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INTRODUCTION 





Recognizing the bridge building function that an Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation may assume, Budapest 1984 marked the first 
time that the Lutheran World Federation held an Assembly in an East- 
ern European socialist country. The Sixth Assembly in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania (1977) was equally a milestone, since all previous Assem- 
blies had been held in traditional "Lutheran strongholds" of northern 
Europe and North America. The host was the Lutheran Church in Hunga- 
ry, and the Assembly itself took place in the newly built Sports Hall 
in Budapest. 


Members from Lutheran congregations throughout Hungary - through 
their attendance at plenary sessions and worship services, through 
their gifts, through their years of preparation, through invitations 
to their congregations and their homes, and through their prayers - 
made sure that all Assembly participants felt thoroughly at home and 
part of their community. More than ten thousand members of Hungarian 
Lutheran congregations joined Assembly participants for the opening 
worship service and again for the closing rally. Music was provided 
by a mass choir of some 150 voices. The sermon at the opening ser- 
vice was preached by Bishop Zoltán Káldy, the one at the closing ral- 
ly by Pastorin Annette Nuber. 


The daily worship life of the Assembly began with morning celebration 
of the eucharist, for which member churches from all continents as- 
sumed responsibility, each using their traditional music and liturgy. 
Morning prayers and Bible studies on passages from Matthew's Gospel 
included group discussions. The musical and liturgical resources of 
the new edition of Laudamus, which was published just prior to the 
Assembly, were introduced at the various worship occasions, including 
late evening compline. Late afternoon vespers were led by pastors 
from the Hungarian host church, and music was provided by the 12 
choirs selected from among Lutheran parish choirs throughout Hungary. 


Most of the first week was devoted to presentations and reactions 
centering on the main theme of the Assembly "In Christ - Hope for the 
World" and the three designated subthemes, "Hope for Creation", "Hope 
for Humankind" and "Hope for the Church". Issues, which had been se- 
lected after a two-year consultative process with the member church- 
es and were presented in a preparatory booklet for the participants 
(Signs of Hope: Considerations and Questions, LWF Documentation No. 
15/16), were discussed in 13 working groups at the Assembly. After 
being channeled through the Assembly's Coordinating Committee, their 
reports and recommendations were discussed in detail by the Assembly 
plenary during much of the second week. Resolutions dealing mainly 
with the work of the Federation were referred to the new Executive 
Committee for consideration and possible implementation. Other reso- 
lutions dealt with activities or proposed actions to be taken by mem- 
ber churches and were referred directly to them. Certain sections of 












some working group reports were adopted as official statements of the 
Assembly. These were approved by at least a two-thirds majority of 
delegates present. 


In addition to the Coordinating Committee, another committee that met 
regularly during the Assembly was the Business Committee (composed of 
the outgoing Executive Committee and the Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee), which had overall responsibility for the timetable, agen- 
da, and functioning of the Assembly and for examining reports and 
recommendations from initiative groups. 


The work of the Lutheran World Federation itself, presented in the 
seven-year report (From Dar es Salaam to Budapest, LWF Report No. 
17/18), which participants had received in advance, was also studied 
with care. Following an audiovisual presentation on the history and 
work of the LWF, each department gave a brief presentation of its 
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work. In addition, two 90-minute open hearings were conducted by 
each department and the Strasbourg Institute for Ecumenical Research 
at which questions could be raised regarding the work. 


The reports and recommendations of several pre-Assembly meetings, 
each of which dealt with the issues of the Assembly, were referred to 
the relevant working groups. These consultations were: 


Pre-Assembly Consultation of Lutheran Churches in 
Latin America and the Caribbean Region, Pörto Alegre, 
Brazil, September 13-19, 1983; 


Pre-Assembly Consultation of Lutheran Churches in 
Asia and the Fourth All Asia Conference, Samosir 
Island, Sumatra, Indonesia, November 17-25, 1983; 


Pre-Assembly Consultation of Lutheran Churches in 
Africa, Harare, Zimbabwe, December 7-15, 1983; 


International Consultation for Women, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, January 2-10, 1984; 


Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering, Budapest, Hungary, July 
12-20, 1984: Since this gathering was held just prior 
to the Assembly and most participants were present at 
the Assembly as youth delegates, stewards, or advis- 
ers, its recommendations were conveyed to the Assem- 
bly during a special youth presentation, received by 
the Assembly, and made available to the working 
groups as background documentation. These are taken 
up in, especially, the reports on mission and evange- 
lism, partnership of women and men, youth, economic 
and social justice, racism, and peace and justice. 


Delegates, advisers, and observers were as broadly representative of 
the entire LWF constituency as could be expected. Including youth 
delegates, women accounted for 32.3 per cent of the delegates, as 
compared to 24.5 per cent at Dar es Salaam. Seventeen per cent of 
the delegates were youth. The Assembly asked that the goal for the 
next Assembly be 40 per cent women and at least 20 per cent youth. 


Bishop Zoltán Káldy of Hungary was elected President of the Lutheran 
World Federation for the next period, the first Eastern European to 
hold the post. He succeeds Bishop Josiah Kibira of Tanzania. 





An exhibition room at the Assembly featured the work of the Lutheran 
World Federation (part of the World Service display is pictured 
left); a collection of rare Bibles from Eastern European countries; 
photographs of the life and work of the Eastern European churches; 
and a display of books from Lutheran/Christian publishing houses 
around the world. Photo: Christa Rothenbühler 
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Of the 29 other members elected to the new Executive Committee, there 
are seven women and 22 men, seven laypersons, and 22 ordained per- 
sons. The new Executive Committee was installed by former President 
Mikko Juva in a closing eucharist celebration at which outgoing 
Vice-President Andrew Hsiao preached the sermon. 


The pages that follow present the major formal elements in the Assem- 
bly program and the actions that were taken. A Committee on Program 
Priorities will be evaluating all recommendations that refer to the 
work of the LWF and making recommendations to the August 1985 Execu- 
tive Committee meeting concerning priorities for the period until the 
next Assembly. It should be noted that a separate booklet presents 
the actual minutes of the Assembly. This has been sent to all member 
churches and participants and will be sent to other interested people 
upon request. 


Finally, we commend a fine team of people who have put this documen- 
tation together. Frances Maher of the Department of Communication's 
Publication Office, who also edited all of the English preparatory 
material for the Assembly, has been responsible for seeing to the 
English edition. Dorothea Millwood of the Department of Studies and 
Rainer Stahl, Assistant in the General Office, have been responsible 
for the parallel edition in German. 


These proceedings of the Seventh Assembly are commended to you for 
study and reference and as documentation of the decisions of a memo- 
rable Assembly. 


Carl H. Mau, Jr. 
December 1984 LWF General Secretary 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 





The following message for transmittal to LWF member churches 
throughout the world was adopted by the Seventh Assembly on the 
basis of a draft presented by the Assembly's Coordinating Com- 
mittee and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


"May the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, so 
that by the power of the Holy Spirit you may abound in hope." 


We, delegates to the Assembly, send you these words from Romans 15:13 
às a token of our experience during the two weeks when we worshiped, 
studied, and deliberated around the theme "In Christ - Hope for the 
World". 


We saw a sign of that hope in our coming together from all parts of 
the world as Lutherans who share in a common confession of faith in 
Christ. Meeting in Budapest, Hungary, the Federation was assembling 
for the first time in a socialist country in Eastern Europe. Our 
gathering here and the hospitality we received here showed us that in 
the church of Christ we can have confidence in each other and can 
build bridges between people across political and ideological bound- 
aries. 


This Assembly affirmed more explicitly than ever the unity the member 
Churches have in communion at the altar and in the proclamation of 
God's Word from the pulpit. It looked beyond its own community to 
the recent growth in visible unity with other churches. As theologi- 
cal convergence occurs, there has developed an urgency to translate 
the results into the practical life and relationships of churches and 
congregations. 


In the world and in the church, unity and hope are often clouded by 
inequality and tension between North and South, between women and 
men, between generations, and between races. In the Assembly, agree- 
ment was sometimes difficult to achieve. Remembering that in Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, neither male nor fe- 
male, our hope grew for an inclusive church where the gifts of all 
are precious and where all share a ministry for the life of the world 
as commissioned in baptism. The presence of youth provided a hopeful 
sign and convinced us they must have full participation in the 
Church. 


When we heard of children eating wet paper to take away pangs of hun- 
ger, we were reminded that some of us lived in neighborhoods of rela- 
tive luxury and self-indulgence, while others came from areas where 
millions exist on the edge of starvation. God's creation is being 
despoiled to provide super-abundance for some. Poverty threatens 
Survival and increases a population explosion in many places. 
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Privation and oppression drive some to wars of liberation. Resources 
are wasted on other wars, the arms trade, and an escalating arms race 
amid heightened tensions between East and West that make a mockery 
of security and threaten life in the world with nuclear holocaust. 


So we turned to the resources of our faith as all must do in the con- 
gregations of the churches. There is no time for despair nor care- 
lessness. Where there are restrictions on human rights and viola- 
tions against the dignity of persons, we call for and pledge to work 
for freedom to express one's conscience without fear. Where poverty 
presses people into subhuman conditions, we commit ourselves to learn 
better the meaning of being created in the image of God, and we will 
not only expand direct help that enables others to help themselves 
but we will work for a world of more equitable and just political and 
economic systems. We will learn again God's command to care for the 
creation. Encouraged by God's act of reconciliation by Jesus Christ, 
we will not settle for self-satisfied nationalism but we will pray 
for better relations among all peoples. We will exercise our Chris- 
tian love to join with reasonable people who desire well-being in the 
whole world and work to enhance the hope for peace. So we hope to 
grow in unity of love and service as well as in faith. 


However, falling short of perfection, beset by sin, threatened by de- 
monic evil, we survive only by faith. Christian hope is not founded 
in our own strength; it is grounded on the acts of God. Christ of- 
fered himself on the cross for all people, and God raised him from 
the dead. The Holy Spirit empowered the church to witness to the 
Good News through the ages, until it has reached us. Now we are 
called to mission. 


Recognizing that mission is central to the life of the church and 
hearing of the multitude who have not received the gospel, we call 
the churches to engage in joint action in mission, and, with their 
congregations, to intensify mission outreach locally and around the 
world. We rejoice in every opportunity to proclaim the gospel free- 
ly, and we suffer with those who are restrained. We are not called 
to be a mirror of our society but to be salt and light. As we iden- 
tify with the people in the world, we commit ourselves to servanthood 
under the sign of Christ's cross. We, and all in Christian congrega- 
tions everywhere, have the privilege of being children of hope. We 
confess that our Lord Jesus will return in glory and we pray with all 
Christians "Amen. Come, Lord Jesus!" (Revelation 22:20) 


"And the peace of God, which passes all understanding, will keep your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus." (Philippians 4:7) 


JOSIAH KIBIRA 


OPENING ADDRESS 





As the President of the Lutheran World Federation, I have the joy and 
great privilege to welcome you all to the Seventh Assembly. I do it 
in the name of Jesus Christ, the hope for the world. Serious work 
and many prayers have preceded this meeting and led us here. This 
will be a decisive event in the history of our Federation. We have 
been given heavy responsibilities. Those who have sent us here ex- 
pect exceptional imagination, courage, faith, and love from us. 
Therefore we are opening the Assembly in a spirit of both humility 
and hope. From the very outset, we are deeply conscious that all we 
do in Budapest these coming weeks should be inspired and led by Jesus 
Christ, our only hope, the Savior not only of our personal lives but 
also of the whole world. The coming together of Christians from so 
many backgrounds is in itself a great blessing. It is a foretaste of 
the unity and fellowship we look forward to in heaven. 


Our carefully chosen theme "In Christ - Hope for the World" will be 
expounded theologically in a later keynote address. It is a very 
rich and rewarding theme. The question of the churches' special re- 
sponsibility to generate hope in our world has followed us throughout 
the history of our Federation. At the Fifth Assembly (Evian 1970), 
the then President, Pastor Fredrik A. Schiotz, referred to what an 
earlier LWF President, Bishop Hanns Lilje, had said at the Third As- 
sembly in Minneapolis (1957). Bishop Lilje had characterized the 
world of that day as "a world of dread (Angst) and fear; a world that 
had witnessed great changes wrought by modern technology; and a world 
of deep-seated intellectual and spiritual insecurity". Pastor 
Schiotz continued: "Now thirteen years later, these descriptive char- 
acteristics will continue to be valid. In fact, it would not be un- 
fair to say that our awareness of the sub- 
stance to which they point has been intensi- 
fied." (Sent into the World: Proceedings of 
the Fifth Assembly of the Lutheran World Fed- ~ 
eration, ed., LaVern K. Grosc, Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1971, pp. 25-26) 


We chose "hope in Christ" as the main theme 
for our Seventh Assembly because we are con- 
vinced that these words have assumed an even 


Dr. Josiah KIBIRA, Bishop of the North- 
Western Diocese of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania, was President of the 
Lutheran World Federation from 1977-1984. 
Photo: Peter Williams 
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deeper significance in 1984 than they had in 1970 and 1957. The del- 
egates who have come here from a variety of threatening situations in 
their home countries feel that they know more about the dangers of 
the future than their predecessors did. Sometimes, we are deeply 
shaken within ourselves, knowing that we are truly living in an apoc- 
alyptic time. There is clear proof that we have reached a universal 
or even cosmic turning point in human history, qualitatively differ- 
ent from that of earlier generations. We even know that an increas- 
ing number of people do not dare to trust that we will be able to say 
anything at all about hope in the future world of two Assemblies from 
now. In a special message to the 1983 Vancouver Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, the Hungarian churches stated: "This As- 
sembly is perhaps the last possibility for the Christians of the 
world to bear, by their existence and ministry, a credible witness to 
Jesus Christ." (Jesus Christ - The Life of the World: A study contri- 
bution of the Ecumenical Council of Churches in Hungary for the VI 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Budapest: 1983, p. 1) 


But precisely at a time of utmost despair, we Christians know that 
the whole situation can change through God's mighty intervention. The 
main reasons for'this trust are the events of Good Friday and Easter 
morning. In a wider context, we also know that in early New Testa- 
ment times there was a very strong awareness of a coming catastrophe 
for the world. Both John the Baptist and Jesus himself pointed to 
this catastrophe. Only a totally new way of living together in har- 
mony and of sharing God's resources would cause it to be removed. 
This forced through the act of salvation in Jesus Christ that totally 
changed the course of human history. 


At this late hour of our history when we face not only the threat of 
a nuclear war (so often mentioned that we are developing deaf ears to 
it) but also the population explosion, with resulting hunger, alarm- 
ing environmental disturbances, increasing violence within many na- 
tions, misuse of rapidly shrinking natural resources, and an unprece- 
dented collapse of ethical norms - at this time when we are all suf- 
fering from an outdated economic world order that produces ever more 
riches for a few and more poverty for the many - at this fateful mo- 
ment we are gathering as the Lutheran communion in the world to renew 
our hope in Jesus Christ. Because lack of hope is by far the biggest 
and most far-reaching energy problem of the world today! 


We want to learn from Jesus what concrete actions the future demands 
from us now if we are to take this hope seriously. For our young 
people are right! "In Christ the future is now!" This means that 
the situation of the world calls us to be very firm in our faith, 
committed to one another and ready to follow our Lord. 


The beautiful blue poster that has welcomed us all to this Assembly 
during the last months, with our theme of hope in many languages, has 
as its central sign the cross. I wonder if we have really noticed 
the centrality of the cross there? We will simply waste our time 
here and be very unrealistic unless we get straight to the center of 
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the cross - a stumbling block for many in our churches -, in order to 
achieve the hope for which we are gathered. In the end, our only 
hope is the cross of Christ. Only the cross led to the resurrection 
on which the church is built. Only through the cross was God's mi- 
raculous love revealed. Only through the cross can we receive per- 
sonal salvation through grace. Only through repentance can we re- 
ceive forgiveness. This precious faith unites all Lutherans. 


But Martin Luther, whom we have celebrated recently and whose writ- 
ings have come alive in a new and more profound way since the last 
Assembly, tells us sometimes that the true marks of the church, notae 
ecclesiae, are not only the rightful preaching of the Word and admin- 
istration of the sacraments but also, among other things, participa- 
tion in the cross of Christ, which is the way of the true church 
whenever it faithfully follows its Lord, since the devil is never 
idle (see "On the Councils and the Church", Luther's Works, Vol. 41, 
pp. 148-164). 


In our study book for this Assembly on the theme of hope, we have a 
striking quotation from Thomas à Kempis that says the same thing: 


Jesus has many who love His Kingdom in Heaven, 
but few who bear His Cross. 

He has many who desire comfort, 

but few who desire suffering. 

He finds many to share His feast, 

but few His fasting. 

All desire to rejoice with Him, 

but few are willing to suffer for His sake.... 


Had there been a better way, 

more profitable to the salvation of mankind 

than suffering, 

then Christ would have revealed it in His word 

and life. 

But He clearly urges 

both His own disciples and all who wish to follow Him 
to carry the cross, saying, 

"If any will come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up the cross and follow Me." 

(Thomas à Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, London: 
Penguin Books, 1952, pp. 83, 88-89) 


Thus, the cross can never be avoided if we are to be able to give 
hope to the world in a wider sense. 


I say to you with great urgency and seriousness: The hope we have 
come here to work for during the coming weeks will only be bought 
very expensively! We will be able to give hope to the world only if 
we are ready for concrete changes. Hope comes when people see 
changes. Let us dare to take courageous steps here in Budapest, even 
if these steps will be painful! 
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Since the last Assembly in Dar es Salaam under the theme "In Christ - 
A New Community", many good things have been achieved that have ex- 
tended and deepened our fellowship. Later, you will get detailed re- 
ports from our different departments about the implementation of the 
assignments given in 1977. One significant development during this 
period has been an increasing participation of the Lutheran churches 
in Eastern Europe in the life and work of the LWF. It is very prop- 
er, and something very hopeful in itself, that we are now gathered in 
Budapest. We want to extend our heartfelt thanks to our member 
church and all Christians in this country, as well as to the Hungari- 
an government, for their generous invitation and support. 


Many of us might think that churches in countries with communist gov- 
ernments are churches that have come to know the cross of Christ in a 
more discerning way than others. It is no secret that some see the 
root causes for the suffering of the churches in these countries as a 
lack of participation by earlier generations of Christians in the so- 
cial transformation of their societies. Others believe that social- 
ist ideologies and Christianity are totally incompatible. May I re- 
mind you that Tanzania, where I come from, is a socialist country 
with a socialism that has grown out of our own soul. In our country, 
many of the leaders of the government are professing Christians, and 
Christ is present both in witness and development work. Maybe this 
could be a challenge to both East and West to realize how Christ and 
socialism can live together? 


Whatever standpoint we take in these controversial questions, this 
Assembly should take the opportunity to listen carefully and to learn 
what it means to be a Christian in Hungary. Indeed, we look forward 
to very challenging encounters with Hungarian church life! This will 
give this Assembly its distinctive character. 


We are aware of the discussion that took place before the Assembly on 
the theology and witness of our host church in this land. In spite 
of the strong feelings that have accompanied this discussion, I do 
not think it has been a useless debate. Let us show that in our 
Christian context it is possible to have an open and fruitful encoun- 
ter on this matter. We cannot hide that we who have come here today 
represent very different social systems, systems by which we have 
been marked to varying degrees. One danger is the temptation of the 
church to "Konformismus", that is, to conforming to the worldly 
structures of society. Friends, let us frankly admit that most of us 
do conform in one way or another because we all fear the cross! In 
order to avoid suffering, Lutheran churches - like others - are 
tempted to turn toward becoming mirrors of their societies instead of 
being their salt. This temptation is certainly as great in the USA, 
Sweden, Tanzania, and South Africa as here in Hungary! All of us at 
this Assembly should see how we have fallen into "Konformismus" in 
different ways. Still I plead: Let us not accuse one another! Let 
us instead give each other courage by a common stand to challenge the 
societies in which we have to live! But each member church must de- 
cide for itself how heavy a cross it is ready to carry. Membership 
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in our Federation should help us to have our eyes opened for our pro- 
phetic responsibilities at this difficult stage of human history. 


During these days, we will have a unique possibility to meet and talk 
across the political and economic barriers that divide the world and 
threaten our future. The preoccupation with peace has been under- 
stood by many Christians to lie at the very heart of the gospel. 
Since the last Assembly, it has got a totally new priority in many of 
our member churches as well as in the Federation. We have prayed and 
longed for the wisdom and imagination of being able to erect new 
signs of understanding and peace here in Budapest. We want to take 
up the limited but still significant responsibility we have as the 
LWF to contribute to an easening of tensions that threaten peace. We 
will try to do it with Christian integrity and courage, without giv- 
ing way to propaganda from any side. I am aware that this is easier 
to do in theory than in practice. May we use these days to build 
strong and everlasting bridges between Lutheran Christians in East 
and West, North and South! Let all of us, both the privileged and 
the underprivileged, do our utmost to try to imagine ourselves being 
in the situation in which our brothers and sisters live under totally 
different conditions from our own. Our great advantage over politi- 
cal meetings is that we know that our first concern is to seek the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit whose first fruit is love. And love pro- 
duces miracles. 


The Executive Committee has made many pronouncements on the question 
of peace in the last few years, and much work has been done and much 
has been experienced in the member churches and in the theological 
work of the Federation itself. All this effort will now be gathered 
and acted upon here. The peace question is contained in every issue 
to be discussed at this Assembly. We have come together in a part of 
the world that still retains a bitter memory of the Second World War. 
Just imagine how much has been sacrificed in terms of human lives and 
economic resources during this century in the struggle and prepara- 
tion for more or less meaningless wars in our world! What does the 
cross of Jesus teach us about this? What are we - as a Lutheran com- 
munity in the world - ready to sacrifice in the struggle for peace? 
Unprecedented efforts are now needed if the creation of God and the 
services of the church are to be saved for future generations. This 
means conscious personal and national sacrifices; it is not something 
to be transferred to others somewhere else. Budapest is a place 
where beginning to live together in a way that points to possibili- 
ties for a truly peaceful future must be discussed and experienced. 


But in addition to recognizing the peace issue as a conflict between 
the two superpowers, during the last years we Christians have real- 
ized with utmost clarity that there is no real peace without justice. 
The East-West conflict is deeply intertwined with the North-South 
one. Even life together in this Federation is still characterized to 
a very high degree by tremendously different economic conditions 
among our member churches. In the light of our brave declarations at 
the Evian and Dar es Salaam Assemblies, the Lutheran churches in 
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Asia, Africa, and Latin America are supposed to be equal partners of 
those in the North. But how far are we in the development of true 
partnership and equality? Certainly, there has been increased shar- 
ing, and the bonds between our churches have been strengthened. The 
most spectacular and well-known part of the activities of our Federa- 
tion is probably what is done through our Department of World Service 
to alleviate the worst of human suffering. There, we undoubtedly 
give fresh hope to millions of people in a very concrete way. And we 
are genuinely thankful for ‚all unselfish aid from the rich churches 
to strengthen this work and also for the support that has gone di- 
rectly to the economically poorer members of the Federation. 


But after my travels on different continents during these years and 
knowing the condition of the Christians in my own diocese in the mid- 
dle of Africa, I simply have to say: The exchange of resources be- 
tween our churches has up to now had very little to do with real dig- 
nity and sharing. St. Paul thinks it is good theology to relate 
Christ's self-emptying and becoming poor - even though he was rich - 
to the equal sharing of material resources between Christians in 
countries far from each other (2 Corinthians 8:8-15). What does the 
cross of Christ teach us on this point? The hunger of my neighbors 
is a deeply spiritual question, even though they live thousands of 
miles away from me. 








On the mandate of the Dar es Salaam Assembly, we have begun a promis- 
ing study on the root causes of social and economic injustice. Our 
different departments have undertaken a number of projects to deal 
with this fundamental question. If here in Budapest we can give 
clear assignments for the next period so that our member churches are 
helped to face these root causes openly and honestly and act upon 
them, one of my strongest concerns during my term of office will have 
been answered. 


Thinking of these enormous problems, I ask myself whether the first 
African President of the LWF has been able to give any special and 
significant contribution to the work of the Federation. By now, it 
is evident that the LWF is very dear and important to the African 
member churches. On the other hand, we must admit that Africa as a 
whole, humanly speaking, has lost much hope since we last met at the 
Assembly in Dar es Salaam. A change in the old economic world order 
seems to us to be further away from being realized than was the case 
seven years ago. 


If we can do nothing to change life-styles and human values and can- 
not cut the strong chains of an unjust economic system that "impris- 
ons" Christians in the rich countries at a time when, for example, 
many millions of Africans are threatened with hunger, I foresee a 
future - not far away - when the integrity and credibility of Chris- 
tianity will suffer a deadly blow. When millions of people die be- 
fore our eyes because of lack of food while others continue to live 
in luxury and self-indulgence, we have to admit that we no longer 
hope to be able to pursue the norms of equality and love that have 
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been enunciated by Christianity so far. Then our hope will have 
gone. Cynicism and despair will take avers} 

My dear friends: I ask humbly but with much fear in my heart: Are we 
not already adjusting ourselves to such a hopeless future? Are we as 
the followers of the One who fed the five thousand merely shrugging 
our shoulders and passing by? Or shall we at this Assembly be coura- 
geous enough to extend a challenge to our Lutheran Christians, a 
challenge that commits and includes ourselves, a challenge that is 
realistic vis-à-vis both the immense suffering and the immense possi- 
bilities for reshaping the situation? This is a cry from the hearts 
of all those whose minds have been opened to the facts. 


Since the Dar es Salaam Assembly, the racial inequalities in Southern 
Africa have not improved but have become significantly worse in spite 
of all our hopes and efforts to change the situation. The scourge of 
apartheid still haunts the human community of the world. 


Apartheid is not just one among many problems related to violations 
of human rights, however important the others may be: It concerns our 
whole faith and the history of salvation. The eyes of the world are 
directed toward us here in Budapest, eager to see how we will follow 
up on our courageous statement on status confessionis at Dar es 
Salaam. Will the suspension of the so-called white South African 
member churches become a necessity? 


Only the cross of Christ is our final guide in this decision. Had 
Jesus known of another way, he would have shown it to us. May I re- 
mind you that, already in Evian, we resolved to urge these churches 
"to bring their racial practices into conformity with the principles 
of Christian fellowship as rapidly as possible" (Sent into the World, 
p. 159). This statement is now 14 years old! But it should be made 
clear: In the African context, suspension does not mean expulsion 
from a given family or human fellowship. For us, it means temporari- 
ly taking away the rights of a family member to show how urgent it is 
that that member changes his/her life on a certain point. I plead 
that this Assembly be absolutely unequivocal, both in words and prac- 
tice, when it comes to standing up for total human equality in South 
Africa. Many other church bodies have shown the way. A much deeper 
unity among Lutherans of all races should soon become a reality, 
"that he might create in himself one new man in place of the two, so 
making peace, and might reconcile us both to God in one body through 
it cross, thereby bringing the hostility to an end" (Ephesians 2:15- 
16). 


If the earnestness and the depth of this message are received in the 
sounding board of our hearts, then we are called upon to bring it in- 
to all the dimensions of our relationship with God. For I repeat: 
The whole history of salvation is included in our dealings with this 
question of racial inequality. And we cannot condone any kind of 
support or legitimization of the racial policies of the South African 
government, as do some countries that call themselves democracies. 
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All I have tried to do is to give you the background and framework 
within which the LWF should try to carry out its responsibilities for 
world mission and evangelism in the coming period. I have dealt ex- 
tensively with the whole setting because we must be realistic if our 
mission is to become effective. Jesus always responded to the con- 
crete needs of the people he met. And our Federation has come quite 
a long way in working toward a holistic approach to mission and so- 
cial concerns, understanding that both are a part of organic unity. 
At the same time, we are convinced that the final inspiration and 
source for our ability to give genuine hope to the world in all its 
different aspects is profoundly spiritual. Therefore, we will con- 
tinue to stress the clear proclamation of the salvation in Jesus 
Christ as our ultimate hope in all our missionary endeavors. And all 
now agree: Mission is the most essential characteristic of the 
church. 


Since the Dar es Salaam Assembly, we have worked hard on setting the 
right priorities for mission in our time. It has not been without 

pain and disagreement. Many emphases have had to be shifted. It is 
a sign of the maturity we have reached that the President of the Fed- 
eration, coming from what earlier was looked upon as a "mission 
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field" par excellence, has been free and welcome to voice concern 
about the urgency of mission and re-evangelization in Europe and 
North America. The numerous sophisticated unbelievers and, in fact, 
"pagans" of those areas are in reality as far away from the kingdom 
of God as their less educated brothers and sisters in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America who have not yet been reached by the gospel. 


We have also arrived at the promising conclusion that the best road 
forward is to follow the way of joint action in mission. Through 
this concept, we encourage a fresh understanding of trust and equali- 
ty in missionary responsibility. We are all challenged to take part 
in the mission task everywhere! This understanding will, however, 
demand many readjustments and changes in our mission activities. 


So we do have a vision! Our task at this Assembly will be to ensure 
that this vision is brought into practice so that it comes to pene- 
trate all our member churches, including the local congregations and 
all the baptized. The Commission on Church Cooperation's "Working 
Paper on Mission" (1984), which summarizes our present understanding 
and strategy for action, has been provided as part of the Assembly 
working documentation. I commend it to you and ask everybody to 
study it carefully. In our present context, it is significant to 
note that one of its theological affirmations as it deals with con- 
temporary tasks of mission: "Our mission will have a heightened 
concern for ministry under the sign of the cross." (para. 41) Among 
our Lutheran churches, we have a long history of mission work; from 
the beginning, cross-bearing and sacrifice were seen as integral 
parts of the missionary vocation. Today, we are called to renew and 
deepen this spirit of a total commitment to servanthood, whether the 
mission outreach be within one's home country or far away in a for- 
eign place. The courageous crossing of the new mission frontiers to 
which we are called will by necessity demand a great deal of personal 
dedication, creative imagination, and willingness to identify with 
the lives of the people to whom we want to bear the witness of 
Christ. 


It is in the context of our concern for efficient and credible wit- 
ness to the world and our realization of the need to take seriously 
the concept of "joint action for mission" in all aspects that we also 
want to see the ecumenical undertakings of our Federation. We extend 
an especially warm welcome to all guests representing other church 
bodies at this meeting. Since the Dar es Salaam Assembly, great ad- 
vances have been made on a number of levels. Our markedly improved 
relationship with the Roman Catholic Church gives us reason for much 
hope, even if ecumenical sharing on the local level is too often 
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untouched by our agreements and by the spirit that prevails at the 
top. I was deeply moved by the brotherly attitude of His Holiness 
Pope John Paul II when I met him on your behalf in January 1984. Our 
dialogs with other Christian world communions also give us reason for 
high expectations. But even in ecumenical work, the cross is our 
hope and model for going further. It is necessary to stress that 
even we Lutherans realize that changes and a readiness to listen to 
others and to learn in humility are necessary if we are to achieve 
our goal of the organic unity of the church. 


We may have come to a stage in our ecumenical endeavors when the Holy 
Spirit calls us to make some bold moves. In the LWF, we have a spe- 
cial responsibility to work as closely as possible with the World 
Council of Churches. Following their Assembly in Vancouver, Canada, 
in 1983, we feel that our trust in each other should deepen. We in 
the LWF cannot afford to do anything by ourselves that we could do as 
well in cooperation with the WCC. In formulating our mandate for the 
coming years, it is important to listen carefully to what our member 
churches are saying about the relationship between our two bodies. A 
lot more integration of our work is possible without either of the 
organizations losing its distinctive character. On most of the 
issues I have mentioned we share a commitment and a wish to be a sign 
of hope through the cross. 


During the precious days of the Seventh Assembly and with Jesus 
Christ before us, we have a unique opportunity to establish new signs 
of hope for the world. Let us in faith take steps forward, even 1f 
the world calls them small! Christ gives us new time, new potential- 
ity, and new freedom. As true Lutherans, we know that it is only 
through the grace of God that we will achieve anything here in 
Budapest. We open the Assembly in this humble spirit. The Christian 
hope is not founded on our human strength; it is rooted in the coming 
kingdom of God where Christ reigns. Should we not also be humble, 
knowing that for us, as it did for our Master, the way to the future 
by necessity goes through the cross? 


I remind you again of Thomas à Kempis who said: "Had there been a 
better way, more profitable to the salvation of mankind than suffer- 
ing, then Christ would have revealed it." 


Only this strange and difficult way led to the resurrection, the new 
future. Only on this way is our hope well-founded and firm. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS: IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE WORLD 





We are going to speak about hope, even though it would perhaps come 
more naturally to some of us to speak of our despair. The church, 
however, has either to preach the gospel, i.e., to be able to pass on 
the Good News, or else to admit it has become redundant. We are go- 
ing to speak of the hope for the world, though some of us may perhaps 
think that this is really the task of others. Nevertheless, we all 
constitute part of this world, and when we speak of the world we are 
always speaking of ourselves and of all our fellow human beings and 
fellow creatures. We are going to speak of the hope for the world 
that is found in Christ; since, for us, in the church, there has nev- 
er been any other Good News except the message of Christ. 


I want to speak of Christ in three ways: 


Of Christ, the one who exhorts us to repent; 
Of Christ, the brother who intercedes on our behalf; 
Of Christ, the Lord who guides us to the goal. 


1. Christ as the one who exhorts us to repent 


When Jesus begins to preach, his summons is in the first place the 
traditional summons of the Old Testament prophets. Repent, he says, 
for you know not how much time you still have left! Anyone then with 
ears to hear, had to hear! Today, too, therefore, anyone with ears 
to hear, must hear! Every day of our life, including this day, could 
be our last. Every Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, in- 
cluding this Seventh Assembly, could be its last. Every year of hu- 
man history, even this year 1984, could be 
the last. In principle and theoretically, 
we have always known this, even if we have 
never hesitated to fill up our diaries a 
year ahead with engagements. Today, it no 
longer seems quite so theoretical. It sud- 
denly confronts us as a real possibility, 
like some dark storm belt immediately in 
our path. Suddenly, the abyss of the pos- 
sible ending of all time confronts us 
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directly - an ending brought about, moreover, by humanity itself. 


In one passage in the Old Testament, God addresses us human beings 
and tells us: "I call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day" (Deuteronomy 4:26; 30:19). For thousands of years, it was pos- 
sible to regard these words simply as vivid poetic imagery in the 
lofty language of the liturgy. Suddenly, today, it has become sober 
prose, a transcript of the reality confronting us. Heaven and earth 
have become witnesses testifying to the deeds of humankind. Increas- 
ingly, moreover, they are turning into witnesses for the prosecution. 
With what terrors we have peopled the heavens! What crimes we have 
committed against the earth! It is as if these two witnesses looked 
accusingly at us, at the human race; as if heaven demanded of us: 
"What more do you have in store for us?" Is what was once an image 
of eternal peace to become the battleground of "Star Wars"? It is as 
if the bloodstained, exploited earth cowered now before us like some 
terrified beast fearfully awaiting the final blow. "I call heaven 
and earth to witness against you this day", says the Lord. Now, in 
the question of war and peace, it is no less than everything that is 
at stake. Here there is to be no glossing over or minimizing the 
threat. 


This ancient text, however, is and remains one of hope, and it is not 
to be taken, therefore, as any ground for resignation or paralysis. 
It is a message of hope because it tells us that there is still some- 
thing we can do. Repent! This is the message from the Lord. For 
time does not stand still, nor does the future yet stand fixed. 
Choice is still possible. The train has moved off, but the track can 
still be switched. God says: "I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and curse; therefore choose life, that you and your descen- 
dants may live!" (Deuteronomy 30:19) He is able to say this for he 
holds our times in his hand and the future belongs to him. He can 
therefore still present them to us also for our choice and decision. 
The authors of the ancient Greek tragedies and the fatalists in our 
own day all presuppose that there is an inexorable fate overhanging 
us and hurrying necessarily, irrevocably, inescapably, to overwhelm 
us, do what we may. But the witnesses of the Bible presuppose God's 
warning and promise. They reckon with cause and effect. Do this, 
think in this way, be such - and this is what you can expect. Do 
differently, think differently, be different - and you can expect a 
different outcome. Life or death, entrance into the joy of the Lord 
or weeping and gnashing of teeth, a future in peace or a final 
horror. 


Today the decision is made. Today you decide. No other sign is giv- 
en us, Christ tells us, but the sign of Jonah (Matthew 16:4). Jonah 
- as we recall - preached to the city of Nineveh, and Nineveh repent- 
ed and was saved. "You know how to interpret the appearance of the 
Sky", says Christ, "but you cannot interpret the signs of the times" 
(Matthew 16:3). Whoever ignores the signs of the times or fails to 
understand them is doomed to go astray and only to realize it when it 
is too late. For there is no going back in time. 
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This, indeed, was one of Israel's fundamental insights, distinguish- 
ing it from the surrounding nations: time is not cyclic, not like na- 
ture with its annual seasons, where summer and winter this year are 
followed by summer and winter next year. On the contrary, for the 
individual and for the nation, life means being on the move from what 
was to what will be, from the familiar to the unknown. This begins 
with Abraham, who left behind him the familiar and migrated into the 
promised future. And the people of Israel always saw its entire his- 
tory as just such an Abrahamic migration from the old into the new, 
from the familiar into the never yet seen. From the beginning down 
to John the Baptist, the forerunner of Jesus, the prophets set people 
in movement because they knew that history is in movement; they spoke 
of God's warnings and promises, knowing as they did that the ways of 
humanity are crossways, necessitating decisions. Signposts are need- 
ed here. 


Christ taught his disciples and told them, "Everyone, then, who hears 
these words of mine and does them will be like a wise man" (Matthew 
7:24) with firm ground beneath his feet. "And everyone who hears 
these words of mine and does not do them will be like a foolish man" 
(Matthew 7:26) who built his house on sand; et fuit ruina illius mag- 
na is the way the Vulgate version concludes this passage - "and great 
was the ruin thereof"! 


This guidance does not consist, of course, merely in shrewd advice on 
how to behave oneself or in general wisdom about life, but rests on 
and is rooted in the knowledge that, in the last analysis, what is at 
stake is not our history but God's history with us. The founding 
father in this history already knew this. Abraham knew he had a cov- 
enant partner beyond historical time and that God had a plan for him. 
"I journey away into the unknown, but there I am already awaited. I 
must not mistake the way, therefore." So, then, at the point of 
transition between Israel's history and Christ's history, Zechariah 
sings of the covenant that the Lord remembers and of the oath that he 
swore to our father Abraham (Luke 1:72f). We also have a covenant 
partner beyond historical time, a partner who is with us and has a 
plan for us. Knowing the Father, Christ is able therefore to show us 
the appointed way, along which there is future and hope for us and 
for our world. Anyone reading the Sermon on the Mount today should 
remember that. 


I come from the church in the German Democratic Republic. The church 
there lives in a socialist society. This is a new experience for us, 
and we have learned to see many things in a new light. For, at 
first, many of us turned back to the idea of time as the annual cycle 
of the seasons. Events in the changing world around us seemed like 
the autumn rains and the winter storms, while the church was like a 
solidly built house in which we could hibernate until everything out- 
Side became once more as it had been the year before. We know now, 
however, that our history, too, is that of a migration from the fa- 
miliar to the new, to the unknown. Today, we know that socialism is 
the countryside in which we pitch our tents, we the pilgrim people of 
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God. None of us has chosen the century nor the place on earth of our 
birth. But God has chosen them for us because he needs us here. The 
history of the journey of his Christianity thus becomes the history 
of a mission. If we wish to do justice to his mandate, therefore, we 
are not to look back nor stand still. Once we understood this, we 
found people once again enquiring about the church: people who belong 
to the church and are once again expecting something new from Christ; 
and people who do not belong to it, yet are expecting something new 
from us Christians. Our prayer is that God will help us to under- 
stand the signs of the times and to shoulder our responsibilities. 


I come from the German Democratic Republic. You come from other 
countries. But this goes for us all: Hope will increase in this 
world when we, as the disciples of Christ, accept from God's hand 
that part of the world into which the pilgrimage through time has 
brought us as the place where he needs us to be, and when, by begin- 
ning to behave in accordance with God's will and command, we every- 
where choose life for the endangered creation. 


2. Christ as the brother who intercedes on our behalf 


Christendom extending over the continents and active throughout the 
centuries, will be called to account for the condition of the world. 

And if the question of its responsibility arises, then, unfortunate- 

ly, the question must also arise of its failure, its guilt. For 

this, our, world is filled with suffering: suffering because of war 

and disease, devastating hunger, and sheer poverty; suffering from 

injustice. And when I, as a Christian from ancient Europe, add this 

up, I know that what I am talking about is not the suffering of the 

European and North American Christians, but their failure, their 

guilt. To be sure, there is suffering among us, and also among us 
Christians, a suffering that some human beings are forced to endure 

for others, and you, our brothers and sisters in Africa, in Latin 

America, and in Asia, suffer because of us and for us. Where we 

live, there are societies of abundance, because you live in need. We f 
are rich and well-provided for because you are hungry and in want. 

We have developed Christian civilizations by robbing other continents 
of their history and destroying their cultures. It is high time we I 
begged your forgiveness for the burdens we have loaded on your shoul- d 
ders, for the suffering you have to endure as the price of our luxu- 

rious living and our evasion of suffering. 


It is clear today that we have not thereby escaped suffering. The 
pressure of suffering is increasing today even among Christians in 
the old world, though it is a pressure of a distinctive kind, of 
course. The apostles spoke of the persecution, terror, and oppres- 
sion they and their communities had to endure. Today, the starving 
people of our world are oppressed by drought and flood on a disas- 
trous scale, but we are oppressed by the faces of their hungry chil- 
dren and the pictures of their despairing mothers and fathers that 
the mass media bring right into our living rooms. We are pursued by 
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nightmares. Today, the needy are afraid because of the unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth in our world and because of the resultant dis- 
tress of their days and nights. We are afraid increasingly because 
we know of the injustice in the world and the share of wealthy Chris- 
tians and wealthy churches in this injustice. The poor nations are 
oppressed by the immensity of their distress and the hopelessness of 
their situation, in which the fear also overwhelms them that they 
might also be abandoned by God. But we are increasingly oppressed by 
proofs of our lamentable impotence, when we see the failure of mas- 
Sive appeals and even very small actions, a failure due not least, in 
the final analysis, to our own seemingly incurable selfishness, to 
our being wrapped up in ourselves. "Even if it means I must die with 
you...", we say to our Lord; yet when he actually needs us, we have 
already fallen asleep! How little strength there is in our churches! 
How few great women and men! How few great gestures, great sacri- 
fices! The suffering of this world makes us suffer because we see 
with horror how unequal our sisterliness, our brotherliness is to 
cope with it. The more closely acquainted we become with ourselves, 
in light of God's command, the more despair threatens to overwhelm 
us. We suffer from the sufferings of the world because we know we 
will be called to account by him who entrusted us with his creation. 
Is it surprising that we no longer dare to face God? "Adam, where 
are you?", he calls (Genesis 3:9). "Where is Abel your brother?", he 
asks (Genesis 4:9). "You are the man", he declares (2 Samuel 12:7). 
"Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee from 
thy Spirit?" (Psalm 139:7) Human beings under God's wrath. Human 
beings in flight - trying to escape the Lord's gaze. 


In Christ - hope for the world! We stand here now in a world seem- 
ingly forsaken by God, and then, suddenly, we realize that God is 
right here beside us. He has entered into this history. He does not 
just contemplate it, does not just scan it and search it; he comes 
into it, belongs to it, is part of it. "God man becomes - for all 
our sakes. God's Son - our human blood he takes." (Paul Gerhardt) 


God certainly knows what it means to become human and to be of one 
blood with us. He, Christ, knows what he is accepting, i.e., hunger 
and pain, poverty and humbleness. What you, brothers and sisters in 
Africa and elsewhere, have even today to suffer unasked, he volun- 
tarily made part of his life in order to be right beside you. He 
wanted to show, once and for all, whose side he is on, namely, on the 
side of the "least" of these his brothers and sisters; on the side of 
those who suffer pain, those who hunger for food and for justice. 

The One who hung on the cross, who cried "I thirst" and "My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?", thereby bears witness and confirms the iden- 
tity of the recipient of his promise in accord with his will, the 
promise of communion with him. 


But because Christ himself showed mercy and because the suffering of 
this world always includes also this suffering because of ourselves, 
because of our inadequacy, impotence, and guilt, he also assumes even 
this experience. He willingly accepts for himself even this burden, 
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this human burden. He who is our judge suffers himself from our mis- 
demeanors. He who is the Almighty himself endures our impotence with 
us. He who is the "ground of our being and the granite of it" stands 
alongside us even in the abyss. As Martin Luther says: "To me he 
said: 'Stay close to me, Victory will yet be thine.'" 


Paul describes it as follows: "For it is the God who said, 'Let light 
shine out of darkness' who has shone in our hearts" (2 Corinthians 
4:6). Paul knows quite well, in saying this, that this light shines 
brightly in an existence in which persecution, terror, and oppression 
prevail. As we have seen, what persecutes us, makes us afraid, and 
oppresses us, takes different forms - then, now, there, here - but 
there is, I feel, one thing common to us all: namely, the interpreta- 
tion given to all this by Paul: "But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels" (2 Corinthians 4:7). It is not we ourselves who shine. We, 
churches and Christians, are only the inadequate vessels for a ra- 
diant treasure, fragile and weak earthen vessels. In saying this, 
however, we are not simply joining in the old lamentation of humanity 
grieving over its mortality. The apostle goes on to say: "To show 
that...", in other words, his message is one of hope. A sentence be- 
ginning with the phrase "to show that" responds to the interrogative 
"Why?" or "Wherefore?" For with God everything not only has a reason 
but also a goal, not only a cause but also a destiny: "To show that 
the transcendent power belongs to God and not to us" (2 Corinthians 
4:7). 


The suffering of this world lies heavily upon us, but we are too 
faint-hearted to bear it. What great strength would be necessary! 

We can suppress this guilt or allow it to drive us to despair. But 
we cannot remove it and transform it into the occasion for a gracious 
new beginning. The transcendent power, the superhuman power that 
would be necessary does not originate in us. We are not, therefore, 
to build our hope on illusions, on a strong church, on strong person- 
alities in the church, on our effective programs, on ourselves. But 
this superhuman power is not required of us. We are to learn to pray 
with the ancient church: "We praise and worship thee, O Lord! Thou 
art love and thou dost uphold us all by thy mercy!" What transcends 
human strength cannot be produced by human beings and is completely 
beyond us. 


But we believe in Jesus Christ, in whom an incredible, divine 
strength entered the world and has ever since been powerful in the 
weak. Hope for the world in Christ constantly finds expression in 
this adversative "however", this "nevertheless", this "but...". "We 
are afflicted ... but not crushed; ... persecuted, but not forsaken; 
struck down, but not destroyed" (2 Corinthians 4:8-9). But the apos- 
tle Paul is simply picking up here the "but" already familiar to us 
from Christ's own lips: "In the world you have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world" (John 16:33). "So you have 
Sorrow now, but I will see you again and your hearts will rejoice" 
(John 16:22). There is Good Friday - but also Easter Day. There is 
cross and suffering - but also resurrection and a new beginning. And 
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even the disciples of Jesus also learned to speak in this way: "Mas- 
ter, we toiled all night and took nothing! But at your word I will 
let down the nets" (Luke 5:5). 


Hope in Christ is never to be found where unquestioning complacency 
and self-satisfaction prevail, where life's roughnesses have, by some 
means or other, been cushioned or smoothed away. This hope for the 
world in Christ, however, is operative wherever human beings have 
heard this divine "But" and learned to say it for themselves. It may 
be an elderly person whose life everyone all too easily assumes is 
simply one long burden; but anyone who comes to him finds, strangely 
enough, comfort in his discomfort. It may be a small unimpressive 
congregation with all the appearances against it - its statistics, 
its composition from the standpoint of the generations - but when it 
celebrates the Lord's Supper, it is filled with the sense of uniting 
its praise with the hymns of the heavenly choir in God's glory and 
taking its place at the great table of the communio sanctorum. 
Christianity learns more and more deeply that "with force of arms we 
nothing can" (Luther). But this gives us neither a reason nor an ex- 
cuse to remain inactive; the promise holds good for the strength of 
these who are weak. And Christ will be with us when we work for 
peace and justice. 


We are told in the gospel how the boat of the disciples, of Chris- 
tianity, of humanity, far from all hospitable shores, is buffeted by 
the storm and in danger "in the fourth watch of the night", i.e., at 
the moment when the darkness is deepest. But, it says, "in the 
fourth watch of the night, he (Jesus) came to them" (Matthew 14:25). 
The children of Israel survived the storms and trials of their his- 
tory, but, when the time was fulfilled, "Jesus came to them". Shat- 
tered and in despair, the disciples journeyed to Emmaus; but, in the 
midst of their sorrowing, "Jesus came to them". Martin Luther was in 
danger of despairing of God and of himself; but, when the night was 
at its darkest, "Jesus came to him". Clearly, this is a fundamental 
pattern of the history of Christ ceaselessly at work in our world 
even if world history itself scarcely notices. This is the secret 
history of the kingdom of God, which has already dawned with Christ 
and which grows in our world as the seed grows in the night. It is 
like mustard seed, which, when it is sowed, "is the smallest of all 
seeds", apparently no different from the thousand other specks, lost 
among all the other tiny trivialities of everyday, quickly overlooked 
and in danger of being blown away by the least of breezes. "But when 
it has grown it is the greatest of shrubs and becomes a tree, so that 
the birds of the air come and make nests in its branches" (Matthew 
13:32). In other words, in the tiny signs, the promise of the tran- 
scendentally great; in the hope of Christianity, seemingly so vulner- 
able and fragile, the wide-branched and shade-giving trees of the 
great Shalom; in the smallest and most ordinary things, the eternal 
and the ultimate; in the least of all, the greatest of all - Christ 
our Brother, Christ our Redeemer! 
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3. Christ as the one who guides us to the goal 


When we speak of the kingdom of God, our eyes glimpse the consumma- 
tion of the world and history - not only its end, therefore, but also 
its goal; not only the outcome of history but also its meaning. What 
makes life meaningful? What gives my life meaning? We are recogniz- 
ing increasingly clearer today that, while the satisfaction of genu- 
ine human needs is extremely important, satisfied needs do not in 
themselves constitute a meaningful life. It is wonderful when we ac- 
quire something we have longed for; but granted wishes do not in 
themselves constitute a fulfilled life. Life is more, said Jesus 
(Matthew 6:25). What we have already come to know cannot yet be ev- 
erything. Many people today see this or, at least, surmise it. But, 
they ask, what is this "more"? The Bible speaks of this "more" in 
the pictures it provides of hope. In our days, clearly, there is a 
serious shortage of such pictures of hope. There are no longer many 
people with the courage and confidence to envisage a world that is 
utterly and completely meaningful, a world it would really be worth- 
while to hope for. The biblical message, on the contrary, has its 
recurring images of hope, imperishable and inexhaustible pictures, 
such as those of paradise and the promised land, of arrival at the 
parental home, of God's peace and the messianic age, all of Jesus! 
“parables of the kingdom", the picture of the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
the vision of one who will wipe away all tears from our eyes. It is 
astonishing how durably these images of hope persist throughout the 
centuries, irrepressibly, never outdated by the realities of the 
world. Countless hopes in human history have foundered and faded, 
but the biblical hope persists. Often drowned by louder, more imme- 
diate, and mutable short-term hopes, it seemingly disappears only to 
surface again and again and to accompany us throughout history. This 
biblical hope goes before us like the pillar of fire and the star of 
Bethlehem. 


It lies in the deepest nature of this hope that it should always be 
no more than a matter of images, pictures of hope, for we are direct- 
ed here to something transcending our experience and our knowledge. 
It is conceivable only in pictorial form. As children, we experi- 
enced hopes of this kind intensely. As adults, we have somehow un- 
learned this; today, therefore, we ask ourselves what we still need 
or would like to have and hope that it will materialize. With chil- 
dren, it is different. They get up in the morning with the hope that 
something quite beautiful will happen to them that day, something 
quite unexpected, some quite new experience. As adults, however, we 
tend to think - in principle, at least - that we are already familiar 
with reality in all its forms and can therefore only really hope for 
what others have already experienced at one time or another. With 
children, it is different: They know very well how unfamiliar they 
are with the real world. Their hope, therefore, is far more radical 
and rich. It is hope for what is still quite unknown to them - of 
which only in retrospect can it be said, “I would never even have 
dreamt of that"; hope of the utterly and completely unexpected and 
surprising, of the overwhelming that surpasses everything familiar 
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and known. Jesus said: "Whoever does not receive the kingdom of God 
like a child shall not enter it" (Mark 10:15). But kingdom of God 
means hope. 


It is of this hope that Paul speaks in his great hymn to love. In 
this hymn, love and hope are intimately related (1 Corinthians 
13:13). For Paul, love and hope are inseparable. To love someone is 
to have hope for him or her. It is to be convinced that there is far 
more to him or her than I already know. The critical and clinical 
eyes of one who does not love see only what is there. One who loves 
sees also, in hope, all the other supplementary possibilities, the 
conceivable and inexhaustible futures, the transformations and mys- 
teries, latent in the beloved. Love knows that the human being is 
great and rich far beyond what is open to inspection. For love also 
hopes. This is why Paul also writes: Don't mistake the imperfect for 
the whole, the incomplete as already the goal. Otherwise, your life 
will be static, poor, empty, i.e., loveless and hopeless. Nor, in 
viewing the world, must you mistake the incomplete work it still is 
today for that for which God has destined it. Do not mistake the in- 
complete course of its history for the divine way of its fulfillment! 
Remember the biblical images of hope! 


Another reason why these images of hope have not faded and become 
worn out with the course of time, the basic reason, is of course that 
what are offered to us in these images of hope are not human plans 
and projects for a viable future; here the world is seen, so to 
speak, through the loving eyes of God. For while the vision of hu- 
manity and the world offered us in the witness of the Bible is an un- 
sparing one, a realistic one, it is also at the same time a vision of 
them as God's creation and great idea. We see ourselves and our 
world here as God intends and wills us to be; we see here our own 
destiny and the destiny of the world. 


This different and new vision of reality shines for us now in the 
words of Christ. This point is made above all in the Gospel of John. 
For Christ who comes from the Father “bears witness to what he has 
seen and heard" (John 3:32). Christ knows, therefore, what the world 
and humanity look like in God's sight, in the view of the divine 
love. "For God sent the Son into the world, not to condemn the 
world, but that the world might be saved through him" (John 3:17). 
"For God so loved the world that he gave his only Son that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have everlasting life" (John 
3:16). Al! who believe in him; i.e., all who put their trust in that 
to which Christ bears witness. And he bears witness: "God so loved 
the world" (John 3:16) and "the Father himself loves you" (John 
16:27). Love is the foundation of the world - not its foreground, 
not its present form, not its present nature. But the provisional is 
not the ultimate. Hence the axiom: If this world is also full of 
warnings of terror, full of Job's messengers (Job 1:14ff), the final 
truth is nevertheless friendly toward us. 
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We must here speak of the Holy Spirit, who, Christ says, "will guide 
you into all the truth" (John 16:13). The Holy Spirit who "spake by 
the prophets" and prophesied through the apostles does not speak su- 
perficially of what will be the day after tomorrow; rather he sets 
the present in the horizon of the divine promise. Within the wide 
arc that stretches from the origin of the world to its goal, he shows 
the rightful place of our tiny earth and contemporary daily life. He 
permits us a glimpse into the glory of the divine history of salva- 
tion. The Bible is able to show how moments are always given in life 
and in death when the human being is granted this great vision; sto- 
ries in which the heavens are opened. The Bible tells of the patri- 
arch Jacob, the deceiver, the runaway, who in a visionary dream sees 
the heavens opened and himself the object of God's gaze, and in the 
morning goes on his way comforted. The shepherds of Bethlehem saw 
themselves for a moment together with their world, under the open 
heavens and in the light of the Lord, and suddenly everything is 
clear to them. At the very moment when he succumbs to the stones 
hurled at him by his enemies, Stephen has a vision and, overwhelmed, 
confesses: "Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing at the right hand of God" (Acts 7:56). Now he knows whence 
he comes and whither he goes. But the beginning of 1 Peter and the 
eighth chapter of Romans are also, it seems to me, witnesses of simi- 
lar moments of great vision, of the Christ in whom there is hope for 
the world. For, as we confess in our creed, he is the Lord of time, 
who was with God before all time and before the creation of the 
world, whose kingdom comes and of which kingdom there will be no end, 
in which past and future, original state and consummation are lifted 
up in the eternal presence of God, in the presence of the "original 
Early and the final Late", as Martin Buber calls it. We are still en 
route for the New, for that which has not yet come. In God's Word, 
however, all this already exists. It is in his grace already the 
long ago given. What for us is still promise, is already with him 
reality; what for us is hope and presentiment is already reality with 
him from the very beginning. Martin Luther says: 


For God sees time not lengthwise but crosswise. Just 
as when you look crosswise at a tree before you. 

Then you can at one and the same time observe both 
site and corners. If you look at it lengthwise, this 
is impossible. For us with our reason it is impos- 
sible to consider the tree any other way than 
lengthwise; we have to begin counting from Adam one 
year after another until the last day. For God, how- 
ever, all this is one heap. What for us is long, for 
him is short. For there is no measure or number. So 
a human being dies, the body is buried and decays, 
lies in the earth and knows nothing. But when the 
first human being rises up at the last day, he will 
think he has lain there for scarce an hour. He will 
then look around him and realize how many persons 
have been born from him and come after him, of whom 
he knew nothing. 

(Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. 14, pp. 70-71) 
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We are still living in time, must still employ our minds to reckon 
time and to anticipate the future. Now we know, however, that it is 
sensible in this time to do something for the future, for our broth- 
ers and sisters, for peace, for justice, for love. If we give room 
for hopelessness, we only help to increase despair in our world. If 
we abandon hope in love, we simply justify violence and reinforce the 
Devil. But there is no reason for us to do so. For the fulfillment 
and completion of the world is not something we must achieve; that 
was long ago an event in the counsel of God and a long time ago in 
process among us. For the one who believes this, it makes sense also 
to make a good job of the little thing, because it is the Lord who 
assumes responsibility for the meaning of the whole. It was mistaken 
to ask: What gives my life meaning? It is not something but someone 
who gives our life meaning: namely, Jesus Christ, Son and Witness of 
the Living God. "At your word, Lord, we will let down the nets." In 
the midst of the storm we will trim our sails to his promise. We 
will plant seedlings and sow the tiny seeds of hope in the parched 
ground of our perplexity. For the Spirit of God will course through 
our lives like a stream on the banks of which the trees are planted. 


We await the future - listlessly or alert, planning or fatalisti- 
cally. But the kingdom of God is waiting for us and its doors are 
wide open; it awaits us unceasingly - now - throughout all our days. 


In Christ, there is hope for the world. 
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EMMANUEL ABRAHAM 


SUBTHEME "IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR CREATION" 
PRESENTATION ON CARING FOR CREATION 





It is with diffidence that I stand before this Assembly of Lutheran 
Christians from all over the globe to address you on the theme "Car- 
ing for Creation". I do not claim to be a trained theologian or an 
erudite intellectual. My remarks are therefore based on my reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and on observation and experience during my 
progress in this life for the past three score and eleven years. In 
the tradition of the East, they come from the heart rather than from 
the head. 


Creation presupposes a creator and that leads me to the first chapter 
of Genesis: "In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth." 
As I presume God's creation of the heavens to be outside the scope of 
this Assembly, I shall confine my remarks to the planet earth. The 
Lord God created the earth and appointed it as the habitation of the 
human race and other living creatures. To crown his creative act he 
made humankind in his own image and likeness, "and God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good" (Genesis 1:31). 


Having created humankind in his own image and made them male and fe- 
male, God blessed them and said to them: "Be fruitful and multiply, 
and fill the earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of 
the sea and over the birds of the air and over every living thing 
that moves upon the earth" (Genesis 1:28). The Psalmist, contemplat- 
ing the Lord's wonderful creation of the universe and considering the 
deplorable state into which humankind had fallen, asked the rhetori- 
cal question: "What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou dost care for him?" Then in great wonderment the 
Psalmist exclaimed: "Yet thou hast made him 
little less than God, and dost crown him 
with glory and honor. Thou hast given him 
dominion over the works of thy hands; thou 
hast put all things under his feet" (Psalm 
8:4-6). Had the Psalmist lived in this dis- 
pensation of grace, he would no doubt have 
added: "Thou hast given thine only Son that 
humankind should not perish but have eternal 
life through faith in his name." 


Dr. Emmanuel ABRAHAM, a member of the LWF 
Executive Committee from 1957-1963 and 
1970-1977, is President of the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. Photo: 
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The Lord God, in placing humankind in a perfect environment, subjec- 
ted them to a simple test and warned of the consequence of disobedi- 
ence. But they chose deliberately to disobey the Creator and brought 
untold suffering and death on themselves and their progeny. The 
ground was cursed for their sake and they were condemned to eat of it 
in toil all the days of their lives (Genesis 3:17). AI] the genera- 
tions of the children of Adam and Eve have endured the effects of 
this curse, and it would appear that it is getting worse for every 
succeeding generation. But it is a matter for unceasing praise to 
our God that this is not the end of the story. With this judgment, 
God, in his infinite love and mercy, promised humankind a Redeemer 
who would restore them to the first estate. 


Pending the fulfillment of this most precious promise, the human race 
multiplied. It occupied fertile areas of the earth and built civili- 
zations. But wittingly or unwittingly, it neglected to care for cre- 
ation; it systematically destroyed animal and plant life in the most 
callous manner. In some regions of the earth, which the human race 
has occupied for several thousand years, the destruction of plant 
life has been such that areas that were most fertile and thickly for- 
ested have virtually been turned into deserts. Through centuries of 
carelessness, the top soil has been washed away, as is the case in 
the northern districts of Ethiopia, where one hardly sees any woods 
except the groves around the churches. As a result, the land has 
ceased to yield enough crops to feed the population, and there have 
been frequent droughts. The floods that have for generations de- 
stroyed millions of people and animals in India and China are, to a 
large extent, the result of humankind's betrayal of the trust given 
them to care for creation. The destruction of primeval forests in 
other regions of the earth has meant a dwindling of the wild animals 
that were appointed to live in them - quite apart from their slaugh- 
ter by the thousand every year. As a consequence, it is feared that 
many of them will be extinct before long. There is moreover the 
problem of pollution of a number of rivers in the industrial coun- 
tries and of dumping nuclear waste in the seas, with the attendant 
danger to human and marine life. The testing of nuclear weapons by 
some states is causing deep concern to the nations of the South 
Pacific and elsewhere for fear that nuclear radiation may endanger 
human and animal life. The whole creation is truly groaning in tra- 
vail together until now. 


Not only that: Throughout recorded history, strong groups of people, 
whether they are called clans, tribes, or nations, have preyed upon 
weaker groups and exploited their resources, both human and material. 
World empires from the Egyptian and the Assyrian down to the British 
have risen in succession and, after a period of domination and ruth- 
less exploitation of weaker peoples, have decayed and disappeared 
from the face of the earth. It is impossible to imagine the degree 
of suffering of the unnumbered millions of men and women throughout 
the centuries who toiled as slaves and subject peoples for the bene- 
fit of their relatively few oppressors. Consider the toil and misery 
of the masses of humanity who were forced to build the great pyramids 
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and temples of Egypt, the great buildings and the "hanging gardens" 
of Babylon, the canals that crisscrossed the valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, the Roman highways and public buildings, and the 
great cities of the ancient and modern world empires!  Unregenerate 
humankind has been so cruel to fellow human beings as to lose almost 
completely the image and likeness of his creator. 


I cannot do better here than quote the words of President Abraham 
Lincoln (in March 1865) with reference to the great American Civil 
War, one of whose main causes was the evil of slavery. Lincoln said: 


Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondman's two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, "the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether". 


(Robert Bellah, "Civil Religion in America", Beyond 
Belief: Essays on Religion in a Post-Traditional 
World, New York/Evanston/London: Harper & Row, 1970, 
p. 168) 


I am persuaded that, had he lived in this generation, the wise 
statesperson would have applied these words to the two unprecedented 
scourges of war that took place during the first half of this centu- 
ry. The two world wars consumed untold wealth piled by four centu- 
ries of toil and sweat on the part of the weak and subject peoples of 
the Americas, Africa, Asia, and other areas of the globe. Moreover, 
imagine the rivers of blood that flowed and the millions of lives 
that were sacrificed in the holocaust! Indeed, the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether! 


It is now over two decades since the colonial peoples of Africa and 
Asia recovered their political freedom, but what is political freedom 
worth without economic freedom? The industrial nations have devel- 
oped their economies and amassed vast riches, mainly at the expense 
of the undeveloped nations. They have for generations acquired the 
raw materials produced by these peoples at minimal prices and sold 
them finished goods made for the most part from these very materials 
at many times their original prices. This process is still continu- 
ing and has produced imbalance and resentment that threaten to ex- 
plode into open hostility. In my view, this form of exploitation 
will have no better chance of success in the long run. The nations 
that are piling wealth at the expense of the less developed nations 
will surely pay up sooner or later, for it is impossible that people 
should live on the same planet for long, half rich and half poor, 
half overfed and half starving. 
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Parallel with this deeply somber and seemingly hopeless picture of 
the human race is the provision the Lord God has made for its redemp- 
tion. When the time had fully come, the grace of God appeared for 
the salvation of all people (Galatians 4:4; Titus 2:11). God sent 
forth his Son to redeem humankind in order that we might attain the 
status of sons and daughters. The promise given to our first parents 
when they had to leave paradise was fulfilled. The Son of God became 
the Son of man; he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
and by his resurrection opened the way for humankind to return to 
their former estate through faith in his name. On his ascension, the 
Lord Jesus commissioned his followers to go out into the world and 
proclaim the gospel, the good news of salvation. The gospel was 
spread far and wide until the Roman world was turned upside down, and 
within three centuries Christianity became the state religion with 
all the advantages and disadvantages that ensued. 


In later centuries, the gospel spread to all Europe and eventually to 
the Americas. The influence of the gospel upon those nations was 
such that European civilization was given the epithet "Christian". 
But we learn from history that, for the most part, the nations con- 
cerned used the gospel of the grace of God to serve their selfish 
purposes, and their treatment of their fellow humans was far from 
Christian. The church of Christ, which had to live and work in these 
historical developments, kept the light of the gospel shining, at 
times brightly and at other times rather dimly. After the Reforma- 
tion, however, millions of men and women in Europe rediscovered the 
true meaning of the Christian message, and from the 18th century on- 
ward many were fired with the vision of going out into the world and 
proclaiming the gospel to peoples who were without Christ. As a re- 
sult, millions in Africa, Asia, and the other continents accepted the 
Lord Jesus as their Lord and Savior. In our time, multitudes in 
these continents are crowding into the church every year, and it is 
expected that before long the gospel will have been preached to all 
the tribes and nations of this world, and that all will be able to 
read the Holy Scriptures in their own native tongue. 


In addition to this activity, especially since the end of the Second 
World War, many Christian denominations and specifically the Lutheran 
communion of churches through the Lutheran World Federation, have 
considered it their binding duty to give massive aid to distressed 
humanity through relief and rehabilitation, first in war-ravaged Eu- 
rope and later in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. We in Ethiopia 
consider this type of Christian service as proclaiming the gospel 
with deeds that speak louder than words. Even then, hundreds of 
millions of our fellow human beings today cannot get one square meal 
a day. They are perpetually hungry and are dying a slow and painful 
death, while in the affluent section of humanity many people are said 
to suffer and even die from the effects of overfeeding. It is also 
said that food sufficient for millions is thrown away every day. The 
affluent nations have amassed vast riches beyond the imagination of 
the unlettered and hungry peoples of the poverty-stricken nations. 
Billions of dollars are being spent for the exploration and conquest 
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of outer space, by which a segment of the human race, "neglecting 
justice and the love of God", is striving to immortalize its scien- 
tific achievements and fame in the tradition of the people long ago 
who tried to build the tower of Babel and brought the Lord's judgment 
not only on themselves but upon all succeeding generations of men and 
women with the confusion and multiplicity of tongues. To paraphrase 
the words of Scripture, they ought to have done this without neglect- 
ing the other (Luke 11:42). 


Many people appear to be so apprehensive about the state of the world 
as to believe that the race in nuclear and other armaments - at the 
cost of billions of dollars - is certain to lead to war and the anni- 
hilation of the human race. In my view, this belief can only be 
based on the assumption that the Creator of the universe has either 
ceased to exist for them or has completely withdrawn from the affairs 
of this world. But we learn from the Scriptures that the Lord Jesus 
wondered not at the lack of people but at the lack of faith on earth 
when he comes (Matthew 25:31,32; Luke 18:8). Whatever men and women 
may think or do, the Lord God has worked and is working to bring 
about his eternal purpose for his creation. Although untold misery 
and destitution for the underprivileged will continue for a time 
through man's inhumanity to man, it is my belief that the light of 
the gospel of Christ will continue to shine on this earth and that 
his church will strive to hold him up as the only hope for this world 
while endeavoring to care for his creation with love that reflects 
his unspeakable love. 


As an illustration of this, allow me to report briefly the endeavor 
of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus in the field of 
"integrated human development". In the situation in which it lives 
and works, this church determined to serve the "whole human person" - 
spirit, soul, and body - and embarked upon development work as a fac- 
et of its witness to the love of God in Christ. In May 1972, in or- 
der to help achieve this aim, the churches addressed a document enti- 
tled "On the Interrelation between Proclamation of the Gospel and 


The around 300 youth participants staged a special youth presentation 
during which they put forward the concerns - ranging from the prob- 
lems of peace and justice in South Africa, Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America to the future of youth work in the LWF - discussed at the 
Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering. After presenting their recommenda- 
tions, the youth drew the delegates and other participants out of 
their seats to join a human chain that danced and weaved its way 
round the hall. On Friday, August 3, the youth encouraged partici- 
pants to "fast and pray" during either or both meal breaks and take 
part in a through-the-night vigil beginning that evening. The aim of 
the prayer and fast was to "hold up for prayer and reflection both 
the anguish of a suffering world and the signs of hope we experi- 
ence". In all, the reduction and elimination of meals netted a total 
of US$ 5,469, which the LWF agreed to designate for immediate aid to 
victims of drought in Zimbabwe. Photo: Peter Williams 
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Human Development" (see Lutheran World, Vol. XX, No. 2, 1973, pp. 
187-192 to all the member churches of the Federation and to the donor 
agencies through the LWF General Secretariat. This document attract- 
ed attention on the international level and was the subject of a num- 
ber of consultations and theological discussions for several years. 
It may be affirmed that it received general acceptance in the Luther- 
an communion of churches and beyond and helped to advance the notion 
of a "holistic" approach in Christian service. With the active sup- 
port of the Lutheran World Federation and our cooperating partners, 
the overseas churches and missions that have been laboring in Ethio- 
pia for many years were striving to help people improve the quality 
of their lives through proclamation and development, viz., evangelis- 
tic outreach and nurture, basic literacy, general education, health 
care, agricultural and water development, vocational training, reset- 
tlement, reafforestation, improvement of the means of communication, 
and construction of bridges and roads in the country districts where 
they do not exist. The Mekane Yesus Church sees its task of procla- 
mation and development as an effort whereby the spiritual and materi- 
al needs of the human person are seen and met together and as caring 
for God's creation, albeit on a modest scale. Both aspects of this 
task are regarded as essential, and to try to separate them would be 
as dangerous as an operation on Siamese twins and an disservice to 
creation. 


I have referred to the fact that in recent years Christians of the 
Lutheran confession and others have made considerable efforts toward 
the relief and rehabilitation of distressed humanity. Let me now 
take the liberty to address some questions to the Assembly: How ade- 
quate is this relief and rehabilitation work when seen in the light 
of the suffering and starvation of nearly a quarter of the human 
race? Could one affirm with confidence that the followers of Christ 
are doing all they can to care for his creation? Could Christian 
people who live in affluent societies be educated to give more of the 
abundant resources with which the Lord has blessed them? In other 
words, could they be challenged to reduce their life-styles somewhat 
for the sake of Christ so as to enable their less fortunate fellow 
humans to experience something of the life which they themselves take 
for granted? Could this crucial problem of caring for creation be 
lifted up to the ecumenical level and placed on the agenda of the on- 
going consultations between the Lutheran World Federation, the Lu- 
theran churches, and the other Christian churches for discussion as 
to how to evolve an agreed plan for all Christians to act as one body 
in the name of Christ to rescue his creation? 


I am convinced that the concerted and practical action of all the 
followers of Christ will transform the lot of the millions of human 
beings who live in wretched poverty. By this act of Christian love 
and service, the followers of Christ will become the salt of the 
earth and thus come up to the expectation of their Lord. In this 
connection, I should express fear that, although necessary in cases 
of emergency, relief aid alone will tend to take something away from 
the dignity of the human person and reduce him/her to the status of 
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a beggar. The ideal thing, it seems to me, would be to help people 
help themselves to stand squarely on their own feet. Rehabilitation 
and development should be the goal of the Christians in the task of 
caring for God's creation. May I then make bold to appeal to all the 
churches that constitute this Lutheran World Federation and to all 
the followers of Christ everywhere to take seriously to heart this 
matter of caring for creation and to make a united effort to pool 
their resources and know-how for the rehabilitation and development 
of the underprivileged, wherever they may be, and of their natural 
resources. It is my firm conviction that such an act of love and 
concern in the name of Christ will be a shining example worthy of 
emulation by the affluent peoples and their leaders, and a sacrifice 
acceptable and well-pleasing to God our Father. 
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TAPANI RUOKANEN 


A STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 
REACTION TO EMMANUEL ABRAHAM'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR CREATION 





Only one world: 

My Ethiopian brother made a profound appeal to the Christian world on 
behalf of the future of the "Third World" and of the whole of humani- 
ty. We in the industrialized countries have been brought before a 
stern court - and the condemnation that we have received is just. 
However, what is involved is not merely a question of rich and poor 
but the future of the whole human race. A change must take place in 
human behavior. Time has run out. There must be action now. There 
is only one world, however we may number some parts of it, and the 
time has come for the whole of humanity to devise a strategy for sur- 
vival. We must choose between two intolerable alternatives. Hard as 
any conceivable change will be, the present situation is completely 
untenable. Thus we must choose the difficult path of change. 


The environment cannot stand our affluence: 

The world that God created is being destroyed. That was Emmanuel 
Abraham's first warning to us. In the developing countries, the im- 
poverishment of the environment poses a direct threat to millions be- 
cause they depend directly on the land for survival. But the bill 
for the industrial countries' welfare is falling due for payment. 

The wastes generated by our industry, as well as the sulphur and 
nitrogen compounds released when fossil fuels are burned are threat- 
ening water bodies, farmland, and forests. The environmental changes 
brought about by acid rain are slow, but the course to destruction is 
clear. The "gentle rain from heaven" has become a solution of sul- 
phur dioxide and nitrous oxide. Some 900 of the 5,000 lakes in 
southern Norway are now devoid of fish, and 
fish stocks have dwindled in 2,500 of 
Sweden's lakes. Some species of small 
birds have suddenly become rare or disap- 
peared altogether in Finland. Air pollu- 
tion has destroyed perhaps eight per cent 
of the forests in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Toxins accumulate in the food 
chain and find their way into our bodies. 
Thus we, too, are an endangered species. 
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Developing countries becoming rubbish bins: 

As anti-pollution laws are tightened in the industrial world, the de- 
veloping countries are becoming international rubbish bins for their 
most dangerous wastes. Every year sees the development of several 
thousand new chemical compounds, whose manufacture involves the cre- 
ation of new hazardous wastes. Manufacturers in industrialized coun- 
tries often transfer their production facilities to developing coun- 
tries, keeping their production methods secret from the governments 
in those countries. The developing countries have not been able to 
create the kind of legislation necessary to limit pollution. 


The unknown code of destruction: 

One of the things that scientists do not know is the mechanism by 
which acid rain is caused. The chemical danger is particularly in- 
sidious because the adverse effects manifest themselves slowly in the 
environment, and often irreparable damage has been done before they 
are noticed at all. 


The receding forests: 

Wood was long our most important source of energy, and today half the 
people in the world still use it to cook their food. However, the 
world's reserves of fuel wood are dwindling rapidly. This fuel cri- 
sis is causing the area covered by rain forests to shrink alarmingly 
and also a frightening expansion of the world's deserts. It has been 
estimated that the developing countries' forests will have been re- 
duced by half by the end of this century. Intensive cultivation of 
new tree stands has not yielded the results hoped for, because it can 
impoverish the soil to an extent that nature needs thousands of years 
to redress. 


The solar monopoly: 

Solar energy does not appear to offer humanity a just solution ei- 
ther, because its exploitation is largely in the hands of the same 
large companies whose commercial structures are now keeping the de- 
veloping countries in poverty. Solar energy will also be commercial- 
ized in the manner that suits the industrial countries best. 


The world is one economically, too: 

The second subject that my African brother discussed was the world 
economy, which has been made to serve the precise needs of the indus- 
trialized countries by exploiting the developing countries' resourc- 
es. But selfish pursuit of the industrial countries' own economic 
interests is a shortsighted policy because the last two decades have 
seen a change in the world economic order: also in the economic 
sense, there is only one world. That is why it is just now, at an 
economically opportune time, that economic growth should be aimed at 
improving the lot of the whole world and not, for example, just the 
United States or western Europe. And this is not merely for moral 
reasons but because the benefit will be shared by all, for the laws 
of economics have changed and the old order does not work any more. 
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The slump in the developing countries increases our unemployment: 
Sixty per cent of the developing countries' exports go to the indus- 
trialized countries, but an average of 30 per cent of the industrial 
countries' exports go the the developing countries. More than a 
third of the jobs in the industrial countries depend directly on the 
developing countries. There are about 30 million unemployed in the 
OECD (Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development) coun- 
tries. Unless resources can be transferred to the developing coun- 
tries, unemployment and other economic difficulties will worsen in 
the industrialized countries. The prices received by the developing 
countries for their raw materials have not been increasing in pace 
with those of industrial products. Developing countries can offer a 
constantly growing range of industrial products, but the industrial- 
ized countries restrict imports of these articles in order to protect 
their own expensive products on domestic markets. However, we should 
adapt our production to the new situation, lower our tariff barriers, 
and give the developing countries' products access to our markets. 
The trade policies now pursued by the industrialized countries are 
retarding development in the rest of the world and preventing the re- 
covery of the world economy. 


We need to invest in a future: 

The industrialized countries' investments in the developing countries 
are largely designed to promote our own trade and industrial inter- 
ests. Development aid of this kind is destructive. What is now 
needed in the developing countries is a gradual program of investment 
spanning several decades and covering such fields as education, 
health care, ensuring self-sufficiency in foodstuff production, and 
Strengthening the economic structure of communities to enable them to 
achieve the economic independence called for by Emmanuel Abraham - 
and without which their political independence is empty of content. 


The poorest grow poorer: 

Per capita income has been declining steadily in the poorest African 
countries for the past decade, especially in regions afflicted by un- 
fortunate natural conditions. Resources should be channeled into the 
most underdeveloped areas, in which development is most difficult to 
accomplish and the prevailing circumstances more severe. 


"Third World" adopting our attitude: 

Many of the developing countries have adopted the development model 
offered by the industrialized countries, which aims at rapid growth 
in industrial output. This has forced the countries of the Third 
World into competition with each other, made them arm themselves 
against each other, and encouraged them to exploit their non-renew- 
able natural resources in the same way as the industrialized coun- 
tries. The present approach makes it more difficult for Third World 
countries to develop on the basis of their own cultural, social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions. Attempts by the Third World to 
form a common economic and political front against the industrialized 
Countries have foundered. Different parts of the Third World are 
fighting each other also on the economic front. The only thing that 
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still unites the Third World is suffering. This is the industrial- 
ized countries' bequest to the developing countries - and it is 
leading to a similar catastrophe in the economic sphere to what is 
already occurring in the environment. 


Despair in the industrialized countries: 

People in the industrialized countries have gained the whole world, 
but they are losing their souls. Although they have subjugated na- 
ture and the world to their will, they have not achieved the happi- 
ness they seek. On the contrary, more and more people today are 
tempted to slump into the greatest of sins: despair and faithless- 
ness. 


Old ideologies empty: 

The work of building nations is nearing completion in the industrial- 
ized countries. Political ideologies that drew their strength from 
social struggles have become empty and uniform forces with the pur- 
pose of maintaining the machinery of prosperity. Bureaucracy and 
technology no longer serve people but have become forces that limit 
creative ability - and threaten life. 


Weapons no longer protect our culture: 

Security systems that once protected the cultures and achievements of 
nations have degenerated into a grotesque spiral of armaments that is 
depriving the whole of humanity of precious resources on a huge 
scale. Two days' defense spending is enough to cover the total bud- 
gets of all UN sub-organizations. In the world today, there are 
about 50,000 nuclear warheads larger than the one that obliterated 
Hiroshima. 


Science will not solve moral problems: 

Our exploitation of energy resources threatens to consume the whole 
of creation. Industrial production leads to an insane compulsion to 
consume, to a bondage materialism that invades people's culture and 
spiritual life and, in the process, destroys their living environ- 
ment. Information, technology, and science have not been able to 
show us what is right and what is wrong because our knowledge has not 
been guided by values that protect life. The development of science 
and technology has long since outstripped our moral and ethical de- 
velopment. 


Communications not helping life: 

We have created a vast system of communication that speeds news, peo- 
ple, and goods around the world but is incapable of mediating infor- 
mation and activities that would preserve life. Our imaginative and 
intellectual powers are confined to the narrow courses of the past. 


What has happened to people: 

People in the industrialized countries have become lonely; many live 
from day to day with the help of medicine. Our family ties have been 
loosened - or severed altogether. We meet each other less often, and 
opportunities to decide our own affairs have been diminished. Few of 
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us enjoy our work any more. We have lost our creativity. We feel a 
strong sense of helplessness, which is reinforced by the domineering 
attitudes of officialdom. Genuine culture is often replaced by in- 
ternational entertainment, which offers artificial, strong experienc- 
es. These do nothing to enrich our lives but rather fill our free 
time with emptiness. 


Elites dominate the world: 

Experts have become the elite of the industrialized world, and they 
are leading us to destruction. The elites that control the sciences, 
politics, the economic sphere, the military, health care, education, 
and trade and development cooperation typically display complete in- 
difference to anything other than the internal and theoretical issues 
of their own special sectors. These elites are cynical and unfeel- 
ing: people's suffering, dreams, and hopes mean nothing to them; nor 
do people's conceptions of what is right and what is wrong. They are 
characteristically unable to perceive life and the world as a totali- 
ty. These experts have the answer to every conceivable problem and 
have no need to listen to others. Their power is enormous. In them- 
selves, they are perfect, deaf and blind. Their creative power is 
satanic. Only by breaking the power of those elites can life be 
saved. 


Might makes right: 

The world of values that guides the development of humanity is found- 
ed on the premise that might makes right. The superpowers have di- 
vided the world into their respective spheres of interest. This di- 
vision is accepted internationally, although it is devoid of any mor- 
al justification. This acceptance of the argument that might makes 
right enables the "Third World" to be deprived not only of its mate- 
rial wealth but also of its culture, dignity, and future - resources 
that have been granted to each and every nation. Those who implement 
the law of might and right are trying to create elites in the "Third 
World", to hold political and economic power in the developing coun- 
tries as well. These "Third World" elites promote their own wealth 
and bolster their own power by supporting the mistakes of the indus- 
trialized countries, aiding and abetting exploitation and ignoring 
the suffering of their own peoples. 


The heavy responsibility of the church: 

Also the Lutheran churches have become closely identified with the 
dominant culture in the industrialized countries. We represent a 
middle-class and materialistic form of Christianity, which has helped 
to sustain the forces that now threaten creation. This culture also 
threatens generations as yet unborn. Our culture contains many of 
the features of one doomed to destruction, a fate that many have suf- 
fered, as world history shows us, and there is the danger that if it 
goes down it will bring with it, into final perdition, all life - 
both existing and future. 


The God of faith or of history? 
While the forces of perdition rage, doctrinal questions of secondary 
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significance are being discussed within the church - as is the case 
in my own Finland. Protestant theology is receding further and fur- 
ther from the reality of people, the world, and the church and con- 
centrating on its own theoretical questions, which have extremely 
little bearing on the major problems of humanity. Theology has for- 
gotten that God is not the god of a religious cult, but of history. 
In accordance with our Lutheran tradition, reason has been given un- 
controlled power in secular affairs; the focus of concentration has 
been on the individual's religious problems. Theologians and many 
members of the clergy have become an elite of their own - one among 
many. 


Solutions only on paper: 

Most of the world's crises and its structural inequalities and injus- 
tices have been dealt with in international resolutions and programs, 
which could be implemented if only the will and courage existed. But 
there is a contradiction between the noble ideals expressed in papers 
and reality. We cannot alter our course to avoid destruction merely 
by approving sympathetic resolutions or showing pity. We, too, are 
in a pitiable situation. We must dare to look critically at our- 
selves and the form of the Christian faith we have been promoting. 


The goal of perfection must be abandoned: 

I have been trying to demonstrate that our whole way of life and 
thinking must be changed if we are to avoid destruction. We must 
abandon our efforts to achieve complete power, our obsessive desire 
to control everything. We no longer need heroic deeds, fire, and 
blood, but rather to recover from a serious illness. We must eschew 
our dream of an ideal society and learn to live as part of the real 
world. The starting point in this change will have to lie deeper 
than merely mending our ways, passing resolutions, and making our- 
selves look better. The change must take place in our minds, in our 
ways of thinking, in our attitudes, and also in our social struc- 
tures. 


Ordinary people - the new resource: 

It will not be enough for us to criticize our political leaders be- 
cause the change must start from the level of ordinary people. Ordi- 
nary people all over the world are prepared to build peace with each 
other and establish harmony with nature. A strategy for survival 
will not emerge from our rulers' palaces. It will be created by or- 
dinary people with the capacity to grow. We do not have to eschew 
growth, but we must alter its course. We have been able to dominate 
nature; now we must find the ability to protect life. If the church- 
es support those ordinary people, they will find faith in their abil- 
ities to move away from this destructive course. The strategy for 
survival that we need must be put together in different parts of the 
world, by people representing different professions and belonging to 
all age groups. People are hard at work everywhere to attain peace, 
life for future generations and also for the "Third World". Emmanuel 
Abraham has told us how the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 
is struggling for survival and in defense of people in Ethiopia. 
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The change has already begun: 

The peace movement in the industrialized countries is demanding an 
end to the arms race. Political activists, Christians, feminists, 
students, artists, and workers stand side by side in this struggle. 
The same front includes young people who besiege nuclear power sta- 
tions and production plants that pollute the environment with dange- 
rous chemicals. The ecological movement is assembling a new intelli- 
gentsia, which is building the common culture of humanity. A world 
within the scope of people's abilities is in the process of birth. 
There is not only much emotion involved in building this world but 
also intellectual strength - the best brains of humanity, which are 
endowed with sufficient imagination to be able to grasp creation as a 
totality, without divorcing sense from feeling, the physical from the 
mental, the spirit from matter. 


Old dreams must be reexamined: 

People have different kinds of dreams. Sometimes these are called 
capitalism, sometimes socialism, and sometimes something else. The 
time has come to evaluate all’ of our dreams against the criterion of 
how they support - or threaten - the survival of creation. The eth- 
ics of ideologies, ideals, systems, and individuals is determined by 
their bearing on survival, peace, and development - not in proclama- 
tions of ideals, not in the historical achievements of power systems. 
They must be examined in the light of their ability to begin disman- 
tling their senseless weapons systems, perceive the world economy in 
a comprehensive setting, and adapt their production levels to propor- 
tions that the biosphere and people can sustain. 


The new movement for life is not exclusive to the citizens of the in- 
dustrialized countries. Its characteristic features include a new 
internationalist outlook, growth away from shortsighted national and 
ideological values toward a sense of membership of the whole human 
family. The people all over the world who have embraced the new 
life-style want to do something about the problems that are pondered 
at all international conferences without any solution being found. 


We need bigger dreams: 

Our dreams have been too narrow and therefore dangerous. There is no 
going back to the past. But we do not have to give up our dreams. 
No, in fact, we must find bigger dreams that can be shared by all 
people all over the world. And those dreams must not be confined to 
people but must encompass the whole of creation. Homo sapiens has 
been a poor lord of creation, and it is time to become humble and 
seek conciliation. We cannot dominate the world without destroying 
it. We know that from experience. The Tower of Babel is high 
enough. We have not become gods, but we have become estranged from 
our Creator and his creation. If we are to become reconciled, we 
must humble ourselves to see our lives as part of creation, and grow 
into fellowship with our fellow humans and every living creature. 

Let us reject our idols and agree to carry our cross. It is not for 
us to build a kingdom for ourselves; rather, we are to become part of 
the common structure. There is a hope in the world that is not 
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generated within ourselves. We do not sustain that hope; it sustains 
us. 


Have we powers greater than despair? 

Can we find within ourselves a force stronger than the despair we see 
around us? We share the same hope that created the world and people 
in his own image. God still hopes for us, even if we no longer do so 
ourselves. Only the church can encourage that hope in the midst of 
humanity's despair. Do we have the boldness to build a future on the 
strength of that hope? 


Hate and violence are in people's minds; they exist nowhere else. It 
is also in people's minds that the limits of possibility lie, nowhere 
else. It is in people's minds that peace, justice, and love must 
grow. Life is not something remote; it pulses in ourselves and in 
other people. Those who will build the future will not fear each 
other; they will not fear the world, nor death, nor life. They know 
that building a world will need many lessons and revolutions, not 
just a single right one. 


People working in their hearts are on the move: 

I am sure that here today there are many people who are willing to 
examine themselves and apply themselves to working for greater human- 
ity, because they know that it is the only thing that gives a meaning 
and a purpose to our lives. These people know that every creature - 
however little, lame, or imperfect - has the right to grow to fru- 
ition within the limits and conditions that are built into every form 
of life in accordance with the will of the Creator. Nothing may de- 
prive those people of the future of the certainty that they are on 
the side of the Creator, the Prince of Life. They will contribute 
their strength to reducing problems to human size, enabling them to 
be solved. They are proclaiming the message of hope, which unites 
all those in the world who seek hope. Even in despair, they carry 
the hope of the world, because Christ lives in them. 


The resurrection has begun: 

Our planet is about four billion years old. Life rose from the wa- 
ters about 600 million years ago. Homo sapiens is some four million 
years old. It will soon be 40 years since the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. It may be that our planet is the only one in 
the universe populated by living beings. It pulses with life in the 
blackness of space; it is both extremely fragile and incredibly re- 
silient. Life is the most amazing phenomenon in the universe. And 
it will abide. The resurrection has begun. And God is again creat- 
ing humanity from the dust. 
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CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSAECKER 


SUBTHEME "IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR HUMANKIND" 
PRESENTATION ON PEACE 





In the following address I shall outline the problem of peace in five 
sections, moving first from the circumference to the center and then 
outward again to the circumference. In the first section, we shall 
glance at the present situation in international politics and, in the 
second, ask how it was possible for this situation to arise in the 
history of humanity. In the third section - and here we come to the 
central point - it will be a question of the relationship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and his church to this situation. From here, we move 
outward again to the circumference, asking in the fourth section 
about the ethical principles of the church in face of the problem of 
peace, and, in a final fifth section, looking at possible political 
steps. 


Even if we had far more time at our disposal, it would still be im- 
possible to give this paper the form of an objective logical demon- 
stration, since the resources available to scientific, political, and 
theological reasoning are insufficient to furnish answers to the key 
questions. I shall try to present facts and arguments impartially, 
without hesitating, however, to express my opinions, my firm convic- 
tions, and my faith, as a brother to brothers and sisters. 


1. The international political situation 


In the North, in Europe particularly, we often differentiate between 
the East-West conflict and the North-South conflict. Both terms are 
rather artificial. By the "East-West conflict" is meant the global 
political opposition between the two major 
military powers of our day, an opposition 
that has led to the arms race but, so far, 
not to armed conflict. The term "South" de- 
notes the majority of the human race, locat- 
ed for the most part to the south of the ma- 
jor powers and their economically strong al- 
lies, and faced with a whole range of domes- 
tic problems and many strains and stresses 
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in their relations with the concentration of power in the North. I 
shall speak first - far too briefly, of course - about the problems 
of the South. 


The South's most obvious problems are economic in kind. In a number 
of southern countries, the technological and industrial development 
on which the political predominance of the North rests has undeniably 
begun. It suffers, however, from at least three severe handicaps. 
First, it is paying the price of this today by a burden of financial 
debt that is virtually irredeemable. I would hope, of course, that 
the vital interests shared by debtors and creditors alike will lead 
to compromises whereby disaster may be averted. Second, and here we 
come to the most serious handicap today, this development is accompa- 
nied by social inequalities that are steadily increasing, as is also 
the hunger of a constantly growing minority. While the competitive 
nature of the capitalist economy may indeed provide a major spur to 
rapid development, at the same time, however, it continues to perpet- 
uate these inequalities. Population growth - the result of advances 
in medicine and of the poverty of families - makes them inevitable. 
Third, the ecological damages caused are for the most part noticed 
only when it is already too late. This could produce disaster in a 
few decades. 


The economic problems - but by no means these alone - issue in and 
are intensified by a variety of local wars: civil wars and wars be- 
tween states. It has been reckoned, somewhat arbitrarily, that since 
1945 there have been more than 130 such wars, and undoubtedly there 
are more still to come. In many cases, these have been wars for 
freedom from colonialist domination. Increasingly, it became a mat- 
ter of the distribution of power between regional and local foci of 
power, of the competing interests of tribes, of old and new nations. 
Only in part was it a case of proxy wars waged by the major powers of 
the North. These major powers are undoubtedly engaged in a persis- 
tent and unending struggle to establish spheres of influence through- 
out the world, to secure raw materials, markets, political allies. 
Only to a limited extent, however, do overt wars serve their interest 
here; more than once the major powers have imposed a swift end to 
military flare-ups. Commercially and politically, a number of north- 
ern industrial nations have an interest in the still steadily growing 
exportation of arms. The power vacuum left by the end of political 
colonialism is being filled with weapons; the continuing economic co- 
lonialism is inseparably connected with the growth of national econo- 
mies in the South. It is undoubtedly the case that, since 1945, more 
human beings have been carried off in their youth by wars, hunger, 
and diseases connected with underfeeding, than by the two world wars 
put together. 


In the North - i.e., in the territories of the two major powers, 
their European allies, the European neutrals, and Japan - there has 
not been an open war since 1945. In certain domestic national con- 
troversies, stronger neighboring nations have intervened militarily. 
In political relationships, there was a swift transition from the 
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alliances of the major powers against Hitler to the cold war and the 
formation of the two blocks of allies. Then came a period of détente 
between the two blocks, which has given place today to a renewed and 
growing confrontation. Economically, the first three decades follow- 
ing the Second World War witnessed a phase of rapid, indeed unprece- 
dented, growth. Since the mid-1970s, there has been stagnation, and 
unemployment is increasing, visibly in most countries, invisibly in 
others. Ideologically, there is hostility between the blocks, held 
in check but not removed by the declared desire for peaceful coexist- 
ence. From the standpoint of international law, there is peace. 

Over it, however, is suspended the Damoclean sword of the danger of 
nuclear war. 


How probable is an outbreak of war? Here we are thrown back on sub- 
jective appraisals. All I can offer, therefore, is a personal opin- 
ion. It must, I'm afraid, be a rather pessimistic prognosis. The 
political conflict between the two great systems was already prepro- 
grammed in 1945. They had been united only by their opposition to 
Hitler. In my judgment, armed conflict between them has been de- 
ferred by two factors that favored demarcation rather than amity be- 
tween them: the division of Europe into zones of influence, since the 
Yalta conference of 1945, and the arrival of nuclear weapons. Since 
then, just as happened before the First World War, an endless arms 
race has been in process. Disarmament does not happen, and arms lim- 
itation applies only to weapons of which both sides have sufficient. 
On both sides, there is the will to avoid nuclear war; they would be 
insane otherwise. The question is whether they can avoid nuclear 
war. The development of tactical nuclear weapons - theater weapons, 
medium range missiles - and the spread of nuclear weapons in a number 
of nations make it appear conceivable that a limited war could some 
day, somewhere, be decided by their use. Once the taboo has been 
broken, the first time will not be the last. 


To speak subjectively once again. How a major nuclear war is to be 
avoided permanently defeats my imagination if the present political 
situation in the world continues. It is no comfort to have also to 
say that a detailed description of how such a major nuclear war might 
begin also defeats my imagination. The details of history always 
come as a surprise. 


2. Historical presuppositions 


How was it possible for such an international political situation to 
arise? You will certainly have noticed that I have been very cau- 
tious about attributing guilt in my account so far. One good reason 
for this is the presence of members of the two power blocks, the 
northern neutrals and the southern nations, at this Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation. The aim of anyone who speaks at this As- 
sembly must be reconciliation and not the accentuation of condemna- 
tions. As a German, I could have opted after 1945 to make my perma- 
nent residence in either part of my divided nation; by deliberate 
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decision I belong to the West. In this present Assembly, it is not 
my business to dwell on the political reasons for this decision. In 
addition to this, however, there are deeper and more fundamental rea- 
sons for restraint with reference to guilt. These reasons lie both 
in the structures of profane history and in the Christian faith. 


If we are to avoid or eliminate political disaster, we must try to 
understand as precisely as possible the logical causes of such disas- 
ters. One of the most frequent mistakes that make it so difficult to 
form a judgment here is - I am convinced - the search for the guilty 
party. When I succeed in identifying the guilty party - which is 
never myself - I feel a sense of relief. I can then fight against 
the guilty party and, if I am victorious, the problem will be solved. 
What an appalling mistake and what culpable self-deception! For whom 
then did Jesus intend his story of the pharisee and the publican in 
the temple? 


What is involved here is not simply individual repentance, to which 
Christians for the most part pay lip service far too lightly. It is 
a question of the repentance of political groups with their self- 
exculpating and self-justifying convictions. It is most important to 
say this in no moralizing spirit but simply on the basis of profane 
political and historical analysis. Faith always also calls for a 
considerable intellectual effort, an effort of the intelligence, on 
our part, otherwise it is not faith but laziness. 


Within the brief compass of a lecture, all I can present is theses; 
the demonstration of their soundness can only come in full discus- 
sion. It is my impression that the strains and stresses of the pres- 
ent economic situation and world politics are only the contemporary 
form of the economic and political problems of every millenium, at 
least since the emergence of advanced civilizations. The special 
feature of the present situation is that economy and power have at- 
tained today an unprecedented level of development. Never before 
have there been on this planet so many human beings as relatively 
well-nourished, clothed, and housed as today. Yet inequality, pover- 
ty, and the destruction of nature have not thereby been eliminated. 
Never before have weapons had such potency; we are threatened with 
global destruction today for the first time in human history not be- 
cause we have pursued worse policies than in earlier times but be- 
cause the weapons we have today are far more destructive. I empha- 
size here two factors operative in all previous history: the puta- 
tive role of economic growth and the undoubted role of the struggle 
for power. 


First, the putative role of economic growth. There are civilizations 
that preserved their cultural identity for several millenia: for ex- 
ample, the ancient Egyptian, the Chinese, the Indian, and even West- 
ern civilization. All of them, however, have known repeated serious 
political crises, which their chroniclers have for the most part in- 
terpreted in moralistic terms. But I would assume that stable gov- 
ernment always means government adopting tolerant and humane 
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compromises, and such compromises are only viable when there is 
steady economic growth. Were the political disasters perhaps the ef- 
fects of the "limits of growth"? Did Joseph perhaps already under- 
stand that when he counseled the Egyptian Pharaoh? 


Second, the undoubted role of the struggle for power. There is a 
struggle for existence in all organic nature, but only in humanity is 
there a struggle for power in the strict sense. I would define power 
as the accumulation and use of means in the interests of a social 
group or of an individual. It is possible to accumulate food, tech- 
nical instruments, money, weapons, and human supporters. In the 
struggle for power, once embarked on, everyone fears the other party. 
Only if one is superior to the other will one feel secure. This is 
why free competition on the open market is the most powerful engine 
of economic growth. But it is also the reason why the arms race is 
the basic pattern of the foreign policy of rival powers. The strug- 
gle for power, therefore, is neither stupid nor wicked but tragic. 


Sound politics is the balance between reason and power. By "reason" 
here, I mean the awareness of the whole of which one is part; and by 
"power", the accumulation of means in the interests of a particular 
party. Within certain limits, it is possible to ensure a rational 
order within a state by the power of the state. In relations between 
states, we have only the requirement but not the realization of ra- 
tionality. Conservative, liberal, and socialist concepts offer dif- 
ferent solutions; but the conflict of concepts becomes in fact the 
engine and weapon for the conflict between the centers of power. 


3. Christians in history 


That Jesus clearly understands the structure of power is evident from 
a reading of the gospels. The Devil shows him the kingdoms of this 
world and the price of sovereignty over them. Bow down and worship 
me, the lord of power! But what Jesus teaches his disciples is the 
coming complete transformation of the world. The one burden of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables and judgments of Jesus, is that 
judgment overtakes the world of power and a new kingdom begins. This 
is achieved by God, not by human politics. You, the disciples, how- 
ever, are to know this, and already here and now to live in the way 
that befits the kingdom of heaven; not by power but by the love of 
God. The kingdom is already in your midst and growing, just as the 
mustard seed becomes a tree. 


In the language of the theologians, it is impossible to understand 
Jesus other than eschatologically. What this eschatology has in view 
is not some beyond but events in real history. The historians tell 
us that the world of Jesus' time was full of apocalyptic hopes and 
fears. The Jews were expecting the Messiah. They believed that the 
Messiah would come as a victorious king, of course, not in the form 
of the suffering servant of God like Jesus. But Christians then be- 
lieved in the victorious return of Christ. 
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The question I am bound to ask myself, as a modern scientist who has 
studied physics, evolutionary theory, and universal history, is 
whether I can conceive as possible such a transformation of the human 
world - of our awareness, our conduct, our social order? My response 
is "Yes!" I can, and indeed must, conceive such a transformation as 
possible. I am speaking for myself, of course. To me, the cosmic 
imagery of apocalyptic is a cryptic language; to decode it in detail 
exceeds my capacities. Undoubtedly, it embodies the experience of 
the human soul that God's saving work within us is often heralded by 
the horror and the experience of death; and what happens in the human 
soul happens also in the history shaped by that soul. Why should 
conscience, conduct, and social order be incapable of transformation? 
Animal species display a pre-patterned, inherited behavior pattern 
that may have taken millions of years to become stable. Human histo- 
ry, on the contrary, displays radical change within a few millenia. 
Before the New Stone Age, who would have dared to predict agricul- 
ture? Who would have dared to predict the city culture and the great 
empires before these actually appeared on the scene? Or the advanced 
religions, poetry, architecture, philosophy, science, democracy? All 
these forms once had a beginning, and not all that long ago! 


The course taken by actual history was quite different from that ex- 
pected by the first Christians, of course. A powerless minority, 
they expected the transformation of the world. After three centuries 
they were - in the Roman Empire at least - the masters of an untrans- 
formed world. They had to contend with a problem for which the New 
Testament afforded them no guidance: How does one assume political 
responsibility for many millions of human beings, for the whole 
world? The means available to the Christian emperors were no differ- 
ent from those at the disposal of the Stoic emperors. Christian 
bishops were inescapably rulers or counselors to rulers. By what po- 
litical and ethical principles were they to act? How were they to 
reconcile power, reason, and love? 


My guess would be that no stable solution of this problem has been 
found in 2,000 years, and that in these 2,000 years no stable solu- 
tion could indeed have been found. In principle, we were certainly 
able to answer the question of the relationship between power, rea- 
son, and love. If power is accumulation of means, a rational non- 
menacing accumulation is conceivable. The reference to "the lilies 
of the field" is not intended to deter us from storing food and fuel 
for the winter but to set limits to an anxiously and aggressively 
rampant accumulation, limits established by a believing and sensitive 
rational approach. Reason is strong enough to counter the strong 
impulsion of power if it is upheld by the strong impulsion of love to 
the neighbor, which is possible only in the love of God. That would 
be a foretaste of redemption. But history as it actually is has nec- 
essarily had to be shaped among unredeemed human beings. To feel at 
home was never possible or permissible to Christians in any phase of 
the actual history of these millenia, not even in the centuries when 
the Christian church enjoyed political preeminence. At the same 
time, however, Christians who hoped only for history to end have 
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transformed history more rapidly and radically over 1,500 years than 
any one else. Christianity has always been, therefore, both preser- 
vative and transforming, conservative and radical; for both roles 
belong together. And when, a few centuries ago, the Enlightenment 
took over the relay baton of world change from the Christians, it in 
large measure secularized Christian values and principles: liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. It was then, of course, that the fatal di- 
vision emerged in the West, when the radical approach became secular 
and all that remained was a conservative Christianity. 


Martin Luther stated this inner tension of Christianity in terms of 
the doctrine of the two kingdoms. Even God's kingdom on the left 
hand is subject to the commandment of God. Luther sought to protect 
the church against the appalling seduction of power to which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was in his view succumbing. It was not his pur- 
pose to establish a sphere of power independent of God's commandment. 
He knew too much about political machinations not to recognize clear- 
ly the inevitable tragedy of such power. The intensity with which he 
felt the transitory character of the historical orders is clearly re- 
vealed by his expectation that the final judgment would occur in his 
own time, i.e., in 1529, and by the sigh to which he gave vent in his 
closing years: "Come, o longed for last day!" The famous declara- 
tion: "If the world were to end tomorrow, I would plant an apple tree 
today!", though not historically certain, can have been intended by 
Luther at most as a reference to the Christian hope of the last day 
and not to the pagan fear of the world's destruction. The apple 
tree, symbol of the Paradise of creation, then would stand for the 
hope of a new creation. 


4. The church's ethic of war and peace 


There are two different attitudes Christians could adopt in a world 
in which war is on the agenda, and both attitudes have constantly 
been found in history. They could refuse any participation whatever 
in the use of force, and within the limits thereby established either 
practice the contemplative life as in certain religious orders or 
else, as in other religious orders and in the peace churches, prac- 
tice the active love of the neighbor. They could, on the other hand, 
risk participating in the restraint of power by their own exercise of 
power. When first soldiers and then even rulers became Christians, 
the question arose as to what participation in war was permissible 
for the Christian. 


The answer to this question was the doctrine of the "just war". It 
was permissible to conduct war for a just cause only, and here even 
the means used had to be in keeping with a just cause. The applica- 
tion of this doctrine inevitably remained a matter of controversy; 

yet the mere fact that each had to ask himself whether his war was a 
just war was surely in itself a blessing. Defense was invariably 

recognized to be a just cause. But who is the aggressor in a war is 
often far from clear to those involved in it. The establishment of 
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justice was throughout the centuries recognized as a legitimate 
ground for war; it was only with the formal proscription of war since 
1928 (the Kellogg-Briand Pact, reached by 15 nations) and again in 
the Charter of the United Nations, that an international legal barri- 
er to war was established. Does that mean then that Britain and 
France ought not to have declared war on Hitler after his attack on 
Poland? 


What means can be described as just? This, too, is a matter of con- 
troversy. Some people, including theologians, declare the doctrine 
of the just war to be no longer applicable in the nuclear age because 
of the inherent "overkill" of nuclear weapons. Characteristically, 
this argument is employed in two contrasting directions. In the view 
of some, no war today can qualify as "just" because any war can now 
become, and between the major powers is certain to become, nuclear 
war. According to those who take this view, therefore, the only op- 
tion now left is pacifism. In the view of others, since the nuclear 
deterrent has hitherto prevented war, the threat to use these weapons 
must be permissible, even though their use does not meet the criteri- 
on of just means. I consider both these positions to be mistaken, 
or, to put it more carefully, to be an inadequate response to a chal- 
lenge which, admittedly, makes too great a demand. 


In respect of the former (pacifist) response, let me say at once that 
I do not condemn radical pacifism. As a minority stance, it has al- 
ways been a splendid attempt to take Christianity seriously. If 
Christ were to appear among us today and to ask us, "Have you done 
what I told you?", only the non-violent could respond, "Yes, Lord!" 
The rest of us would have to confess: "Lord, we were too weak. We 
wanted to prevent evil by means that are effective in the real 
world." To that Christ would reply: "If you had had the courage to 
venture the way of non-violence, you would have discovered that it is 
viable." I admit I am one of those who have tried to work with the 
means that are effective in this world. have not considered gov- 
ernments that depend on electoral majorities or party organizations 
to be capable of renouncing violence, and I have tried to find pos- 
sible ways for such governments to act and prevent war, at least for 
a little longer. Because I take this stance, it seems to me mistaken 
to consider that the doctrine of the just war no longer applies. If 
this criterion was ever a proper one, then at least the 130 or so 
wars in the Third World must be viewed in its light. Nor can the de- 
fense policy of the major powers be exempted from the traditional re- 
quirements that they recognize, at least formally, by a radical de- 
mand to which they remain deaf. 








That leads on naturally to the second point. I share the view of 
those church authorities which argue in three stages: 1. The actual 
employment of nuclear weapons cannot be appropriate in any just 
cause. 2. To threaten someone with a criminal offense is only effec- 
tive if we make it quite clear that we intend in the last resort to 
commit this criminal offense; but even so to threaten is a criminal 
offense. 3. In actual fact, the nuclear deterrent has up to now made 
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a vital contribution to the prevention of war; we must therefore dis- 
cover other structures for the prevention of war if we are to be rid 
of the nuclear deterrent. 


I therefore share their view that our age, in distinction from all 
previous ages, has been assigned the inescapable task of ending the 
institution of war by the use of secular intelligence. It is impos- 
sible to transform scientific knowledge and technological means as 
radically as has happened in the last two centuries and at the same 
time to cling to political forms that, even in the past, were capable 
of functioning only because the means available for waging the recur- 
ring war did not yet amount to a capacity for total destruction. 


Is the elimination of war excluded in principle? When I speak of 
this question, I like to employ an analogy that I will now apply to 
our present location in this Assembly. We are meeting in Budapest, 
an ancient important city, the capital of a nation with a great his- 
tory. If people had said here 600 years ago, in 1384, "One day, Buda 
and Pest will no longer have city walls!", they would have met with a 
response such as this: "Yes, you dreamer! After the Last Judgment!" 
In actual fact, the two profane inventions that would justify the 
"dreamer's" prophecy had already been invented: the artillery that 
would eventually make those city walls useless; and the territorial 
state defended by police and the judiciary, which would make those 
city walls superfluous. Today there are nuclear weapons, in the 
knowledge of which we have to live in future. There is also world 
commerce; the earth has become a "global village". What we do not 
yet have is the political order corresponding to these realities. 


My pessimistic prognosis about the danger of war is not a radical 
pessimism. If the nations understood the opportunity and the danger, 
they would compel their governments to do what is politically neces- 
sary. The danger is that the change in awareness happens too slowly, 
and that its political effects arrive too late. 


5. What can we do? 


This question can drive us to despair. The individual human being 
feels a certain helplessness when confronted with the danger of a re- 
peat performance of the historical tragedy of power, especially 
Since, this time, it would probably be the greatest of all in world 
history so far. After all, the individual is only one among four 
billions of human beings. What can he or she do to arrest the wheel 
of fate before it comes to the very edge of the abyss? 


In past decades, the majority of people have not asked this question. 
Suppressed fear has often held us older ones back from asking it; 
lack of experience the younger among us. The question has taken on a 
fresh lease of life today, but most of us evade it either by assuring 
ourselves that "everything will be all right" or else saying with 
resignation: "There's nothing we can do about it." Both responses 
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are mistaken. It will not necessarily be all right, and least of all 
if everyone says there's nothing he or she can do about it. Is that 
what we would say if we were sitting beside a drunken driver in an 
automobile? In using this analogy, I am not, let me repeat, branding 
anyone as guilty, either individually or politically. The drunken 
driver stands not for any individual human being or political system 
but for the patterns of human behavior as they have developed in his- 
tory. 


What, then, can be done? 


As I have already said, the most important thing is the change in 
awareness; the indelible conviction that the institution of war must 
be eliminated. If just one human being had come to know this right 
down to the depths of his or her soul, and if within a year could 
have imparted that knowledge to just one other human being, then in 
one year we could have two human beings with a new awareness; after 
two years four; and after 32 years four billion. Would anyone still 
want to oppose them? To be sure, this awareness is achieved only by 
the human being who has once truly seen this situation as it really 
is and has come through the depths of horror and despair. Will four 
billion human beings resist despair? Let us settle then for just a 
hundred thousand, but these in all the countries of the world and 
among the opinion makers in all their nations. These will be able to 
develop patterns of conduct, political programs, whereby the danger 
will be diminished - a considerable achievement even if only provi- 
sional. 


What about political steps? Here, too, I want to respect the compo- 
sition of this Assembly and the place where we are meeting. I ama 
convinced supporter of the West's political system, at least in its 
concept of liberty. For this very reason, I will not make any pro- 
posals for the governments and citizens of the socialist and non- 
aligned countries but only for my fellow citizens in the countries of 
the western alliance. I seek to do so in the spirit of a common 
search for truth. As it is understood in our democracy, freedom is 
not a license I permit myself, but rather the liberty I cherish for 
my fellow-citizens; above all, the freedom of discussion, the freedom 
to seek the truth together, to seek the true goal and the right 
means. 


At the world level, we have to check and control the wars that are 
constantly taking place. Essential if insufficient for this purpose 
is the creation of tolerable economic conditions. Development aid is 
good, but even better is the accordance of reasonable terms of trade, 
j.e., the stronger economy of the North must deal with the weaker 
economy of the South in such a way that the weaker does not go to the 
wall as a result of competition but has the opportunity to grow and 
develop. Because oil is power, the oil producers have enforced terms 
of trade of this kind. But no other raw material has comparable pow- 
er. The population increase must be halted. Previous experience 
suggests that this is only achieved by prosperity, which removes from 
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families the need to be large in order to provide pools of cheap la- 
bor. I break off here: There are so many different problems, but 
none is insoluble. 


A new awareness has emerged in the North in the form of the peace 
movement. Yet this movement concentrates too exclusively on the 
question of nuclear weapons. The nuclear weapon is not the reason 
for the threat of war; it is simply the threat of fatal damage and 
destruction, should its deterrence fail. Without continued change in 
the world political order, the elimination of nuclear arms would 
probably be unattainable in the first place and, I fear, in the sec- 
ond place, would only increase the likelihood of war to the extent 
that it might diminish the threatened damage and destruction.  Com- 
pletely serious negotiations for the reduction of nuclear arms could, 
certainly, help to promote peace. I find it impossible to accept 
that negotiations have so far been conducted with the required dedi- 
cation - on either side - for the failure of one side to conduct them 
seriously is always used as an excuse for the other side not to do 
so. 


Some steps can be taken by one side without any need to persuade the 
other side to do the same. The Soviet Union has declared more than 
once that it will never be the first to use nuclear weapons. Being 
superior in conventional weapons, it is able to make this declaration 
without any risk. Robert McNamara, the former US Defense Secretary, 
has called on the West to make a similar declaration. I believe he 
is right. In exchange, of course, the West would have to strengthen 
its conventional defense forces. The danger here is of a new, very 
expensive, and very dangerous conventional arms race. One of the 
wisest suggestions I have heard in this connection is the program of 
"defensive defense", relying on modern, conventional precision weap- 
ons only employable in defense.. They furnish no excuse for an arms 
race and take away from the other side the anxiety, or at least the 
pretext, of threatened aggression. The elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons could start with the smallest tactical weapons; the first step in 
such a unilateral "one-sided" elimination has already been taken by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 


Here again I break off. I have given examples of possible steps. 
Here, too, there are many and varied problems, but none of them in- 
soluble. In the final analysis, of course, there are no technical 
arms measures that could guarantee peace. At the profane level, only 
a fundamental transformation of political structures could achieve 
that. Such a change is impossible as long as we do not know what we 
ought to want, in other words, as long as there is no change of 
awareness. 
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WALTER ALTMANN 


THE PROBLEM OF JUSTICE 
REACTION TO CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSAECKER'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR HUMANKIND 





We have come from the four corners of the earth to bear witness to- 
gether to the hope we believe exists in Christ for humanity. Our 
witness will need to be full of hope and yet at the same time realis- 
tic. In other words, it cannot be a blind hope but must arise from 
the midst of the very conflicts that shake humanity. My thesis is 
that hope is rooted in the cross of Christ and that its concrete form 
is consequently shaped by human need. 


The time allotted to me is too brief for a detailed examination of 
Car! Friedrich von Weizsäcker's paper. On the whole, the points in 
common between us and the positions on which we diverge will remain 
implicit rather than explicit. It need hardly be said that I share 
von Weizsäcker's conviction that the question of peace is extremely 
urgent and that we have a responsibility to try patiently to exorcize 
the appalling specter of war, and especially the prospect of a 
threatened nuclear war. As for concrete proposals, I would, of 
course, identify much more with the policy of the peace movements in 
West and East. I also have stronger reservations about the official 
policy of the western nations. 


Since, however, I have been asked to supplement the remarks made by 
von Weizsäcker in his paper and coming as I do from Brazil, a country 
of the so-called Third World (which others call the "Two-Thirds" 
World), I would like to dwell a little on the question of justice and 
injustice. These two concepts do not appear even once in von Weiz- 
säcker's paper, unless one counts the reference to the controversy 
over the "just war" concept. Yet that 
peace and justice go hand in hand is one of 
the most basic axioms. Peace without jus- 
tice is not peace. Justice without peace 
is not justice. This combination of the 
two ideas of justice (righteousness) and 
peace is frequently found in the Bible. 
James, for example, says: "The harvest of 
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righteousness is sown in peace" (James 3:18) and Isaiah affirms: "The 
effect of righteousness will be peace" (Isaiah 32:17). Unsurpassed, 
however, is the way the psalmist puts it: "Righteousness and peace 
will kiss each other" (Psalm 85:10). 


These are beautiful and inspiring images, but they are not to be used 
to evade the shattering pictures of poverty and distress that are the 
fruit of injustice. Let me quote a passage from the news sheet of 

the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil (IECLB): 


A hut sinking in the mud in a favela near the bridge 
over the River Guaiba in Pörto Alegre (where the 
IECLB has its headquarters, be it noted): A woman so- 
cial worker is welcomed by five children, the oldest 
of them aged about eight. Their parents have gone 
out foraging in the garbage heaps. Noticing how 
poorly the children look, the social worker asks them 
whether they have already eaten that day. No, they 
had not even had any breakfast. Had they eaten the 
previous evening? Yes, Miss, yesterday Mummy made 
little cakes from'wet newspaper, answered the eldest 
girl. What? Little cakes from what? From wet news- 
paper. Mummy takes a sheet of newspaper, screws it 
in a ball and soaks it in water, and when it is nice 
and soft kneads it into nice small cakes. We eat 
them, drink some water, and feel nice and full in- 
side. 

(Informação IECLB, Vol. 5, No. 60, May 1984, p. 4) 


It would not be difficult to demonstrate a widely ramified network of 
internal factors that have produced such poverty - chronic social in- 
equality; inequitable distribution of resources, goods and opportuni- 
ties; widespread systematic corruption; the logic of oppressive ré- 
gimes, down to and including self-perpetuating poverty. But here we 
find ourselves in an international, indeed, a world assembly of 
Christians who need not have, indeed have no right to have, any obli- 
gations other than those they have to the gospel. There is no ex- 
cuse, therefore, if we fail to denounce publicly the international 
causes leading to this poverty and distress, which, significantly 
enough, are not confined to Brazil but eat steadily away at the en- 
tire Third World and produce cancerous poverty even in the First 
World - as surely as privileged and dominating minorities are also to 
be found even in the Third World. 


This multiplication of poverty, this terrible and swift impoverish- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of the Brazilian nation (as of oth- 
er nations too), emerges on the scene after several decades of com- 
plete adherence to the highly praised development policy of the in- 
dustrialized countries. Hardly more than ten years ago, internation- 
al capitalism was hawking around the world its picture of a "Brazil- 
ian miracle"! Already in recent years, but quite unmistakably today, 
the countries of the Third World are being presented with the bill in 
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the shape of a costly system of one-sided and postdated interest 
charges for loans from the international banks and the imposition of 
a retrograde economic policy on the country concerned by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 


The Brazilian humorist Henfil, who in moments of anguish at the suf- 
fering of his fellow human beings ceases to be a humorist and passes 
over to public denunciations, has described these extortionate inter- 
est rates as today's "gas chambers" (ISTOE, No. 387, May 23, 1984, 

p. 82). Indeed, they destroy far more human beings, anonymously and 
throughout the whole world. Equally guilty certainly, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund lays down as a condition the liquidation of ev- 
ery public deficit in Third World nations. It launches their normal- 
ly compliant governments against the people in question, producing 
large-scale unemployment among the people without any social safety 
net and trimming national industry to the production of excess goods 
for export - thus once again robbing whole nations of the fruits of 
their labor, of work, and even of basic necessities of food. Signif- 
icantly enough, the same International Monetary Fund, on the other 
hand, makes no serious attempt to reduce, for example, the public 
deficit of the United States of America, which is generally recog- 
nized to be one of the main causes of the high interest rates. All 
this has its own peculiar logic, however. The countries of the Third 
World are compelled - by the reduction in the prices of their prod- 
ucts and by the financial blackmail to which they are subjected - to 
finance the economic upsurge of the developed countries, in particu- 
lar the said United States of America, and the price they pay for 
this is poverty, hunger, and death. 


As I see it, the main purpose of the arms race and the balance of 
terror between the western and eastern blocks has for some time no 
longer been mainly the defense against a possible enemy attack on the 
home country, but the establishment and if possible the extension of 
predominance in the rest of the world. I mention, as examples, Cen- 
tral America and Afghanistan. 


I have promised not just to level accusations but also to speak of 
hope. Am I mistaken in thinking that, in spite of everything, there 
is more hope today in the Third World than in the developed capital- 
ist and socialist countries? Could it not be that abundance, power, 
and armaments produce, more than anything else, emptiness, fear, and 
despair? Meanwhile, hopes are germinating in the Third World, and 
these include hope for the renewal and growth of the churches. Ulti- 
mately, it may be impossible to sustain the conviction that hopes no 
longer come from the East and the West (cf. Matthew 8:11) but from 
the South. But where, outside the Third World, or except in a situa- 
tion of oppression could a hymn such as the following - so full of 
joy and hope - be composed? 


Ho! Come you people of all nations, 
Arise and sing with joy! 
Let the new song ring out, 
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Jesus Christ liberation brings! 

The time has come to end the base life of servitude 
imposed on you by people or ideas. 

The time has come to declare: Only God, he alone 
can be Lord of humanity! 


The truth shall make you free. 
You will be truly free in Christ. 
Come all of you, come now indeed 
and celebrate your liberation joyfully! 


You the oppressed, you the exploited, 
You the blind, the lame, the prisoners, the lonely, 
Know that soon a new day will dawn 
A day of justice, a day of truth, 
A day when there will be peace on earth 
When death will be conquered by life 
and servitude end at last! 


(Sérgio Matos, Convite à Liberdade) 


I dare to affirm that anyone who hopes is very near to God's kingdom. 
At the same time, we must be realistic. Many of our hopes have been 
disappointed. Others have only been realized in part. I would even 
say, paraphrasing Paul: If hope in Christ is limited merely to a new 
international economic order (and personally I would add, if it is 
limited merely to a non-independent socialist order), then "we are of 
all human beings most to be pitied" (cf. 1 Corinthians 15:19). Our 
hope lies "in Christ", who also overcomes death, "the last enemy" 
(15:26). We believe in him, and we hope in him. 


When I said that anyone who hopes is very near to God's kingdom, this 
is not because the hoping human being (and, as I said, this mostly 
means the human being pushed to the edge) has any special value pe- 
culiar to him or her, but because Christ has made himself their 
neighbor. It is impressive how Luther, in his exposition of the Sec- 
ond Article of the Apostles' Creed, both in the Small and in the 
Large Catechism, presents this downward movement taken by our Lord 
Jesus Christ - "Lord of life and righteousness and every good and 
blessing". "He did none of these things for himself, nor had he any 
need of them". "In his unfathomable goodness" he came from heaven 
down into the depths of hell in order to redeem us "from sin, from 
the devil, from death, and from all evil". The price of this deliv- 
erance was not "silver and gold" - these are really in the last anal- 
ysis only the seeming lords of our world surely! - but "his own pre- 
cious blood". The Christian hopes stems from the cross. But it 
surely becomes something we get to experience in the depths of human 
suffering and distress. This Christian hope leads in turn to a radi- 
cal transformation of life, in conformity with the cross of Christ: 
"from the devil to God, from death to life, from sin to righteous- 
ness" (Large Catechism). All this in order that we might serve 
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Christ "in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness" 
(Smal] Catechism). 


In this sense, should it not be possible for our Assembly to enter 
into a serious commitment of solidarity with the impoverished and the 
oppressed of our world? Surely it ought to be possible for us to 
make an attempt at understanding so that the problems and opportuni- 
ties of our world are seen with the eyes of those who are subject to 
suffering and distress? Should it not be possible for our churches 
in their own countries and at the world level to give their public 
support to a policy that would bring about a drastic lowering of the 
standard of living in the privileged developed countries for the sake 
of an improvement, probably modest even so, in the living conditions 
of the marginalized countries? 


Ought we not to issue a summons aiming at the transformation of the 
unjust world economy? Should it not be possible to Challenge our own 
Churches, our Lutheran ones especially, on all continents to allocate 
let us say ten per cent of their total income for the conscientiza- 
tion of our fellow human beings to the need for change and the estab- 
lishment of visible signs of their effort in this direction? I have 
spoken in the hope that, in Christ and with Christ as our foundation, 
Such commitments in favor of humanity are indeed possible. 
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T. SIMON FARISANI 


REACTION TO CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSAECKER'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR HUMANKIND 





I AM NOT a philosopher. I am not a theologian. I am not an expert. 
I am not a politician. I am not a statistician. I am not a nuclear 
physicist. Had I been all of these, I would philosophize on tensions 
between East and West; theologize on the horizontal and vertical im- 
plications of the cross for the well-fed northerners and the ill-fed, 
or unfed, southerners; table a document on violations of human 
rights, from the death of Abel at the hands of his brother Cain to 
the death of Steve Biko in detention and beyond; expound extensively 
on the ideological conflicts in different societies and social or- 
ders; present cold and lifeless statistics in figures and percentages 
to illustrate and enumerate the emotional and material casualties 
among the oppressed in all societies; and spend sleepless nights over 
the possibility of a nuclear holocaust. 


I AGREE with my friend, Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker, and with you 
all, that there are things that make for peace and things that make 
for war. These may be social, economic, political, ideological, even 
theological. I shall concentrate first on things that make for war 
and then on things that make for peace, hopefully developing not the 
detail but the spirit of the lecture to which I am reacting. I am a 
South African, and because of the color of my skin I have to sleep on 
the thorny bed of apartheid every day, with the exception of February 
30 each year. I therefore look at the concepts of war and peace, and 
even hope and despair, through the eyes of apartheid. 


I BELIEVE IN PEACE. I do not believe in war. But I believe that 
where there is no peace there will be war. I believe in justice. I 
do not believe in injustice. But I also be- 
lieve that where there is no justice, peace 
cannot prevail. 


1. We have no peace 


The greatest enemy of peace in the whole 
world is apartheid. While its headquarters 
are in South Africa, it also manifests it- 
self in a variety of forms and colors in 
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many societies. The so-called tension between East and West and the 
artificial wealth of the North and the induced poverty of the South 
are subtle forms of discrimination on ideological and economic bases. 
I work on the premise that, had we taken care of the pennies of love 
of God and of neighbors, of justice for all and humiliation for none, 
the present pounds and forints of atomic stockpiles and conventional 
armory arsenals would not have seen daylight. In fact, one stray an- 
gel once said "the only hope we have for peace in the world lies in 
our bombing ourselves out of existence, to give God another chance of 
creating man out of stone, no more of clay". (It has since been es- 
tablished that this angel did not come from God, and had actually not 
heard of Christ's crucifixion and resurrection, offering hope and 
peace to humankind.) 


2. Apartheid in church and society 


The LWF took a great risk in asking a South African to speak or react 
on peace. Black South Africans have all the reasons not to know any- 
thing about peace - not since the mid-1850s, but particularly since 
1948. Apartheid works around the clock to disturb our peace with God 
and our fellow men and women, both in church and in state. It is 
God's miracle and a mystery that many of us in South Africa still ut- 
ter the word peace and embrace all that it stands for. All the un- 
bridled discrimination, terror, and violence against the black commu- 
nity have not succeeded in destroying our love for peace; if anything 
we have been strengthened in our hope for peace. We still believe 
that, in the cross, Christ brought heaven to earth and earth to heav- 
en. In him, there is no East or West, North or South. 


3. We are trapped and trampled 


As a black South African, I should not be expected to speak with the 
"coolness" and "objectivity" of a distanced sociologist or with the 
"patience" and "understanding" that often accompanies church confer- 
ences or assemblies held in the tranquility and peace of Budapest, 
discussing weather conditions in hell where winter temperatures never 
fall below boiling point. I speak with my mouth in Budapest, but my 
whole body and soul, my very naked life stands exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of apartheid. For me it is no question of after debate, sat- 
isfaction. It is a matter of after Budapest, Pretoria; after resolu- 
tion, no solution; after Hotel Royal, back to the bush; after consti- 
pation, starvation. As a matter of fact, it took me some time to 
learn to embrace and kiss my white Christian brothers and sisters 
here, but I must unlearn all these expressions of love before I land 
in Johannesburg, lest I find myself in a head-on collision with one 
or several of our "don't-touch-laws". We are committed and involved, 
not only concerned and worried, into a paralysis of non-action. 


In fact, had Christ tried to solve human problems from heaven, he 
would never have had the privilege of being an exile in African Egypt 
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under unjustified political persecution by terrorist Herod. The sto- 
ries of the manger, the temptation, the thirst, the hunger, the shed- 
ding of tears, and the feeding of the hungry by Christ are no adven- 
tures in dry intellectual sweet talk, but are facts of love, of com- 
passion, and of action-packed faith. They carry a message for you 
and me. We are often trapped in peace-making efforts without the 
necessary love - and therefore without God, and consequently without 
success. The best appetizer for any peace-making effort is love, not 
the hurried marrying of constitutions and loud noises from empty 
gongs that go around the enemy of peace - apartheid - and therefore 
miss the heart of the gospel, the message of total reconciliation. 


We thank God for Christ. He was committed and involved. Had he re- 
mained in heaven as crown prince basking in the music of the angels, 
he would still be studying recommendations by Michael and Gabriel, 
perhaps even counterrecommendations from the fallen angels, pleading 
the complexity and complications of the tension between East and 
West, North and South, small and big apartheid, etc. Then a vote 
would follow ... simple or two-thirds majority ... matter shelved ... 
or referred to the Holy Spirit ... to report back to Christ ... to 
make further recommendations to the Father ... who would take the 
matter back to the full council ... to reconsider the whole matter in 
the light of the latest developments ... and taking into account the 
outcome of possible meetings scheduled for next year ... if it does 
not rain.... Had Christ operated from heaven, he would still be 
there today, and you and I would be assembled in hell, with not the 
slightest peace and hope. Fortunately Christ decided. He came. He 
destroyed apartheid between God and humankind and among humankind by 
taking the whip into the temple divided into the courts of Gentiles, 
women, Israel, holy place and holy of holies. He drove out of the 
church the apartheid and robbery that were practiced in the name of 
his Father. Later, the curtain of division was torn in two, bringing 
together clergy and laity, men and women, Gentile and Jew, God and 
humankind. The days when people of God whistled to each other 
through the cracks on the walls of sex and race had come and gone: 
Gone for ever! 


Christ calls upon this Assembly - and I am his prophet - to take the 
heavy cross; go the narrow path; follow the via dolorosa of hope, 
peace, and security in Christ; dismantle the infamous old lie that 
East and West, North and South, are created to destroy one another. 
God is love. Christ is the expression of his love. The devil is 
hate. Wars and all forms of injustices are the expression of his na- 
ture. "You shall hate one another", he misquotes (John 13:34-35), 
"and in this way the world shall know that you are my disciples." 
The devil does not mind that we do we do not call ourselves devil- 
ians; in fact, he kills two birds with one stone when we do devil- 
ish things in Christ's name. Love is the cornerstone of peace, God 
is love itself. It is cheap talk to speak of one's love of God when 
one does not love one's fellow human being. It is cheap to love God. 
After all, he is not a communist or a socialist, westerners would 
say. For the easterners, God is easy to love. He is no capitalist. 
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It is expedient and convenient to love God: He is not black. He is 
not poor. He does not disturb me at lunch or dinner. I do not see 
him on TV pleading for a daily dollar for his daily bread from Ethio- 
pian soil. 


4. Peace is a two-edged sword 


The God of love is also the God of wrath. He smiles at good and 
frowns on all evil. I am afraid that when people abuse God's love, 
they invite God's wrath. We are thankful that in the first instance 
God's wrath is the expression of his love, used as a corrective rath- 
er than an instrument of destruction. Like Peter, one may take the 
road of repentance; or, like Judas, the way of the tree and the rope. 


My friend Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker has ably tabled the tensions 
in the world, their causes and possible solution, even touching on 
the concept of a "just war". At the center of all these tensions 
lies a lack of love for God and our fellow human beings, and, without 
this love, peace is impossible. This is at the center of the politi- 
cal cancer that has gripped our beautiful country, South Africa. The 
cancer continues to spread, separating people from God and from their 
fellow human beings, and sowing seeds of destruction and despair. 
Since many countries, even in the so-called Christian West, have not 
escaped the effects of this division, we may not be tempted to bask 
in the unholy sun of self-righteousness. It is unfortunate that in 
our "white" Lutheran church (in South Africa), the blood of their 
white fellow human beings seems to be thicker than the blood of 
Christ that binds them with all Christians, even the black. We wish, 
hope, and pray that this "kinsmen blood" mentality that violates and 
undermines the blood of Christ has no place of honor in the LWF. We 
are here not to praise apartheid, the enemy of peace and Christ, but 
to bury it. The East and the West, the North and the South, all in 
Christ, are the pallbearers. Budapest shall offer the grave. Apart- 
heid must never be resurrected in the Lutheran churches. 


Now may the peace of God that surpasses all human understanding and 
human barriers, his unconditional love for all humankind, and the 
hope that is ours in Christ Jesus, be with us all as we go home, nev- 
er to be separated again. May Christ, the spring of reconciliation, 
the source of peace, reign supreme over race and ideology. Peace 
Shall overcome war. 
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MIHALY SIMAI 


HOPES AND PERSPECTIVES 
REACTION TO CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSAECKER'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR HUMANKIND 





1. The challenge of the changes 


The future of humankind has again become a source of general concern 
at this very difficult and crucial part of the late 20th century and 
in this divided and diversified but increasingly interconnected 
world. Humankind is divided by great inequalities, most of which are 
rooted in the history of colonialism. We are divided by problems of 
systemic origin. Ideologies represent another source of diversity 
and division. The people of the globe are at the same time increas- 
ingly interconnected by science and technology, by economic relations 
without which the vast majority of the present countries could not 
exist. The most controversial sources of our interconnection are the 
dangers we share: the danger of nuclear war, of environmental degra- 
dation, and the numerous other global problems emerging on the hori- 
zon of our common future. 


On the basis of the positive and adverse sources of interdependence, 
humankind has strong common interests, not only in creating condi- 
tions that secure its future biological existence but also in secur- 
ing its economic and social future. We have to look at the present 
and the future of our world in the global perspectives of common in- 
terests and common actions. 


There is hope for humankind - but only if it does not passively ac- 
cept the present rather grim situation and instead works actively for 
global changes. 


Here I share completely the views of Carl 
Friedrich von Weizsäcker. His lecture is 
based partly on present realities and 
partly on long-term philosophical perspec- 
tives rooted in the history of Lutheranism. 
I will concentrate on the first set of 
questions raised in his very stimulating 
lecture. 


The world entered the 1980s with difficult 
political, social, and economic problems 
that are the sources of new crises and 
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conflicts. The magnitude of the problems and the factors behind 
them, which determine the main trends and processes, indicate that 
the structures created after the Second World War are collapsing and 
that a new era has emerged in which the trends are less predictable. 
Countries that cannot control the shape of changes in the world and 
must therefore adapt to the new trends are in an increasingly diffi- 
cult position. Many of the European countries - and especially the 
smaller ones - belong to this category. 


The regulating forces behind these adverse changes are manifold. 
Their influence on the future is of a long-term nature. The sources 
of the problems are frequently not concentrated in only one conti- 
nent. We face an overall global challenge in which general global 
and specific regional or national problems are interwoven. Some of 
them are related to the adverse changes in world economy, others to 
politics. They also have important social implications. Many of 
them are emerging as the result of complex socio-political or socio- 
economic interrelations or interactions. 


2. New international political/power relations and their global role 


Since the mid-1970s there has been a gradual deterioration of inter- 
national political relations. The relaxation of tensions between the 
USSR and the US has been reversed into a new "cold war" atmosphere. 
The arms race, which needs and fuels tension and distrust, has again 
become intensified. International politics have become increasingly 
unstable. The realities of our world can no longer be explained only 
by the traditional "bipolar" concept. 


The sources of instability are rooted basically in the political 
structures of our globe that are emerging in the 1980s: 


a) There are about 160 nation states in the world. Never in modern 
history have there been so many political forces existing together, 
depending on each other, and yet divided by contrasting systems, dif- 
ferent power potentials, different development levels, and other 
sources of conflict. They have, however, many common interests as 
well, and these may be the source of cooperation and joint actions 
for global survival and security in several areas of political and 
economic life. These must be mobilized. 


b) There are "hot spots", inherited from earlier conflicts, and po- 
tential sources of crises. The solution or the management of the 
problems leading to these crises is increasingly difficult in the 
late 20th century. The problems in the Middle East, around South Af- 
rica, and in Central America represent especially great dangers. 
There are also potential crisis sources in other parts of the world, 
including Europe. 


C) While international military power relations - in spite of all 
the changes - remain bipolar, there is an increasing multi-polari- 
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zation of political and economic power. There is a simultaneous con- 
centration and diffusion of power in international life. As a result 
of these changes the role of certain countries has been modified. 
Political and military as well as economic interests are changing and 
being redefined by many countries. 


d) Economically, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany have be- 
come quasi superpowers with a highly competitive economy and a high, 
eight to ten per cent, share in the world gross national product. 
Their political importance has increased substantially and also their 
potential to follow their political and economic interests. This 
will be increasingly felt in the international relations of the 1980s 
and beyond. The strategic importance of France and the UK as mili- 
tary destabilizing factors on a global scale is also increasing as a 
result of their strategic modernization programs. The People's Re- 
public of China is now an important political factor, not only re- 
gionally but also in a broader perspective. The strategic position 
of China has become a much more important global issue and may become 
increasingly so in the future. It would be necessary therefore to 
include all these countries in concrete global measures of arms con- 
trol and disarmament. 


e) The process of political decolonization has been practically ter- 
minated. With the fall of the Portuguese colonial empire, the large 
colonial empires have disappeared from the map. The independence of 
the last colonies will come in a matter of a few years. Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America are playing a qualitatively new role in in- 
ternational politics. This role is determined by their economic in- 
terests, by the increasing diversification of these regions economi- 
cally and politically, and by the emerging new conflicts, which are 
basically regional but may move into the central field of interna- 
tional relations. Their interests in liquidating backwardness, 
changing their role in the world economy, and liquidating the econom- 
ic consequences of colonialism will remain an important political 
factor also in the future and will play an important role in shaping 
international relations. Within the Third World, however, new power 
centers are emerging. The events in Iran and the war between Iraq 
and Iran indicate that it is very difficult to predict the future 
role of the emerging power centers and to predict which countries 
will be important new actors in the Third World. 


It is, however, certain that the process of economic and socio-poli- 
tical development of countries such as Brazil, Nigeria, and India 
will influence events in Latin America, Africa, and Asia simply be- 
cause of the size of these countries and their economic and strategic 
importance. Internal crises or tensions in these countries are 
therefore of major importance. 


f) The two major countries, the US and the USSR, will remain the 
most important military powers in this century. No other single 
country will be able to develop such an economic background, indus- 
trial base, research and development potential - including human 
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skills - so as to change the position of either one in the field of 
strategic military power. They are also the least vulnerable among 
the great industrial countries in the field of raw material and ener- 
gy supplies. The power balance that has developed between these two 
countries since the 1960s has been an important source of relative 
stability in international life. This balance could have been 
achieved, of course, on a lower level of the arms race, by reducing 
the existing level of military power, as has been suggested time and 
again not only by the USSR but also by several western statespersons. 
These two countries have a vested interest in avoiding mutual de- 
struction, in controlling the arms race horizontally and vertically. 


In this situation, the responsibilities of the two global powers are 
increasing because they still have the greatest military might. Ac- 
tions that are not based on these responsibilities and look for uni- 
lateral military gains may have major destabilizing and dangerous ef- 
fects. 


The US strategy that emerged in the second half of the 1970s and the 
Reagan administration's stated intent to change the balance of power 
drastically in favor of the US represent major destabilizing elements 
in international life. The US and the other NATO countries intend to 
spend as much on the arms race during the 1980s as the total gross 
national product of the Warsaw Treaty countries combined in 1980. 

The new wave of the arms race may bring the world closer to the brink 
of nuclear catastrophe. 


g) While the United Nations Organization will remain an important 
forum for negotiations, and its role as a safety valve of interna- 
tional relations may even increase, the "common will" that is neces- 
sary for its efficiency in action is even less present than earlier. 
Not only the greater number of member states but also the nature of 
the problems are responsible for the fact that none of the present 
major international military conflicts can be solved within the 
framework of the UN. 


The increasing disinterest of some governments in the work of the UN 
and the deterioration of its public image are very closely related to 
these facts. The UN can act efficiently only in those cases where 
there is a firm agreement among its major members, especially the 
great powers of the Security Council. One cannot exclude the fact 
that in the 1980s this situation may, in exceptional cases, emerge as 
a last step to avoid the outbreak of a major global conflict. 


The two alliance systems, the North Atlantic (NATO) and the Warsaw 
Treaty Organizations will remain important instruments for their mem- 
bers on a regional scale unless global agreements are reached on dis- 
armament and on an institutionalized peace structure based on differ- 
ent measures for reducing the level of weaponry in the arsenals. A 
dangerous alternative, however, which could easily bring peripheral 
conflicts into the system of global confrontation, would be if NATO 
were expanded beyond Europe and other regions were tied to it. The 
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emergence of such a situation might be a major step toward nuclear 
war due to the instability of different regions in the Third World. 
The dissolution of the two alliance systems and their replacement by 
a European Security System could be achieved only by major improve- 
ments in US-Soviet relations. 


Among the institutionalized instrument of peace and cooperation, the 
spirit and the letters of the Helsinki Final Act (1975) are of major 
importance for all the European countries. There were and may be 
setbacks. Events in Europe and in other continents may influence 
concrete actions in this direction, but since the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) process seems to be the only 
acceptable alternative to confrontations to a new cold war and seri- 
ous tensions, the continuation of this process must be supported. 

The smaller countries in Europe, due to their much greater dependence 
on the international economic and political environment, have an es- 
pecially great interest in the continuation of the CSCE process. For 
these countries, the issues behind the alternatives are even clearer 
than for the bigger powers. The CSCE process will have to be contin- 
ued in the 1980s in spite of all the existing problems. Negotiations 
on special disarmament issues in Europe must achieve certain results 
during the decade in order to avoid major crisis situations on the 
continent. 


3. Structural problems in the global system 


Disorders and imbalance in international trade and finance are becom- 
ing more pronounced in the world economy as the result of the inter- 
nal problems of major groups of countries. 


a) Serious and potentially dangerous imbalances have developed within 
the national economies and on an international scale. As a result of 
the high degree of interdependence achieved in the earlier period, 
the economic problems and disturbances are spreading rapidly among 
countries. The international spillover of national economic problems 
Creates further difficulties in certain branches of industry and ad- 
versely influences foreign trade, international monetary circulation, 
and other channels of international economic relations. AI] these 
and other problems reflect a lasting deterioration in the conditions 
of economic growth. 


Since the source of the problems are not identical - though there may 
be similarities - their possible solutions and the ways and means 
leading to favorable changes will necessarily be different and the 
results may also differ substantially. The solution today, when the 
worst economic crisis since the Second World War finally ends, is not 
simply the restoration of higher growth rates. It is obvious, of 
Course, that below a certain rate of growth of gross national product 
à modern western industrial country with a high level of public ex- 
penditure and with the given patterns of consumption will run into 
great socio-economic difficulties and increasing social tensions. 
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The problems of redistribution of incomes between the different 
classes and also within classes will inevitably become a serious is- 
sue. 


The quality of economic growth is more important today. This in- 
cludes the abilities and possibilities of the given countries to 
avoid major imbalances, internally and internationally, without cre- 
ating internal social disorder and disrupting international economic 
relations. These are the main challenges of the coming decade in the 
field of economic development. One of the main questions of the fu- 
ture is connected with the targets, instruments, and coordination of 
economic policies. 


b) In western societies, one of the fundamental questions is whether 
the so-called new conservatism, relying more on market forces in eco- 
nomic policies, can give relevant answers to these problems or wheth- 
er the ideas of the common security approach are more feasible. Ac- 
cording to its advocates, the latter approach could bring the main 
actors of economic life into a more harmonious relationship. Could 
the governments improve the present system with a much higher degree 
of international coordination of economic policies? 


It is impossible to give an unambiguous answer to the questions 
above. Most probably it is not possible to formulate any uniform so- 
lutions, and policies of different natures will coexist and conflict 
with each other in the coming decades. 


It is also highly probable that those countries that can combine dif- 
ferent methods and change them according to the requirements in a 
pragmatic way will be more successful. New conservatism differs from 
this approach. It puts the emphasis on measures that aim at disman- 
tling the welfare state, at least to a certain degree. 


c) The other "leg" of the new conservative programs - the sharp in- 
crease in military expenditures in the US for example - has important 
economic aims beyond its political-strategic implications. Together 
with the planned tax reductions, it is a very direct redistributive 
measure. While these military orders may contribute to the develop- 
ment of certain sectors, their overall consequences - and especially 
their impact on the economy - will not be anti-inflationary at all. 
The adverse consequences of the large US military expenditures are 
clearly reflected by the substantial budgetary deficits, which are 
largely responsible for the global economic difficulties. Within the 
US, society as a whole is losing by wasting a large amount of money 
instead of using it for urban renewal, environmental protection, or 
other productive purposes. The job-creating effects of military ex- 
penditures is also less than it would be in civilian programs. 


In the absence of serious and relevant global economic policy mea- 

sures that are relevant also to social problems, technological prog- 
ress, productivity growth, and international financial trade and in- 
dustrial cooperation, the world economy will move from one crisis to 
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another. This does not exclude years of accelerated growth, substan- 
tial structural changes, and technological progress in certain areas. 
The emerging new stage of the scientific and technological revolution 
will have further major economic, political, and military implica- 
tions of a destabilizing character since the process is concentrated 
in a few countries. Also global inequalities are going to increase 
as a result of this technological change. 


d) The plans for the first half of the 1980s and the analysis of the 
longer term trends of economic and social development indicate that 
Eastern Europe is also going through a difficult period. The sources 
of the internal and international imbalances - the elimination of 
which require major steps in adjustment - are partly different, part- 
ly similar to those in the western countries. The adverse trends in 
the other parts of the world economy also have long-term adverse im- 
plications for the Eastern European countries: difficulties in in- 
creasing their exports, higher and unpredictable import prices, pro- 
tectionism, and other problems of an economic nature are some of the 
main consequences for them. In some countries, the increase in in- 
debtedness, which also has longer-term implications, is one of the 
consequences of the above problems. 


There are, however, other sources of the problems, closely related to 
the internal conditions of economic and social developments of the 
individual Eastern European countries. 


New needs and problems have also arisen in the further development of 
the system of institutions in the European socialist countries. By 
the late 1960s, the main reserves for so-called extensive economic 
growth were exhausted in most European socialist countries. For both 
demographic and structural reasons, it has become more difficult or 
impossible to increase the resources available to industry. The 
transition to an intensive type of economic growth based on greater 
efficiency in the use of the factors of production has become indis- 
pensable for further progress. Characterizing the nature and the 
magnitude of the new tasks, Nikolai Tikhonov, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, stated that they are comparable to 
or even more difficult than those connected with the initial indus- 
trialization. 


e) This change is accompanied by the transformation of many other 
factors. For one, the mass migration from agriculture to industry 
has ended. Urban settlements have become increasingly dominant in 
the socialist countries. This represents not only a regional or de- 
mographic change but also a shift in the way of life in consumption 
and consumer habits. The new demand patterns are also linked to the 
rise in the cultural and educational level of the population. The 
demand for services is growing extremely rapidly in this new stage, 
and its satisfaction calls for substantial efforts from society. 


f) The transition from the stage of extensive to intensive develop- 
ment has proved to be very difficult and will take a longer period of 
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time. Over the coming two decades, however, the greater part of 
these tasks must be solved, and more effective, institutional condi- 
tions for further development must be created. 


Also in the developing countries, there are difficult external and 
internal problems that will greatly hinder their internal economic 
and social progress. Their ability to adjust is weak. Great inter- 
nal inequalities are also undermining the socio-political stability 
in most of those countries. 


The deterioration of the economic and social situation in the devel- 
oping countries is due to several causes. The most important prob- 
lems are the decline in the price of raw material; difficulties in 
exporting to the industrial countries; a debt burden (the servicing 
of which is impossible even for such countries as Mexico, Brazil, or 
Argentina); a reduction of imports that limits the supply of capital 
goods, energy, and consumer goods; and the declining flow of external 
resources. All these factors lead to declining growth rates, stag- 
nating or declining incomes, unfinished investment projects, and in- 
creasing unemployment. The grave situation in the developing coun- 
tries is also increasingly felt by the exporters in the industrial 
world. 


The global problems resulting from increasing global interdependence 
are also connected with difficulties in the developing countries and 
partly with other issues emerging in other areas than the Third 
World. The emergence and the pressure of the global problems is one 
of the most serious challenges for the international system in the 
coming decades. 


As is well known, these global problems are the result of socio-eco- 
nomic and technological developments that failed to take into account 
the long-term interests of individual countries. On the surface, 
some of them may be of a technological nature, but in fact they are 
interrelated with socio-economic factors. They have emerged as the 
result of the complex relationship between different problems and 
countries. Some of these problems influence certain regions more 
than others, but they are of a global nature as far as their implica- 
tions are concerned. 


The dangers arising from these grave problems are either already felt 
today or can be clearly foreseen and scientifically proven. These 
dangers are manifold and complex; they threaten the whole of human- 
kind or at least a considerable part of it. 


The solution, mitigation, and handling of these problems demand mani- 
fold and concerted actions. In the field of scientific analysis a 
joint, multi-disciplinary approach of several sciences in needed. 

For their global mastering, an international cooperation of the whole 
of humankind is necessary. These global problems may trigger serious 
crises if humankind is not capable of solving them in time. 
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In the course of the past decades, the scientific community of the 
world has made some steps in the realization and understanding of the 
global problems and their importance. Some steps have also been tak- 
en toward the establishment of international cooperation in certain 
areas to manage these problems. 


The first and most important global problem today is the arms race, 
which is interrelated with the expansion of the second stage of the 
scientific and technological revolution: microelectronics, genetic 
manipulation, new high concentrations of energy, space technology, 
and a substantial progress in nuclear energy - the third nuclear age 
- and the use of new materials. It represents qualitative and quan- 
titative changes in weapon systems, for example: greater hit proba- 
bility in the case of missiles, new guidance systems, new missiles, 
new warheads, new aircraft, new spaceships, new submarines, the in- 
creasing possibility of using laser weapons, concentrations of mag- 
netic power, the use of robots in the military field, qualitatively 
new radar systems. 


There is a very special tragedy in the present arms race. The basic 
danger, of course, is the nuclear holocaust. Its devastating effects 
are felt also in relatively peaceful conditions. Not only does it 
have military or political consequences for all countries involved, 
its economic burden is also strongly felt everywhere. It also cre- 
ates great difficulties in the economy of the socialist countries. 
Furthermore, it ruins the great hope of humankind that emerged in the 
1970s - that cooperation would be possible for the solution of global 
problems - and tends to conceal that there is a common interest in 
confronting societies to defend humankind from the crises that may 
emerge as a result of disregarding the global dangers. 


Finally, the arms race and the tension that fuels it destroy the nec- 
essary confidence among states that is indispensable in creating the 
level of institutionalized international cooperation required today 
and tomorrow. The elimination or at least the freezing of the arms 
race is a precondition for the solution of all the other global prob- 
lems. Here I can deal with only some of them: 


World food security: The population of the world will be stabilized 
by the middle of the next century at 8-10,000 million. Around the 
year 2000 there will be 6,000 million people. So far world food pro- 
duction has grown a little faster than the population, but with great 
regional inequalities. This means near starvation level for about 
7-800 million persons. Growth of food supplies will remain increas- 
ingly unequal regionally. Grave problems will emerge in Africa and 
certain parts of Asia if there are no concerted national and interna- 
tional actions. This will create regional crises, undermine national 
stability, and may also contribute to global political conflicts. A 
major transfer of resources is needed. 


Global crisis of the ecosystem: In the developed industrial coun- 
tries, the arms race absorbs large funds, and less is left for 
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general social needs such as the conservation and restoration of the 
ecosystem. The arms race itself contributes to pollution, e.g., nu- 
clear tests. Even small wars have a long-lasting adverse impact on 
the environment. There are special problems in developing countries. 
International cooperation is necessary to block further deteriora- 
tion and solve the new problems. 


World raw materials and energy security: Consumption is growing. Co- 
ordination of the interests of exporters and importers must be devel- 
oped. Conservation measures require new and often expensive technol- 
ogies. These are possible only in a system of confidence and cooper- 
ation. The arms race itself absorbs about 20-25 per cent of the most 
valuable and scarce materials. 


The issues of the process of economic decolonization: This is an ex- 
tremely complex and long-term socio-economic global problem. Inter- 
nal and external aspects are interrelated, but at the same time they 
represent separate circles of problems. It is clear that a new in- 
ternational environment is needed: new norms of international cooper- 
ation, massive transfers of resources, and higher levels of coopera- 
tion. Internally major economic and social reforms are also indis- 
pensable. All these issues are very closely related to the problems 
of the arms race, which is spreading to the developing countries. On 
the other hand, emerging new and old crises in that part of the world 
influence the central areas of international relations on an increas- 
ing scale. 


Other global problems, such as the issues of outer space and the 
Oceans are extremely closely linked to the arms race. 


Global problems opened a new dimension in the concept of security, 
which in the final analysis is the assurance of human survival. 


Even though believers and non-believers, Christians, Buddhists, the 
followers of Islam, or Marxists may have different concrete ethical 
motivations in acting for survival, they can and actually are finding 
sufficient common ground for cooperation on the popular level. This 
must be transferred to the level of governments by joint actions. 
This is not an easy task. The character of the issues and the nature 
of the present world, based on the state structure, require much more 
intensive and efficient international cooperation. Establishment of 
new institutions seems to be very attractive to some people. It is 
more realistic and probably easier to strengthen the existing ones, 
especially the UN. It is also possible that regional cooperation 
will be easier to establish, and solutions in the framework of more 
homogenous structures could be faster. If humanity is able to avoid 
a nuclear war, the probability of which is very high, and a more 
peaceful world emerges, new international structures for cooperation, 
with greater roles and possibilities, will certainly be created in 
important functional areas. 
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The establishment of these institutions either through the improve- 
ment of the present ones or by other means will not be an easy task. 
The diverse interests of countries, resistance, and other obstacles 
may hamper this process. We may quote however Martin Luther who in a 
different context declared: "I would enter Worms even if as many dev- 
ils were in that city as tiles on the roofs." (See Luther's Works, 
Vol. 48, p. 198). 


Even though there will be difficulties in its path, humankind can 
overcome them if there is sufficient will and determination. 
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MARGARETA GRAPE-LANTZ 


REACTION TO CARL FRIEDRICH VON WEIZSAECKER'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR HUMANKIND 





We have reached a point in human history when we have to take serious 
decisions. We are all becoming increasingly aware that, if we con- 
tinue along the present track, humanity risks being swept from the 
face of the earth. Survival is at stake, not only for generations 
now living but also for those to come. Christians undoubtedly bear a 
big responsibility in the search for new ways to avoid humanity 
throwing itself into a final catastrophe. 


Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker's presentation covers most of the as- 
pects that have to be considered in dealing with questions of war and 
peace. Fundamentally, I agree with most of his observations, and I 
will limit myself to commenting on a few points he has brought to our 
attention. In doing so, I do not intend to contradict him, but rath- 
er to emphasize some aspects I find particularly important. 


First, I want to stress that the North-South conflict is intimately 
interrelated with the East-West conflict, not only morally but also 
politically. My main thesis is that social injustice in the Third 
World presents serious threats to world peace. This is a result of 
the 1945 Yalta agreement, when the world was divided and the super- 
powers established their right to claim hegemony. One result of this 
division of the world is that any change of status quo can be trans- 
formed into a part of the macro-conflict between the superpowers. 


Second, I want to underline what Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker said 
about participatory democracy as an important tool when connecting 
decision-making processes with those affected by the decisions. 


omer 


Third, I will add some reflections about 
the role of the church in the work for 
peace and détente. 


1. East-West - North-South 


The world still obeys the logic of the Sec- 
ond World War. As Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsäcker says, when the Yalta agreement 
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was adopted the postwar conflict was already established. The super- 
powers were recognized, and their right to claim hegemony in given 
territories was accepted. The principle of the division of the world 
was settled. National sovereignty was subordinated to the interests 
of the superpowers. This was all done in the name of peace but 
served as an instrument of the global conflict that affects us all, 
regardless of whether we live in countries that are formally affili- 
ated to the political and military blocks or in neutral countries. 


The divisions made in Yalta were not limited to Europe. The coun- 
tries of the Third World and their possibilities to develop are also 
subordinated to this main division of the world. Only in the Third 
World is it possible for the superpowers to further extend their em- 
pires. By controlling the poor countries - economically and politi- 
cally - one superpower can gain military advantages over the other. 
The Superpowers do not dispute the Yalta agreement as far as Europe 
is concerned, but in the Third World supremacy has still to be de- 
fined. The oil-producing countries are an exception, but even these 
countries would become victims in a crisis situation. 


In this perspective, development in the Third World plays an impor- 
tant role in the context of peace and détente. Political changes in 
the poor countries can bring about a real or feared change of influ- 
ence among the superpowers. One dramatic example is the situation in 
Central America. The roots of the insurgency are to be found in the 
general poverty created by centuries of oppression. When the peas- 
ants in El Salvador or Guatemala fight for social justice and the 
right of their families to survive, they act for their own just 
cause. But their fight is interpreted in the global East-West con- 
flict and is used to serve the international combat between the 
superpowers. The peasants are called mercenaries of the Soviet 
Union, and consequently they are regarded as enemies of the United 
States. According to this logic, the insurrection in Central America 
- even though it is caused by social injustice - must be defeated; a 
victory for the peasants would be regarded as a major threat to US 
hegemony in that part of the world and therefore could disturb the 
balance of power. 


This means that political and social status quo is required to main- 
tain the system. The fight for political and social change in the 
Third World is therefore repressed. 


Through the agreement reached in Yalta in 1945, the superpowers have 
their areas of influence, and when they act in their "backyards" - 
whether it be in Central America or in Afghanistan - they believe 
that they have the right to dictate conditions in these countries, in 
the name of peace and tranquility. 


With this in mind, we can see how poverty in the Third World repre- 
sents an indirect threat to world peace. Poverty and oppression are 
not only upsetting from a moral point of view; they are also incom- 
patible with peace and with the future for all of us. 
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I am convinced that no one at this Assembly would argue that the poor 
should refrain from claiming their right to justice and freedom. But 
this opinion also has consequences for the system of the balance of 
terror. We cannot accept poverty in the name of peace. As a result, 
we must claim the right of all nations to define their own method of 
development, and reject the principle of the division of the world 
into two blocks. This is valid for countries in the Third World as 
well as for countries elsewhere. 


The so-called North-South conflict is inseparable from the East-West 
conflict. Both are expressions of the global conflict between rich 
and poor, between powers fighting for hegemony in the world. Both 
conflicts are intimately interrelated. During the last years, much 
has been said about common security, in the sense that peace and se- 
curity can only be attained if we recognize that we are all dependent 
on each other. Détente would be for the benefit of everybody, and 
war would mean the end of the whole of humanity. Common security 
must be created by mutual confidence and cooperation and not, as now, 
be dependent on deterrence and fear. To make the concept of common 
security credible, we must also take into account the latent threat 
to world peace represented by poverty and social injustice in the 
Third World. One very important aspect of our work for peace and 
détente is, therefore, to work for social justice wherever injustice 
prevails. 


We must stop believing that only part of humanity counts. We must 
understand that poverty in the Third World is not exclusively the re- 
sult of later development. It is also a serious consequence of the 
way the rich part of the world is organized, both economically and 
politically. The poor are not only justified in demanding justice in 
their countries; the injustice they suffer also constitutes a vital 
threat to the survival of everybody on earth. 


As Christians, we must see all Christians as a family. In the Old 
Testament, the people were also seen as an entity. Perhaps we have 
to understand that the whole of humanity is interdependent. If one 
part of humanity suffers, it affects us all - not only morally but 
also as a threat to our common survival. 


It is important that we do not become eurocentric in our work related 
to peace and disarmament. It is true that most nuclear arms are sta- 
tioned in the middle of Europe and that the most visible frontier be- 
tween East and West exists in Europe. But causes of war are to be 
found all over the globe. There is a clear political relationship 
between injustice in the Third World and the possibilities for creat- 
ing a durable peace, regardless of the obvious moral statement that 
it is insane to spend great resources on armament in a world full of 
poverty, resources that could have been used to save many children 
from starvation. This is a good illustration of the Wrong way we use 
our limited and badly needed resources. Unfortunately, there are no 
mechanisms that permit us to transfer resources to those who are 
starving. The only way to redistribute the world's resources in a 
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more equal way is to create just social structures, both nationally 
and internationally. This will, of course, take time, but it has to 
be done. 


2. Democracy 


One other point I would like to comment on in Carl Friedrich von 
Weizsäcker's presentation is his commitment to democracy, a commit- 
ment I totally share. This commitment goes beyond the formal as- 
pects, which - although important - do not form the whole content of 
the concept of participatory democracy. A message adopted by the 
Christian World Conference on Life and Peace (Uppsala, Sweden, April 
1983) states: 


Peace through justice also calls for political sys- 
tems within which all people can participate in re- 
gaining, preserving, and enhancing their rights and 
dignity as beings created in the image of God. 
("Message issued at Uppsala peace conference", Lu- 
theran World Information, No. 17, 1983, p. 18) 


The only way for us to reconquer control over political decisions is 
to promote a broad popular participation in the life of the nations. 
In most cases, there are very few possibilities for the masses to in- 
fluence the decisions taken by a few, powerful centers in the world. 
As the world is organized today, even most of the national govern- 
ments do not have an ultimate say in decision-making. The real power 
is supranational, with regard to both military and economic power. 
Vital decisions are taken without those affected having much possi- 
bility to express their opinion. 


In countries where democracy has been built up, popular organizations 
have played an important role. But since these organizations have 
remained national while the economic and political powers have become 
internationalized or supranationalized, their influence has de- 
creased. In this new context, it is important for democratic popular 
movements around the world to find new ways of claiming the right of 
all people to participate in shaping history. They must find ways of 
cooperating on an international basis in order to respond to the new 
situation. Popular and democratic movements should find common strat- 
egies and coordinate their actions in order to regain influence and 
control over the economic decisions that affect them, not only by ap- 
pointing representatives but also by actively participating in all 
parts of the process that leads to decisions of vital interest to us 
all. 


3. The churches 


Christian churches can play an important role in their respective po- 
litical systems in different parts of the world. As Christians, we 
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have been entrusted with the responsibility for creation. The church 
is not bound to a nation; it has responsibility for all who live in 
the world. Furthermore, we are supposed to give a voice to the 
voiceless, to the oppressed. The international Christian community 
could play an important role in promoting platforms for popular move- 
ments on the international scene in order to enable their participa- 
tion and claim respect for their rights. The church could also be 
important in work on the national level by mobilizing people for jus- 
tice and peace. 


I fully agree with Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker regarding the need 
for awareness building among all people in the world, not only to 
make them understand how serious the world situation is but also to 
make them discover their own capacities and responsibilities. I find 
the Lutheran apple tree, to which von Weizsäcker refers, the most 
enchanting picture of stubborn, popular protest and faith. It does 
matter what we do! 


Earthquakes, thunderstorms, and hurricanes can be predicted but not 
prevented. Wars are both predictable and preventable. We have to 
demythologize war and make people aware of the fact that history is 
Shaped by us all. We have to make people aware of their right and 
duty to participate in shaping the future of humankind. If we give 
up, we sacrifice our children and our grandchildren. 


The cross is our only hope and the only hope for the world. As 
Christians, we have to live on the point of intersection between the 
imperfection of this world and the principles of the kingdom of God. 
We know we are working with instruments that are far from perfect. 
We know that the kingdom will never be fully implemented on earth. 
But we still have to measure society and political systems against 
the principles of the kingdom. Those who say that it is not up to 
Christians to deal with the world situation since the kingdom cannot 
be installed on earth have misunderstood the task of Christians as 
well as the task of those who believe that the totality of the king- 
dom can be implemented through a political system on earth. 


Is it not fantastic that we, as Christians and far from perfect, have 
Still the mission to reveal some of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God to humankind, to make the invisible visible, to make people see 
and taste the risen Christ? If we really dared to believe in the 
force of the cross, we would also dare to plant many more apple 
trees. 
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SUBTHEME "IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH" 
PRESENTATION ON MISSION 





It's the second day of the Passover in Jerusalem. Three crosses mark 
the place of the skull. The sky grows dark, the earth shakes, peals 
of thunder roll across the hills of Jerusalem, and the Son of man 
dies. He punctuates the last chapter of his brief life with the 
words, "It is finished", and yields up his spirit. 


Were those words a whisper, a scream, a shout, or a simple statement? 
It matters not, for that fragile remnant under the cross heard the 
words and memorialized them in the record of what seemed to be the 
church's darkest hour. 


The rest of the story is part of our history. "He descended into 
hell", we confess, and "on the third day he rose again". The words 
from a dying man translate into a heraldic announcement of the vic- 
tory of the kingdom of God over the forces of evil: "It is finished!" 


Matthew records the promise of our Lord that the "powers of death 
shall not prevail" against the church (16:18). The people of God in 
every age have remembered that promise and gone forward in renewed 
hope, for in every age the powers of death and evil will storm 
against Christ's all too fragile koinonia. 


The church of Jesus Christ is sent into the world in the time between 
the times, a world that lives between the resurrection and the second 
coming to bear witness to a memory and a hope. Informed by those two 
realities, we proclaim both that the kingdom of heaven is at hand and 
that the kingdom of heaven is coming. 


In the wilderness of our private and corpo- 
rate worlds those twin realities can never 
be allowed to grow dim. Just as the Israel- 
ites were sustained in the wilderness by the 
memory of God's liberating power and the 
hope of the promised land, the church today 
lives to keep memory and hope alive. 
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The memory of the church focuses on the God who has acted on our be- 
half, that powerful Word of God in the flesh, the One who ushered in 
the kingdom of God by confronting the evil one on his own turf, cast- 
ing out demons, entering the labyrinth of sin, disease, and death, 
and proclaiming his victorious: "It is finished!" 


Hope animates the church with the promise of a new world where God 
dwells with humankind, wiping away every tear, and where starvation 
and torture and genocide no longer destroy lives; a new world where 
justice is not blind and war has yielded to peace. This compelling 
hope is not an eschatological opiate injected into the veins of the 
Church to induce euphoric fantasies of a "sweet by-and-by" but a hope 
and a promise renewed every time we pray: "thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven." 


It is in this time between the times, in this tension between memory 
and hope, that we gather together in Budapest. Like the biblical 
children of Israel, we have come to remember the mighty acts, to re- 
count the stories of deliverance from bondage and to anticipate by 
hope that time when "God may be everything to every one" (1 Corin- 
thians 15:28). We have come also to listen to the beckoning of his 
Spirit that we might have ears to hear and eyes to see the signs of 
his kingdom breaking in on every land. In this time together let us 
ask anew what it means to say: In Christ - Hope for the church: The 
church in mission today. 


Although Luther asserted that the kingdom comes indeed of itself, the 
Lutheran church today, 467 years after the start of the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation, is emerging into a more comprehensive understanding of the 
relationship between mission and the kingdom of God. The history of 
the church during these past centuries has redefined mission to in- 
clude, in addition to proclamation, both evangelism and mission prac- 
tice. 


Through the work of the Holy Spirit, people are called to repentance, 
to faith and to new life in Jesus Christ. As the Commission on 
Church Cooperation's "Working Paper on Mission" (1984) states: "The 
missionary proclamation of Christians invites this response." (para. 
33) I think we can all agree that our historic Lutheran understand- 
ing of mission is that the proclamation anticipates and desires a 
personal human response to God's action in Christ and to the invita- 
tion to believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. 


Now this generation is adding its own insights to the historic Lu- 
theran understandings of mission. Today's church insists that mis- 
sion also means identifying and confronting those ecclesiastical, 
economic, and political structures and powers that resist the kingdom 
of God. The demons, we say, must be named and exorcised! 


In our Lutheran circles we have embarked on a major attempt to ad- 
dress some of the fundamental causes of injustice in the world - the 
"root causes" as we call them. In the post-Vatican II Roman Catholic 
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Church there is a growing awareness of "structural sin", the presence 
of the demonic in economic structures and practices, which allow lux- 
ury for the few and misery for the many. In this new emphasis in 
mission we have been led by the Spirit, through the lives of people 
who are oppressed and powerless, to a re-reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures - to Moses confronting the authorities of Egypt, to Mary who 
sees the hand of God putting "down the mighty from their thrones", to 
the disciples confronting the principalities and powers of this 
world's present darkness. 


Like Proteus, the old man of the sea in Greek mythology, evil keeps 
changing its shape in order to avoid being identified as evil. What 
appears as light in this world may really be darkness, and what ap- 
pears as darkness may really be light. The evil one is by nature a 
liar, the great deceiver. Evil is not an abstract to those of us who 
have encountered it. Evil is as real as God is real and would re- 
joice in making us believe that it is only an error in human think- 
ing, a superstition from a less sophisticated past, a primitive memo- 
ry from the shadows of prehistory. 


I confess that I tried to avoid personifying evil when I was prepar- 
ing this talk. In fact I did not want to talk about evil at all when 
I started it, but it soon became obvious to me that one cannot dis- 
cuss the mission of the church without talking about evil. I am ea- 
ger to appear informed and modern, and most of the informed modern 
people I know do not believe in the devil as a personal reality if 
they think about evil at all. In that way the god of this world 
blinds our eyes to his own reality in order to snuff out the light of 
the gospel of the glory of Christ. After all, if we can be persuaded 
that there is no real darkness, then neither is light real or needed. 


As the Working Paper on Mission states: "The word 'mission' should 
focus upon the primary frontier between faith and unbelief." That 
frontier does not exist only where the gospel is being proclaimed for 
the first time but also in those "situations in which often large 
numbers of baptized persons have separated themselves from active 
faith and participation in Christian congregations" (para. 44). 


In the USA, as in many countries, the church is not persecuted. We 
are exempt from paying taxes on church property. We are free to 
gather whenever and wherever we want to; we are exhorted and encour- 
aged to meet in homes, on the streets, wherever necessary to both 
witness and worship. Nothing official stands in our way. We have 
great youth conventions, festivals of worship and witness, conferen- 
ces on every conceivable church issue, and our presses produce vol- 
umes of printed materials on Christian themes. 


In spite of this great freedom most of our churches are not growing, 
and there are still between 60 and 85 million people in the USA who 
do not claim affiliation with any church. It's difficult to get ex- 
Cited about this mission opportunity when so many seem to be enjoying 
"the good life". Many begin to equate the kingdom of God with the 
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kingdom of this world, especially when it is possible to live without 
suffering. 


Whenever the church settles into the culture so completely that this 
present world appears to have the same shape as the church, the out- 
lines of the cross become blurred. The price some have to pay for 
freedom is overlooked, and the poverty some endure is belittled and 
ignored. When amnesia blocks out the memory of the cross in the life 
of the church, evil has accomplished its mission, and the church may 
have lost its mission. 


How else can we interpret our Lord's teachings? If the kingdom of 
God is indeed that reality in which weakness is the only form of 
strength and powerlessness the only form of power, in which the 
mighty will be put down and the lowly exalted, the hungry filled and 
the rich made empty, how can the kingdom take on this world's value 
systems? If the kingdom truly is that reality where prostitutes and 
sinners go in before religious leaders and where children go in be- 
fore adults; where the first shall be last and the last first and 
where those who lose their lives will find them, do not present power 
Structures need constant reexamination? 


Our human predicament lies in our inability to "discern good and 
evil". The evil one still deceives us by making sin and evil appear 
as a delight to the eyes. The dilemma persists even when our eyes 
are opened to the evil that dwells both within us and outside of us 
because we share the same agonizing understanding as Paul when he 
cries: "I can will what is right, but I cannot do it. For I do not 
do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I do." (Romans 
7:18) 


To discern good and evil in the midst of social turmoil is not an 
easy task for the church. On whose side should the church be in 
times of revolutionary change? What responsibility does the church 
have for addressing the enormous dilemmas of global urbanization? 
Does the growing interest in old religions and new cults represent a 
longing for God in a secularized world, or does it represent a diver- 
sionary tactic by the prince of this world in the cosmic battle with 
the Crucified One? 


No matter how much we are able to see the presence of the demonic in 
the practices and structures of racism, sexism, and unfair economic 
and ecclesiological policies, we are finally driven to question, in 
our own lives, the sin that clings so closely to each one of us. 


For, although the cosmic battle is waged in many arenas, it essen- 
tially remains a hand-to-hand combat with the evil one, and the call 
to personal repentance is still the primary mission mandate of the 
church. In spite of the abuses of privatistic faith and individual- 
istic piety, the call of Jesus still begins with a call to individu- 
als, not to society or humanity. Faith as believing in Jesus is not 
optional for Christians. 
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The invitation comes to "repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand!" God's judgment and God's mercy are in that call, and with it 
the church exercises the power of the keys to the kingdom. In that 
moment of being turned around, we are delivered from the dominion of 
darkness and transferred to the kingdom of God's Son. 


And the kingdom indeed comes among us every time a raving, naked, 
chained demoniac sits clothed and in his right mind; whenever a Mary 
Magdalene is released from seven demons; whenever a Zacchaeus is set 
free from demonic bondage to wealth and position; whenever a tax col- 
lector walks away from his lucrative post to a life of voluntary pov- 
erty; and whenever a Joanna gives up a life of pampered luxury in 
Herod's palace to become a servant of working people. 


When God comes alive in human hearts, the kingdom is a reality and 
the possibility exists that the world will be turned upside down! 
C.S. Lewis describes that exciting and life-giving meeting with the 
living God: 


It is always shocking to meet life where we thought 
we were alone. "Look out!" we cry, "it's alive". 

And therefore this is the very point at which so many 
draw back - I would have done so myself if I could - 
and proceed no further with Christianity. An "imper- 
sonal God" - well and good. A subjective God of 
beauty, truth and goodness, inside our own heads - 
better still. A formless life-force surging through 
us, a vast power which we can tap - best of all. But 
God ... alive, pulling at the other end of the cord 
+++ that is quite another matter. There comes a mo- 
ment when the children who have been playing at bur- 
glars hush suddenly: was that a real footstep in the 
hall? 

(Miracles, New York: Macmillan, 1978, p. 94) 


What has been called evangelism in the "narrow" sense, then, may in 
fact be the broadest of all forms of evangelism. This is the "point 
of concentration for the missionary intention" without which, accord- 
ing to Lesslie Newbigin, "the missionary dimension which is proper to 
the whole life of the church will be lost" (One Body, One Gospel, One 
World: The Christian Mission Today, London/New York: International 
Missionary Council, 1958, p. 43). Commitment to Jesus Christ is a 
profoundly personal event, by means of which sinners are called into 
à forgiven and reconciled relationship with God and the human commu- 
nity and grafted into the community of believers. 


A policy statement adopted by the Governing Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA in 1976, made this 
Statement on the status of evangelism: 


The churches still seem strangely bound by a reluc- 
tance to name the name of Jesus as Lord and Savior... 
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At this moment in history, there is a great need for 
the churches to recover the ability to name the name 
of Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and to bear wit- 
ness to that name in word and deed. 


Meeting the living Lord is the one experience in which we who have 
been washed in the same waters and made clean by the same Word share 
common roots. Although we are brothers and sisters through our 
common origin from the hand of a creating God, we are members of 
Christ's kingdom through our rebirth and our baptism. 


While we are participating in this Assembly, then, let us share our 
stories. We have come to Budapest as Lutheran Christians from many 
lands in order to experience genuine engagement with people from oth- 
er parts of our earth home. So will you let me hear how it was for 
you, my African sister and brother, when you first came to know Jesus 
Christ and decided to follow his living way? Will you tell me, my 
Hungarian brother and sister, what it's like to be confronted by 
Jesus Christ and to obey his call to discipleship in your society? 


In return, I will tell you how it was for me to grow up as a child of 
poor parents during the Great Depression in the city of Chicago. I 
will tell you how, at 17 years of age, the Word of the Lord came to 
me when I was contemplating suicide as the only way out of this pres- 
ent evil world. Poverty seemed a hopeless trap, and life appeared 
absolutely meaningless in the struggle for daily survival and in the 
inevitable conclusion in death. 


Together we will be the church and discover once again that the king- 
dom of God is a people with a common story of their encounter with, 
and response to, a mutual Lord, a story shaped by each one's genetic 
history, traditions, and culture and shared in a community that af- 
firms but transcends all the differences. 


We come together in this great gathering as Christians from all areas 
of the globe, from countries with conflicting political ideologies 
and with different life-styles. Our family relationships cover the 
spectrum from single parent families to extensive clan and tribal 
configurations. In spite of all that would divide us, we are gath- 
ered here in Budapest to affirm our mutual commitment to Jesus Christ 
as Lord and to pledge ourselves to the selfsame challenge of the 
kingdom of God in mission! As followers of the Crucified we are 
called into the same struggle with the powers of darkness as he. Our 
Lord, says the Apostle John, prayed in his final agony that we should 
not be taken out of the world. Rather, we are sent into the world to 
take up the cross and to begin our wrestling with principalities and 
powers, with the world rulers of the present darkness, with the spir- 
itual hosts of wickedness. In this dreary warfare, lived out in 
fields and factories, in homes and hospitals, in shops and markets, 
Courtrooms and prisons, he promises to make us one community in order 
to keep us from the evil one. 
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As we embark on our spiritual pilgrimage, we need all the help we can 
get from the empowering Spirit and from each other. In that walk we 
can remind each other that evil is only romantic in fantasy; encoun- 
tered in real life it is dreary, monotonous, and ugly. The fruit in 
the garden was a delight only before it was eaten! 


Therefore, let us go beyond the sharing of our beginnings in the 
faith and become the Christian community, the church, speaking the 
truth in love, serving as correctives to each other, rebuking, ex- 
horting, confirming, upholding one another lest we become killers of 
the dream of the kingdom; all the while recognizing that whenever we 
judge evil in others we may ourselves be committing evil (cf. Matthew 
7:1-5). Critical discernment is a gift of God's Spirit, given to the 
Christian community, and is always exercised in the context of love 
(cf. 1 Corinthians 12 and 13). 


Let me give some illustrations. During a recent visit to Los 
Angeles, Lutheran pastors from Hong Kong expressed surprise over the 
fact that the Lutheran churches in the USA had not developed a na- 
tional strategy for welcoming and ministering to the large numbers of 
people who are expected to migrate there prior to 1997, when the 
British will release that colony to the People's Republic of China. 

I know that the Lutheran church in the USA appreciates their concern 
and encourages the pastors of Hong Kong to keep on reminding us of 
our mutual responsibility in mission. 


In turn, the Lutheran church in the USA may need to ask northern Eu- 
ropean Lutheran churches how they are receiving the foreigners who 
are coming into their midst - the Turks, the Algerians, and those who 
are moving north from the countries of southern Europe. 


Also, it was a painful, but necessary, experience to be challenged as 
US churches by our Southern African brothers and sisters to disinvest 
church funds from those banks and corporations doing business with 
the South African apartheid government. 


We have the responsibility to remind each other, as members of the 
same body, that the gospel of the kingdom cannot be compromised to 
appease political, military, or ecclesiastical authorities or it 
ceases to be the gospel of our crucified Lord. 


Of course, there is great danger in trying to name the demonic in us 
- both the individual and the corporate "us" - but there is perhaps 
more danger for individuals and the church if we do not help one an- 
other to discern, name, and confront the demonic. One thing we know 
for certain is that our name is "Legion" (Mark 5:9), and we need one 
another to help combat our particular brand of evil. 


Our powerlessness to cast out the demons in our world also needs to 
be examined. Their power to frighten and overwhelm is so awesome 
that many concerned people simply take to their figurative housetops 
to wait for the second coming. Speculation on the details of the 
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parousia runs high in some circles and the rallying cry is "Mara- 
natha!" Studies on the apocalypse, outlining in great detail the al- 
leged sequence of events in that final manifestation, are frequently 
best-sellers. Instead of engaging in the struggle against the powers 
of this present darkness, those who disengage from their fellow hu- 
mans seem to rejoice over reports of war and famine as signs that the 
end of the world is near. 


While the book of Revelation has its word of comfort and hope for the 
persecuted and oppressed, its message is never to withdraw from the 
struggle. Only when we can honestly proclaim that the church has 
completed its assignment to preach the gospel of the kingdom through- 
out the whole world can we afford to put a moratorium on mission 
(Matthew 24:14). 


The prospects for mission have never been brighter. Millions of peo- 
ple are on the move all over the world. In the state of California, 
USA, the number of people from Asia and the islands of the Pacific is 
doubling every 10 years. Since one-fourth of its population are 
Hispanos, our state uses both English and Spanish as its official 
languages. In the Los Angeles school system over 90 languages are 
used to instruct the children from all over the world. 


Our own neighborhood illustrates the pluralism of the USA, and is a 
microcosm of the world. Our next-door neighbors are Japanese and 
belong to the Mormon church. Across the street lives a Muslim family 
from Syria. Many other communities in the USA reflect the same di- 
versity. 


The Lutheran church in the USA bears a very strong northern European 
identity, but it now has the possibility of learning from others how 
to cross cultural barriers to become a church for people of every 
culture and race. 


We are making some progress, but it is slow. In the process, we have 
assessed our theology of mission and affirmed that the local congre- 
gation is the center of mission and that the gospel must be presented 
within the local context. I mention these local situations simply to 
illustrate the unusual opportunities for mission today. We stand in 
awe as the missio Dei is again facilitated by the scattering of the 
nations. People who are locked into one cultural understanding be- 
come confronted with migrating people from all over the world. In 
unusual ways the church is being recalled to its missionary nature, 
and local congregations are forced to struggle with the same theolog- 
ical and practical questions that demand answers from the global 
church: 


Is a congregational membership the goal of mission? 


Is cultural homogeneity a valid missionary strategy 
in a pluralistic world? 
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Should Latino and Asian and African Lutherans be 
asked to sing German hymns in order to be "real" Lu- 
therans? 


Are traditional Lutheran styles of preaching and wor- 
ship adequate for communicating the gospel in cross- 
cultural situations? 


Are confessional structures a hindrance to unity in 
mission in pluralistic communities? 


Do we preach a different Christ to poor people than 
to middle-class people? 


Does seminary training as it is organized today give 
adequate preparation for the missionary task? Is en- 
couragement and training for lay people the unmet 
need? 


Is it possible to be faithful to the church and un- 
faithful to Jesus Christ and the kingdom? 


More speeches and papers are not what is needed at this time. All 
one needs to do to discover every word that has been written and spo- 
ken on the subject of the church in mission in this century is to 
read James Scherer's excellent and comprehensive A Lutheran Perspec- 
tive on Mission and Evangelism in the 20th Century (LWF Report, No. 
11/12, November 1982). 


Yet here we are. And once again we are haunted by the specter of 
billions of people in many lands who still have no witness to the 
gospel. Yet another time we gather to decry the demonic oppression 
of sexism, racism, and injustices practiced by ecclesiastical, polit- 
ical, and economic systems. Once more we are confronted with the 
fact that young people and those without access to seminaries and ac- 
ademic institutions still have no valid input in the decision-making 
processes of the church. 


Therefore, while the congregation is the center of mission in its 
area, all of the concerns of the missionary task are beyond the capa- 
bilities of any one congregation or even one denomination. The Apos- 
tle John tells us that when our Lord was facing his own imminent 
death, he prayed that his followers all might be "one" so that, as he 
"sent them into the world", they might present the word of truth as 
their united witness. The goal of a truly ecumenical outreach and 
ministry can never be abandoned. 


In the wilderness created by many words, where do we look for a word 
from the Lord on the mission of the church today? Don't you find 
marvelous irony in Luke's description of the appearance of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness? Luke names the supreme Roman Caesar, the 
governor of Judea, three tetrarchs, and two high priests who were all 
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in charge of Judea and its environs. The Word of God skipped over 
them all and came instead to John, the son of Zechariah and a barren 
woman! 


Perhaps the prophet whom the Lord has identified among the people at 
this time is a woman, but she has not been allowed to participate in 
those meetings where issues are discussed and decisions are made. Or 
perhaps some young person, who sees the world with the eyes of a mind 
unclouded by memories of past failures and whose tongue can articu- 
late the vision of mission in the fresh language of today, has a word 
that will cut through the careful sterility of speeches and docu- 
ments. Perhaps it is someone who has never learned to read but has 
wrestled with the angel of the Lord in a prison cell who has a word 
for the church now. It may be that only someone who has fought with 
the demons of discrimination and oppression in South Africa, in Nami- 
bia, in El Salvador, in Ethiopia, or in my own country can tell us 
how the rough places can be made plain and the path for the Lord made 
straight. The mark of a church in mission may be the degree to which 
its prophets have suffered. 


If Pentecost means anything, it certainly means that the mission of 
the people of God is not the property of one class, of one race, of 
one sex, or of any one age. The gifts of the Holy Spirit were given 
to the whole people of God, celebrating a holiday from all of their 
various workaday vocations. 


Some 30 years ago, I wrote a master's thesis on eirene, the Greek 
word for peace, and the Hebrew concept of shalom. During that study, 
Jesus came alive for me as the bearer not only of personal wholeness 
but of shalom, the gift of wholeness that can only be realized in 
community. In the study of Scripture, I came to see that there can 
be no sharp dichotomy between individual sin and systemic sin, no 
sharp polarity between God's gift of new life for me and God's renew- 
ing power in the life of the community. If the church cannot begin 
to practice shalom in all of its structures and programs, then how 
will the kingdom of heaven whose chief characteristic is shalom be 
realized among us? 


Unless we smash all of the walls of hostility that divide the people 
of God, what can the church say or do that is shalom to a divided 
world? 


The prophetic task is: 


to pluck up and to break down 
to destroy and to overthrow, 
to build and to plant (Jeremiah 1:10). 


The church in mission cannot escape the task of plucking up and 
breaking down before it can plant. The demonic will have to be ex- 
orcised before the mission can go forward. Let me give but one 
example: 
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Is it possible for this Assembly to fulfill the promise of previous 
Assemblies? Can we be the people of God who accept the historical 
responsibility for putting an end to talking about full partnership 
for women and youth and all of the other excluded people in our 
church, and who start practicing the shalom of partnership? Can this 
be the gathering of Lutherans that will demonstrate to the ecumenical 
community and to the world the sincerity of all of the resolutions 
and statements of intent from past Assemblies and ecumenical gather- 
ings? 


To be very specific, which one of the men here will give up his post 
in the LWF so that a woman can have his position? If oppressed peo- 
ple are the authentic teachers of mission today, which one of us will 
yield our leadership to such a one? Should ecclesiastical discrimi- 
nation against women be declared status confessionis? 


We cannot wait until everyone is "qualified" for partnership in mis- 
sion; we will become qualified in the process of being partners. As 
we practice shalom, we will become shalom. While the dividing walls 
are disappearing, we will be learning from each other and, in the 
process, we will all experience shalom. 
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Then we can, without hypocrisy, speak on behalf of a shalom world, 
one in which we can work together in true partnership for peace, for 
reduction of political tensions, and for a reversal of the arms race. 
A shalom church united in mission for a shalom world! Is that not 
the vision of the kingdom of God? 


All of this may sound simply visionary and naively hopeful to those 
who are veterans of many Assemblies, but then everything the church 
is about is visionary and hopeful, is it not? It is visionary to be- 
lieve in love and faith and hope and to imagine forgiveness as a 
life-changing force. The requirement for acting on our vision and 
hope is not to go back to the drawing board and sketch another plan 
but to go back down on our knees and pray. 


To the disciples who were discussing and arguing with the scribes be- 
cause of their failure to cast out the unclean spirit from a boy at 
the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration, the word given to them by 
Jesus was: "This kind cannot be driven out by anything but prayer." 
(Mark 9:29) 


We have our agenda. We know what needs to be done. Let us remember 
our victory and act on our hope. From the cry on the cross to the 
trumpet call of his appearing, we are the church in mission. Thy 
kingdom come! Shalom! 


One of the plenary sessions opened with a brief demonstration by vir- 
tually all women delegates to the Assembly and many other women par- 
ticipants in order to express their concern and anguish about their 
historically limited role in the LWF and to let the Assembly know of 
women's "urgent prayers for full acceptance as partners" with men. 
Noting that "we Lutherans place a high premium on symbolism", dele- 
gate Amalie Shannon (at microphone) of the Lutheran Church in America 
pointed to the Assembly head platform where six men chaired the ses- 
sions and represented the "power and authority" of the Federation. 
She expressed the hope that this symbolism would prove faul ty as the 
Assembly turned expressions of support for the full participation of 
women into reality. Following the demonstration, a woman member of 
the Executive Committee, Bodil Sélling of Denmark, was called on to 
chair the session. For the actions taken on the basis of the working 
group on partnership of women and men, see pp. 224-227. Photo: Peter 
Williams 
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JOSE B. FULIGA 


MISSION AND EVANGELISM: VIEWS OF A CHURCHPERSON FROM THE SOUTH 
REACTION TO MARGARET WOLD'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH 





This paper is not meant to be a critique of Margaret Wold's paper. 
However, it has a two-fold aim: to call the Assembly's attention to 
issues and ideas that have not been treated in the LWF Commission on 
Church Cooperation's "Working Paper on Mission" (1984); and to ampli- 
fy some issues and ideas that are implicit in the above-mentioned 
document. It should be understood that this is being done from the 
perspective of a churchperson from the South. 


When the Lutheran World Federation speaks of "mission and evange- 
lism", it takes these to mean both kerygma and diakonia. And this is 
good. However, there are churches, church agencies, and church work- 
ers who have tipped the balance of the work of the church in favor of 
diakonia over against evangelization. There are others, and there 
are many of these in the Lutheran churches, who see the work of the 
church solely as proclamation. Both views are heresies. The Great 
Commission calls for both proclamation and action. These are two in- 
separable natures of the same task given to the church by her Lord. 
Diakonia is the credibility factor for the message of the church. On 
the other hand, the church that concentrates its efforts on diakonia 
to the prejudice of the proclamation of the Good News is not being 
true to the task given it by the Lord. The devil is playing havoc 
with the attention of the church in this matter. 


The parish and global challenges facing the church are gigantic and 
multifarious. We play god when we think we can attempt to take up 
all the burdens of the world at the same time. Priorities need to be 
established in our diaconal ministry, oth- 
erwise we dissipate the energy of the 
church and no task is done decently. Fur- 
thermore, an ecumenical effort is needed to 
realize our own limitations. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are still some Lutheran churches 
that do not recognize the ministers and 
ministries of other Lutheran churches. 


The churches' pronouncement should be the 
proclamation of law and gospel. This is 


Dr. José B. FULIGA (Lutheran Church in the 
Philippines) is Dean of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in the Philippines. 
Photo: Peter Williams 
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the whole counsel of God entrusted to us. Today, many churches and 
church people readily agree to the pronouncements of Amnesty Interna- 
tional. While in most instances its disclosures are true, they do 
not tell the whole truth. The socio-economic and political injus- 
tices committed in the South are, to some extent (perhaps to a large 
extent), perpetrated and perpetuated by the nations in the North. 
They enrich themselves through global trade tilted in their favor. 
They supply armaments for waging wars and committing injustices. 
They set the policies that make the nations in the South pawns for 
their aggrandizement. And the churches, including those in the 
North, have been unusually silent in many cases. God's word of con- 
demnation must be equally proclaimed to all régimes and nations. 
Through all these injustices, we poor nations in the South have made 
the North rich. 


The corollary of the above is the fear of becoming churches of the 
poor and the martyrs. There is an unexpressed credo held by many 
that the wealth of the churches is the benediction of God. Conse- 
quently, there is a great striving to reach the rich and neglect the 
poor. The Lutheran churches have been prone to this sin. We have 
many Christians in the world but very few martyrs. Even the life- 
style of many of our church leaders would have embarrassed our Lord. 
The churches have become captive to the materialism of the world. 
They dream of becoming a church triumphant on earth rather than a 
church militant struggling against every configuration of sin. We 
should fight against every unbridled form of consumerism that makes 
the acquisition of every technological product an addictive fixation 
and a god of our people. When the movies, televisions, computers, 
and videos have become the powers in whom our people have become well 
pleased and to whom they listen, then the people have bowed down to 
golden calves. Against these, the prophets of our church must indeed 
speak. Many nations in the South have been impoverished by the mass 
media's projections of what a good life should be. And in many cases 
these have been given the imprimatur of being the Christian way of 
life. 


In many situations, the distinctive boundaries between the Christian 
faith and all other ideological and religious "isms" have been 
blurred. The encounter of the Christian faith with other faiths is 
not sufficiently objective. Elements of these other faiths have be- 
Come an integral part of what we call the "Christian faith". To 
varying extents, our Christian faith has been tainted with syncre- 
tism. Thus these "Christian" nations should not be written off in 
the mission board's list as "evangelized". A re-evangelization of 
these nations is required. But a warning here is in order. Let us 
not consider re-evangelization as simply nurture and maintenance to 
the neglect of the millions unreached by the gospel. Let not the 
Churches become incurvatae in se - turned inward on themselves in 
their concern for their own preservation and interests. This is al- 
ready evident in the churches' budgetary apportionment for home and 
world missions. Let us be reminded that the church has been called 
to preach the Good News to the "end of the earth". 
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It is forecast that by the end of this century more people in the 
world will be living in urban centers than in rural communities. It 
becomes imperative that the focus of our mission should be the cit- 
jes. Yet our pastoral training schools and their curricula have re- 
mained antiquated in comparison with the pace at which modernization 
and urbanization are taking place. Ministerial training has not been 
geared toward meeting the needs of urban dwellers. Our churches con- 
tinue to preserve an outmoded tradition by putting up expensive hous- 
es of worship that are in use only a few hours a week. Can we in the 
future continue to maintain this tradition? Is it not high time for 
us to try a different system? Why not have a corps of volunteer lay 
preachers to conduct the tasks of preaching and teaching to small 
groups in homes? And why maintain the tradition of having public 
worship only on Sundays? Many urban dwellers have to work on Sun- 
days. This may be breaking away from tradition, but in New Testament 
times the Christians worshiped in private homes and on different 
days. I believe it was only much later that it became necessary to 
put up church buildings as houses of worship. 


I think it is about time that we had seminaries for the exclusive 
training of missionaries from the very first year of their theologi- 
cal studies. This is the time for the various mission boards and 
mission agencies to come together and share resources for the evange- 
lization of the world. Perhaps there should be joint regional mis- 
sionary training centers. In the sharing of resources, the North 
should assist the churches in the South to become missionary church- 
es. Why do the churches in the North not employ workers from the 
churches of the South to serve as missionaries in other areas of the 
South? This way an affluent missionary life-style is not introduced 
in the poor areas of the South. And this is not only less expensive 
but would also be for the good of the churches in both South and 
North. 


The churches need to realize that their missionary task calls for 
different types of workers and not just for ordained ministers. We 
need, for instance, deacons, deaconesses, teachers, evangelists, lay 
ministers, women, young people, celibate persons, to carry on the 
task of mission and evangelism. The Lutheran churches are way behind 
in harnessing the potentials of women and youth workers. The other 
churches, and especially the cults, have been way ahead of us in this 
area. For far too long, we have relied on professional clergy to 
carry on the task of mission and evangelism. 





Should we continue with the northern tradition of having a profes- 
sional, seminary-trained pastor for every congregation? Must the 
ministry of Word and sacraments depend on the presence of profession- 
al, seminary-trained pastors? In many areas in the South - in the 
past and to some extent at present - the ministry of Word and sacra- 
ments ceases in communities of baptized Christians because there are 
no seminary-trained pastors available to administer these ordinances. 
Many mission opportunities have been given up for lack of seminary- 
trained pastors. What a tragedy! We have tied ourselves to a tradi- 
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tion that is not even biblical. We should encourage the churches to 
avail themselves of the services lay ministers and other church work- 
ers can provide for the ministry of Word and sacraments. The harvest 
is great, but we have intentionally made the number of laborers few 
by binding our churches to a rigid tradition that declares: "There is 
no ecclesia where there is no seminary-trained pastor." 


Now allow me to be more specific and present the predicaments in the 
mission and evangelism of the churches in the South. 


The churches in the South still have to tolerate the decay of many 
monuments built in their countries by the affluent foreign missionar- 
ies. The churches cannot maintain and support these white elephants. 
These monuments were built with the best of intentions. But, without 
the wealth of the foreign missionaries, they eat up the native re- 
Sources of the churches and, in many cases, have been the cause of 
friction among church members. These monuments come in various 
forms: There are the various types of vehicles - cars, jeeps, trucks, 
bulldozers and even planes with church-built and maintained air- 
strips. They take the form of projects such as Schools, clinics, 
farms, fishing. There are the large and beautiful churches and par- 
sonages (big and expensive according to the economic standards of the 
southern churches). I have seen members of churches fighting as to 
who should have control over equipment, vehicles, and projects. They 
have fought over what the foreign missionaries left behind. Many 
churches have scars caused by quarrels over the symbols of affluence 
left by the missionaries. And some churches and leaders of churches 
feel that the continuance and maintenance of these expensive monu- 
ments is the gauge of their success. Many of the South's requests 
for financial assistance from the North are for the maintenance of 
these monuments. 


The Working Paper on Mission says: "In many congregations mission is 
still thought of as a movement from North to South. The 'South- 
South' exchange is still rather weak." (para. 69) This is true. But 
part of the blame must be laid at the door of the churches in the 
North. They have made the churches in the South puppets tied in firm 
and sole partnership to the churches and mission agencies of the 
North. The South cannot make unilateral and independent decisions 
without the sanction of their northern partner. And, as puppets, 
they have no voice and strength of their own. They depend on the 
churches of the North. Part of the problem is that many churches and 
mission agencies in the North look upon their fields of endeavor as 
their own exclusive empires, and they would not permit others to en- 
croach on these territories - even when they themselves are unable to 
carry on an adequate mission work. This does not augur well for the 
mission of the churches. The churches in the South are not without 
their own resources. However, the conduits for channeling resources 
between the churches and mission agencies in the North and their 
partners in the South seem to be firmly established. Furthermore, 
while the opportunities for mission have become greater in the South, 
many pastors from the South are moving up North for economic reasons. 
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The South has more people, but the North has more money. Even many 
of the good theologians in the South have been siphoned by the North. 
Thus, the South continues to suffer from this leadership drain. 


The sociological and theological walls that separated the churches 
and mission societies in the North are the same walls that have been 
and are being built among the churches in the South, walls that hind- 
er them in their missionary tasks. And the churches in the South 
have accepted these walls of separation and isolated themselves from 
fellow churches in the South. So, when they think of resources or 
subsidy, they inevitably think of assistance from the North. And 
such dependence has been fostered and encouraged. 


The churches in the South have long been lulled into thinking that 
they are the focus of mission work and that their geographical areas 
are the arenas for mission. They have been looked upon and treated 
like caterpillars - consumers rather than producers; eating up re- 
sources without becoming productive. This creates a mentality of al- 
ways being in need but not needed; always being supported but not 
supporting; always being a mission field and not a responsible 
church. It is time that the churches in the South came out of the 
cocoon and became butterflies to carry and propagate the pollen of 
the Christian faith. The responsibility for doing mission work has 
been left largely to the churches in the North. The churches in the 
South see the enormous resources used in carrying on the missionary 
enterprise, and mission has become a fearsome image for them. But 
this ought not to be so. We in the South ought to remember that the 
people who turned the world upside down were the first Christians, 
and they did not have the resources we possess. We need not remain 
caterpillars. We can become butterflies. 


What is the congregational profile of the churches in the South? 

Many of their congregations are composed of children and young peo- 
ple. But there are few programs and literature geared toward these 
age-groups. Most congregations are small and cannot afford profes- 
sionally-trained pastors. Some may have a baptized membership of 450 
persons, but out of these 450 baptized members 150 would most likely 
be children and another 100 young people who are still studying. 
That's already 250 baptized, non-earning members. Of the remaining 
200 who are adults, in most cases only the husbands are working and 
earning. This means that from the 450 baptized members one can ex- 
pect only 100 gainfully-employed people. These are the congregations 
who will be able to support professionally-trained pastors. But how 
many of our churches in the South have congregations with 450 or more 
baptized members? Not too many, I venture to say. We need to find a 
solution to this dilemma. Less expensive church workers are needed 
to carry on the ministry of preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments. 


Many churches in the South have been spoiled by "affluent" foreign 
missionaries. They have provided them with free Bibles, hymnals, 
catechisms, tracts, devotional literature, etc. This is understand- 
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able when opening new mission congregations, but it should not be 
continued as a tradition. We in the South are suffering today be- 
cause we have not been taught a life of Christian stewardship from 
the very beginning of mission work. We have been spoiled into think- 
ing that subsidies will continue forever. And many of our churches 
fee] threatened by subsidy cuts. Some of our churches are over 50 
years old and some even 100. Furthermore, it is unfortunate that 
some of the members who have been spoiled are now the leaders of the 
churches. But look at them! They look like the foreign missionar- 
ies. They have become less native. Their way of life and style of 
ministry are like those of the foreign missionaries. Let us not 
spoil the members of our churches! 


The leaders of the younger churches do not know how to treat the for- 
eign missionaries. The threat they fear is that the missionaries, as 
in the past, will dominate the policy and decision-making system of 
the church organization. This fear makes them treat the missionaries 
as "foreign" and unwanted in the churches they are serving. This is 
the reason there are very few missionaries, if any, who spend their 
life in the mission field. Their training and experience are wasted 
because after serving a few terms they go home feeling they are no 
longer wanted and needed. In fact, they are wanted and needed as 
missionaries - but not as dominating leaders. How can the churches 
in the South make the missionaries not feel "foreign", yet at the 
same time feel needed as missionaries? 


The churches in the South are struggling out of their captivity to 
the traditions, policies, theological expressions, liturgies, and 
structures they have been taught. They realize that some of these 
are irrelevant to their needs and situations. But many of them don't 
know of alternatives because they have not been given the opportunity 
to learn from fellow churches in the South. There is, for example, a 
great need to revamp the theological curricula of theological schools 
and contextualize them to prepare workers to meet the challenges and 
problems facing their nations and churches. 


Lastly, we all need to confess our failures and disobedience to our 
Lord and use the means of power God has given us - prayer. We need 
to pray for people and for vision; people who are willing to be mar- 
tyrs for the cause of Christ's kingdom. 
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ZEPHANIA KAMEETA 


REACTION TO MARGARET WOLD'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH 





Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote the following prayer shortly before his 
death in prison: 


By gracious powers so wonderfully sheltered 
And confidently waiting, come what may, 

We know that God is with us, night and morning 
And never fails to greet us each new day. 


Yet is this heart by its old foe tormented, 
Still evil days bring burdens hard to bear, 
0 give our frightened souls the sure salvation 
For which, O Lord, you taught us to prepare. 


And when this cup you give is filled to brimming 
With bitter suffering, hard to understand, 

We take it thankfully and without trembling 

Out of so good and so beloved a hand. 


Yet when again in this same world you gave us 
The joy we had, the brightness of your Sun 

We shall remember all the days we lived through 
And our whole life shall then be yours alone. 


(Laudamus: Hymnal for the Lutheran World 
Federation, Geneva: 1984, No. 112; cf. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers 
from Prison, London: SCM Press, 1981 / New 
York: Macmillan, 1954) 


The introductory paragraphs of Margaret 
Wold's presentation brought to my mind a 
Namibian witness to the memory and hope of 
the cross of Jesus Christ: 


Dr. Zephania KAMEETA, an ordained pastor, 
is Vice-President of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in South-West Africa/Namibia. 
Photo: Peter Williams 
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The cross of Golgotha is in the eyes of the world an 
indication of defeat and scandal. It is impossible 
for the world to believe that a Son of God the Al- 
mighty could hang from such a shameful pole. He 
ought to be living in a magnificent and well-defended 
palace. He should have a defense budget of millions 
of Rand, from which to purchase the most modern mili- 
tary weapons available and train the mightiest of ar- 
mies. And this person should be guarded day and 
night by his soldiers. 


Indeed, his power should be so great that, if need 
be, he could declare the truth as lies and lies as 
truth, acts of love as acts of violence, and acts of 
violence as acts of love. He should have enough pow- 
er to persuade God to change his mind or to force him 
to agree with them that black people were created in- 
ferior to whites. 


In the eyes of the world, therefore, this man on the 
Cross is a deceiver and a blasphemer, a threat to 
"law and order". He is a weakling trying to assume 
the position and power of a king. But he doesn't 
have what it takes. In the face of what the world 
requires of those who wield power, Jesus calls out 
from the cross in a loud voice, "My God, my God why 
hast thou forsaken me?" The apostles of "law" and 
"order", the protectors of Israel's identity, race, 
and culture, hear in this cry an acknowledgment of 
defeat and despair. It is a confirmation of what 
they think of this man: a complete failure. 


But for those who yearn for liberation from the poi- 
sonous clutches of the evil powers, it is the trium- 
phant shout of a victorious hero. God be praised, he 
did not carry out only half of Yahweh's commission to 
liberate the world, but steadfastly went on to its 
completion, even to the cross. He did not leave the 
field before the deciding battle could be fought. 

But he stood firm until he had won the victory and so 
confirmed for once and for ever the reality of God's 
liberating will in this world! God be praised for 
forsaking him so that he can save me. He went into 
hell to bring me out of there. 


The church, that is all those who are baptized in Christ's name and 

who believe and confess him as their Lord, hope, and liberation, has 
been sent into the world to proclaim the hope of the kingdom at hand 
and to come in the wilderness of the growing threat and fear of a nu- 
Clear war; the wilderness of a divided humanity, a part of which is 

referred to as being in the "Third World". (Does this perhaps mean, 
a third-class world, with a third-class people who should always have 
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a third-class place in life?) The church has been sent to proclaim 
this hope in the wilderness of economic injustice and the exploita- 
tion of the South by the North; in the wilderness of the violent 
apartheid god who hates the unity of humankind; in the wilderness of 
the ongoing destruction of God's beautiful creation. For example, 
there are the clandestine negotiations between the USA and the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, on the one hand, and the white ethnic govern- 
ment in Namibia, on the other, regarding the dumping of nuclear waste 
somewhere in Namibia in exchange for some US dollars that will 
strengthen the apartheid god. 


The witness of the kingdom of shalom for creation must never be si- 
lenced, not even by the fear of knowing that all that you say will be 
held against you by those who regard themselves as almighty and eter- 
nal. 


This hope from the cross of reconciliation is like the morning twi- 
light that announces the rising of the sun and the dawning of a new 
day, "a new world where God dwells with humankind, wiping away every 
tear, and where starvatión and torture and genocide no longer destroy 
lives" (cf. Margaret Wold's presentation, p. 87). 


Those who proclaim this hope in our present world are regarded as 
subversive, as a danger to the state, and as liars. They can be ob- 
jective only when they speak in favor of the god whom I am tired of 
mentioning. They can preach a "pure gospel" only if they condemn the 
governments of Angola, Zimbabwe, and Mozambique. But it is meddling 
in politics and becomes a "political sermon" to condemn the racist 
policies of the South African government. The following precious 
words will be encouraging to the few witnesses of God's kingdom all 
over the world: 


No, it is your very accusers, who through their in- 
transigence and their stubborn refusal to respect the 
dignity of black personhood are doing that. It is 
they who are denying us meaningful participation, in- 
sulting us with the puppet institutions they them- 
selves would have scorned. It is they who through 
their draconian measures, setting aside the rule of 
law, have banned organizations that wanted peaceful 
change, detained without trail, banned, and exiled 
the best of the sons and daughters of South Africa. 
Let them accuse you; when the true history of this 
country comes to be written, you will be counted as a 
true son who fought for her integrity..... Let them 
accuse you; in that Great Day he will call you good 
and faithful servant. For I affirm with all my heart 
the words of the Belgic Confession (1561), that on 
that Day "the faithful and elect shall be crowned 
with glory and honor ... and tears shall be wiped 
from their eyes; and their case, which is now con- 
demned by many judges and magistrates as heretical 
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and impious, will then be known to be the case of the 
Son of man". 

("Open letter of support to Bishop Desmond Tutu from 
Dr. Allan Boesak", Ecunews, News Service of the South 
African Council of Churches, Vol. 14, September 18, 
1981) 


I thank the Lord that Margaret Wold refused to avoid talking about 
evil. It would be pointless to be witnesses of hope if we refuse to 
see the evil that is destroying the community of saints, the fellow- 
ship of all humankind, and the harmony of God's creation. Our hope 
does not take us out of the present into an abstract future; it con- 
fronts the evil in the present and prepares the way for a better fu- 
ture. This hope is a living missionary movement, which identifies 
and unmasks evil. 


In many parts of the world, evil is, with brutal force, imposing it- 
self on humanity as the hope of the world. In affirming and pro- 
claiming that Jesus Christ is the hope of the world, we must not for 
a moment forget that there are gods who, in this very hour, are 
claiming that certain people are evil and introducing themselves as 
the salvation and hope of the world. 


In our part of the world, those who are in power and those who sup- 
port them are denying the existence of evil within their boundaries. 
They are proclaiming to the world that evil is being imported from 
foreign countries. They regard themselves as instruments of "peace 
and stability". The "pax Romana" type of peace at gunpoint. It is 
the peace that supports UNITA (National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola) and MNR (Mozambican National Resistance) and regards 
them as resistance movements, while at the same time making agree- 
ments with Mozambique and Angola. This is a peace that will, through 
these "agreements", ensure the breathing space to impose puppet in- 
stitutions that further bedevil the situation upon the people within 
the country. 


In view of all this, how can the church of Jesus Christ fulfill its 
mission for justice, peace, and reconciliation? Do we have the 

strength to contend against "the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this present darkness" (Ephesians 6:12)? 


I can try to answer this question from my own personal experience 
with God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. I am experiencing and 
believe that he holds the whole world in his hands, and this includes 
me, an unnoticeable grain of sand. When I feel tired and desperate, 
he leads me to the quiet pools of his Word and of the fellowship and 
love of those who believe in him. 


He protects me and gives me new strength with his liberating Word 
when I go through the deepest darkness. On the day I was summoned to 
the Administrator General's office, the word of that day (July 11, 
1984) from our Daily Watchword was: 
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Fear not, for I am with you, 

be not dismayed, for I am your God; 

I will strengthen you, I will help you, 

I will uphold you with my victorious right hand. 
(Isaiah 41:10) 


The New Testament word on my birthday on Tuesday, August 7, 1984, 
was: 


Be watchful, stand firm in your faith, be coura- 
geous, be strong. (1 Corinthians 16:13) 


Some might call me naive, but I cannot help it; this is how I am ex- 
periencing God's guidance in his mission. And I do believe that he 
is guiding everyone he sends into this world. His promise to the 
apostles remains the same until this day: 


And lo, I am with you always, to the close of the 
age. (Matthew 28:20) 


We in South Africa do not want war and division, but shalom and fel- 
lowship, as only Christ the King of Peace can give. Through the 
Council of Churches in Namibia and the South African Council of 
Churches, we want the churches to overcome their divisions and to 
confess with one voice that Jesus Christ is Lord and the hope for the 
world. We do not want only to talk and write about unity; we want to 
be part of the process of breaking down the walls of hostility and of 
uniting. We pray to the Lord that he may give us more strength and 
courage so that we confess with our whole life that he created us all 
- men and women, young and old, black and white - in his image and 
equal. Apartheid is not only a heresy and a sin; it is in the first 
place violence. True peace in Namibia and South Africa cannot be 
Started with Mozambique and Angola but within the borders of the 
above-mentioned countries by repealing all the apartheid laws. A 
convention of the leadership of liberation movements in South Africa 
and of the South African government must be called as soon as pos- 
sible with a view to signing a cease-fire and to holding general 
elections for a representative government. 


The mission of the church does not end with the attainment of politi- 
cal settlement. Its confession of Jesus Christ - the hope for the 
world - will not stop with the end of racism. It will continue be- 
cause the command to proclaim the Good News still stands. Yes, we 
are a missionary movement, the living body of the living God, a vis- 
ible light for the whole world, the nation of the new Exodus going 
hand in hand to meet the coming Lord. 


Go, therefore, and take this hope to all nations. Do not be afraid. 
All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to him, and he 
will be with us always to the close of the age. 
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GUNNLEIK SEIERSTAD 


REACTION TO MARGARET WOLD'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH 





It was indeed a great privilege to be asked to give a reaction to 
Margaret Wold's presentation, "In Christ - Hope for the Church". My 
heart was filled with joy when I saw that her message began by paint- 
ing the Cross of Calvary where the blood of the lamb was shed for us. 
Any renewal in mission must start with a personal encounter with the 
living Lord, as was convincingly exposed by this speaker. 


1. What about "the white devil"? 


Margaret Wold reminded us of "the sin that clings so closely to each 
one of us" (p. 89). Truly, we have too often placed the evil forces 
safely away from our hearts and lives. But to set out "to discern, 
name, and confront the demonic" is a risky business. 


This Assembly wants to deal seriously and decisively with the terri- 
ble violations of human rights taking place in our world today. We 
must thank God that non-Christians are taking part in this battle. 
But we should keep in mind that Martin Luther always stressed that 
the obvious works of Satan are not the worst danger for the church: 
The "white devil" does more harm. Luther used this expression be- 
cause this devil is not easy to distinguish (2 Corinthians 11:14): 


"He (the white devil) peddles his deadly poison as the doctrine of 
grace, the word of God, and the gospel of Christ. This is why Paul 
calls the doctrine of the false apostles and ministers of Satan, 'a 
gospel', saying 'to a different gospel'. But he is speaking ironi- 
cally." ("Lectures on Galatians", Luther's 
Works, Vol. 26, p. 49) 


We see a glimpse of this when apartheid is 
defended with quotations from the Holy 

Scripture. But this "white devil", twist- 
ing the truths of the gospel, has been busy 
in our churches, and especially in the in- 
dustrialized world, for years. I think we 
have all met pastors and missionaries who, 
unlike Peter, have been unable to say: "And 
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there is salvation in no one else, for there is no other name under 
heaven given among men by which we must be saved." (Acts 4:12) The 
vast number of baptized Lutherans who have separated themselves from 
the church is ample evidence that we have failed as much in feeding 
the flock as in outreach mission. The seven-year report of the Lu- 
theran World Federation (From Dar es Salaam to Budapest, LWF Report, 
No. 17/18, April 1984) clearly indicates that mission on six conti- 
nents is gradually becoming mission on two continents. We should 
look for the reasons within the church itself - confronting also the 
"white devil". 


False theology produces confused minds, confused minds produce closed 
lips, closed lips produce paralyzed feet, as Bishop Festo Kivengere 
of Uganda has so often pointed out. And how shall they then hear? 
(Romans 10:14-17) Instead of praising our theological advances as 
Margaret Wold tends to do, we should honestly ask whether we have not 
hidden the cross and the living Lord from the eyes of the flock. 


Is this not why we have resisted reducing our standard of living - 
even modestly - and sharing the difference with those children who 
go to bed with cakes of wet newspaper in their bellies? My plea to 
take theological teaching more seriously is not a plea to disregard 
reality or practice. It should rather be applied to all our thinking 
and activities. 


The presentation raises the question, among others, whether discrimi- 
nation of women in the church should not be declared status confes- 
sionis. I think we men should be humble enough to read the Scrip- 
tures once more on this matter. But the answer to the question must 
come from the full testimony of the Bible, and not from any kind of 
contemporary ideology. 


2. A real prophet 


Margaret Wold asks about our need for a real prophet - perhaps a wom- 
an. However, the problem with prophets is that they do not say what 
people like to hear! In fact, such a woman prophet visited our coun- 
try not so long ago. Her name is Mother Teresa. She raised a ques- 
tion that is not likely to be put on the agenda here, nor in the 
World Council of Churches, nor in the conventions of the Lausanne 
Movement. Mother Teresa simply stated that she had found worse pov- 
erty in our affluent country than among her beloved destitutes in 
Calcutta. There, some people die from hunger and disease. But in 
the affluent countries babies are killed even before they are born. 
The decision to end the life of the unborn child is left in the hands 
of the mother alone. It is even called a noble human right for women 
to get rid of an unwanted child in this way. This sin is committed 
in a country that has the word "Lutheran" in its very constitution. 


We got rid of this woman prophet by awarding her the Nobel Peace 
Prize! In much the same way we reacted to Emmanuel Abraham's call to 
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personal sacrifice - by applauding! In fact, this issue has more to 
do with the theme of his presentation, "In Christ - Hope for Cre- 
ation". However, when Margaret Wold challenged us to "discern, name, 
and confront the demonic", I had no choice! It is also my deep con- 
viction that there is an intimate relationship between the nuclear 
holocaust threatening us all and this "silent holocaust" already go- 
ing on. 


Margaret Wold mentioned John the Baptist and his call to repentance. 
Let us not forget that it pleased God to fill him with the Holy Spir- 
it while he was still in his mother's womb (Luke 1:15). God's eyes 
are upon such unprotected children (Psalm 139:16). 


In this area I call for a united effort, and especially for coopera- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church and others sharing this concern. 


3. Ethnic realities and "people blindness" 


Martin Luther compared the preaching of the gospel to a stone thrown 
into the water (see Weimarer Ausgabe, Vol. 10,III, p. 140). From the 
Apostles on, the gospel is heralded through all generations and 
across all geographical boundaries - until Jesus comes back in glory. 
This live illustration fits well into the concept of missio Dei and 
the local congregation as the primary agent of mission. 


Yet the fact remains that when Carl Mau in Geneva throws a stone into 
Lake Geneva, no waves are seen in Lake Balaton. When a Quechua be- 
liever throws his stone in Lake Titicaca, no waves can be traced in 
Lake Michigan. The reason is obvious. Tremendous barriers of land 
between these lakes make this impossible. 


The barriers between the peoples of today's world are no less seri- 
ous. Language, customs, and centuries of hostility have built these 
walls. The new nearness caused by migration and communication chang- 
es have by no means lowered many of these walls of partition. It 
seems to me that we Lutherans suffer from a certain "people blind- 
ness". Margaret Wold's address and the Commission on Church Coop- 
eration's "Working Paper on Mission" point to the fact that the main 
mission frontier is between faith and unbelief. This is true. (Acts 
26:18) 


But we should not fool ourselves. We ought to take seriously the 
ethnic realities of this world. It is hardly an accident that in the 
Great Commission, as recorded by Luke in Acts 1:8, the Samaritans are 
specifically mentioned. In spite of their geographical nearness and 
the apparently short cultural distance, they were "hidden people" to 
the disciples. 


But I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not advocating that we 
follow the so-called Homogeneous Unit Principle without taking into 
account Paul's teaching in Ephesians 2. Those following the Homo- 
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geneous Unit Principle will soon find they are not riding a donkey 
but a tiger. Yet we must be willing to see the ethnic realities of 
God's colorful creation. The walls of partition cannot be broken 
down before the gospel is proclaimed and the Holy Spirit starts work- 
ing. Four out of five non-Christians today live in cultures and 
speak languages in which no live Christian congregation can start to 
spread the waves of grace. 


In my opinion, both Margaret Wold's presentation and the Working Pa- 
per on Mission are lacking some of the dynamics of the Second Vatican 
Council's Decree on the Church's Missionary Activity. This document, 
with its fine title "Ad Gentes", combines the missionary dimension of 
all church activities with a clear emphasis on the special missionary 
vocation and the necessity of crossing cultural boundaries. 


4. A strategy in the midst of tribulation 


Margaret Wold's presentation touches on the message of St. John's 
Revelation. Sects have distorted its message with disastrous conse- 
quences. Nevertheless, I am afraid her presentation and Lutheran 
theology as a whole have not paid enough attention to its content. 
It is more than a "word of comfort and hope for the persecuted and 
oppressed" (p. 93). It is more than a cal! to battle. 


While in military training, I remember our instructors used to show 
us movies from live wars. Why? Certainly in order to make us behave 
properly once it becomes real (Revelation 1:1). On that day, thou- 
sands of Christians will grab their TV remote control device to cut 
off the program, and it won't go off! 


After all, the great multitude in front of the throne did not have a 
pleasant journey behind them: "These are they who have come out of 
the great tribulation; they have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb." (Revelation 7:14) 


This is not pessimism but realism. May God grant us many victories 
in the battle for human rights. Let us pray that his angels will 
hold the four winds back for a long time and give us more mission op- 
portunities (Revelation 7:1). But as the end draws near, we must ex- 
pect turmoil, persecution, and witness in the midst of tribulation to 
be the "normal" situation of the church (Matthew 24:9 and 14). 


Margaret Wold's presentation mentions the need for a national US 
Strategy to minister to those who are expected to migrate to the US 
from Hong Kong prior to 1997 (see p. 92). Of course, we must take 
care of migrants and refugees. However, in my opinion, the real mis- 
Sion potential in that situation lies with those who remain. 


My experience with the Methodist Church in Cuba has opened my eyes to 
realities. As you may know, the Methodists are now ministering to 
the few Lutherans still in Cuba. Many of these fine Methodist pas- 
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tors have a special background. At the time of the revolution, they 
were young boys. These unpaid evangelists were called "sembradores 
del evangelio", "sowers of the gospel". They got their bus ticket 
reimbursed; that was all. When the educated pastors and many of the 
elders and church leaders left Cuba, these "sowers of the gospel" 
took charge. 


An adequate strategy for Hong Kong - and, in general, for times of 
crisis and possible tribulation - is to train the grass roots of the 
congregation: those who will stay whatever happens. But then they 
must hear a message as simple and as Christ-centered as that of the 
early church! Ave crux spes unica! 
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WILLIAM H. LAZARETH 


SUBTHEME "IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH" 
PRESENTATION ON ECUMENICS 





Our purpose should be stated clearly at the very outset. We are here 
to celebrate a wedding: the wedding of our worship and our witness, 
of our sacred adoration and our secular affirmation, of our Sunday 
eucharist and our Friday marketplace. Our Christian hope is centered 
in the Triune God whom we joyfully confess to be the Lord of life - 
all of life, both in the church during our sacramental celebration 
and also as the church during our daily discipleship. In short, we 
are here to implore the Holy Spirit to transfigure a civic auditorium 
into a Christian cathedral, not only in metropolitan Budapest but 
throughout the totality of God's good creation. 


Now, you know that among us imperfect Christians there is always the 
temptation of rending asunder that which God has joined together, 
whether it be in holy matrimony or in Holy Communion. On the one 
hand, those of us who are deeply committed to Christian worship are 
continually lured to remain in the chancel at the expense of our 
identification on the sidewalks. We easily succumb to a kind of 
"reverent irrelevance" when it comes to segregated housing or double- 
digit unemployment. 


On the other hand, many of us who are strongly dedicated to social 
witness often find neither the time nor the ability to get beyond 
what might be called our "relevant irreverence". The deepest reason 
is that we are all too seldom nourished by the Bread of life and 
guided by the Word of life. We do not practice an authentic baptis- 
mal life-style that looks through the eyes of faith and sees idolatry 
beneath racist discrimination, iniquity behind sexist inequality, and 
martyrdom within human suffering. We are 
gathered in Budapest in the presence of Al- 
mighty God to re-dedicate our lives to that 
lively integration of both the vertical and 
the horizontal bars of the one cross of 
Jesus Christ. 


The perennial temptation of divorcing evan- 
gelical (or Christ-centered) worship and 
catholic (or world-embracing) witness was a 
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danger even for the primitive church. Hard as it is to believe, the 
Fourth Gospel of John has no account as such of our Lord's institu- 
tion of Holy Communion, the blessed eucharist, on the last night of 
his earthly ministry. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke all 
proclaim the awesome meaning of our Lord's atoning crucifixion: "This 
is my body ... this is my blood ... given and shed for you for the 
remission of sins." But not John. 


By the time of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, it was apparent- 
ly necessary to oppose the Gnostic heretics by explaining even the 
sacramental prefiguration of God's self-sacrifice at Calvary. John, 
therefore, offers us not a word about the paschal meal itself. In- 
stead, he dramatically develops its deepest meaning, both to be seen 
in an enacted parable and to be heard in a eucharistic prayer. 

First, an enacted parable gives our catholic witness an earthly ex- 
emplar. The suffering servant of God strips himself to the form of 
a slave and humbly washes the feet of his unworthy disciples. Christ 
admonished: "If I then, your Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, 
you also ought to wash one another's feet." (John 13:14) And then, 
in the eucharistic prayer of our heavenly High Priest, Christ goes on 
to provide our evangelical worship with an awesome significance that 
can inspire our discussions throughout the coming week. 


Our Lord's High Priestly prayer in John's Gospel falls naturally into 
three parts: 1. his consecration of himself; 2. his consecration of 
the immediate disciples or apostles; and 3. his consecration of the 
church universal. At all too many church assemblies, we have prema- 
turely concentrated on the 20th century ecumenical motto - "that they 
may all be one" - in the final part of Christ's prayer. Today, I 
mean rather to explore the interrelation of the first two parts of 
the High Priestly prayer as the dominical and apostolic grounds of 
our hope for the unity of the church. 


1. Evangelical worship 
We hear, first, Christ's prayer for himself: 


When Jesus had spoken these words, he lifted up his 
eyes to heaven and said, "Father, the hour has come; 
glorify thy Son that the Son may glorify thee, since 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, to give 
eternal life to all whom thou hast given him. And 
this is eternal life, that they know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. I 
glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou gavest me to do; and now, Father, glorify 
thou me in thy own presence with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was made.... And for 
their sake I consecrate myself that they also may be 
consecrated in truth." (John 17:1-5,19) 
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This self-consecration of our Lord's life and death gives us the bib- 
lical key to our evangelical (Christ-centered) worship. No other 
worship within the Christian church dare call itself "evangelical" 
unless it is centered in this holy Word of God's holy Son. In the 
presence of his chosen apostles, Christ consecrates his earthly min- 
istry from Bethlehem to Golgotha to the glory of God the Father, 
highlighting its unique blessing in the gracious gift of eternal 
life. Moreover, this "eternal life" is not merely the everlasting 
longevity of those who have indulged themselves on earth in other- 
worldly non-involvement. "Eternal" life begins here and now for 
faithful and obedient disciples who "know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent" (John 17:3). 


"I consecrate myself." Hagiazein, rendering the Hebrew kadosh, means 
to dedicate a sacrifice for the service of God. Nowhere outside the 
Bible is this term ever used. Only the Old Testament declares that 
Israel, Jeremiah, Moses, Aaron, and the priests are set apart and 
consecrated for the holy service of Jahweh. And only in the New Tes- 
tament, in the purity of the holy gospel, does the Lord Jesus himself 
have the audacity to say: "I consecrate myself." This witnesses to 
the uniqueness of the atoning death of Jesus as the efficacious and 
victorious self-sacrifice of the Son of God. Let's say it clearly 
and uncompromisingly. This and this alone is evangelical worship - 
to confess together "that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing you may have life in his name" (John 20:31). 


An evangelical "theology of the cross" proclaims that what the sin- 
less Son of God did as one of us, for all of us, on the most sacred 
place here on earth - the garbage dump outside Jerusalem - is the key 
to all authentic Christian worship: Nowhere is Gottesdienst ever 
commanded in the Bible as our service of God. The "service of God" 
is always rather God's service of us. God-in-Christ pardons and re- 
news us unconditiönally in the graciousness of divine love. And, in 
light of this morning's welcome demonstration, let us humbly recall 
that the miracle of God's earthly incarnation was that the divine 
Logos became fully human (anthropos) and not merely masculine. That 
God became man - human - is no sanction for our sinful sexism. On 
the contrary, it is the christological ground and goal of female lib- 
eration, beginning in the church which marks eternal election not by 
circumcizing the male sexual organ but by baptizing male and female 
persons who are created together equally in God's image. 


We admit no triumphalism in our theme: the only hope for the church 
is the hope of the church - in Christ alone as God's suffering ser- 
vant. Hence, the church is no art museum in which we are preoccupied 
with the holiness of beauty. Rather, it is the body of Christ in 
which we worship in the beauty of holiness. The church is no law 
court in which we are dedicated to the holiness of goodness. It is 
instead the people of God seeking the goodness of holiness. The 
church is no university classroom in which we are striving for the 
holiness of truth. Rather, as the bride of Christ, we are covenanted 
in fidelity to the truth of holiness. It is this radical evangelical 
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reversal that informs all authentic Christian worship. It is the 
gospel of God's serving us in order that we might also serve others. 


2. Catholic witness 


As the Lord's consecration of himself reveals the true nature of 
evangelical (Christ-centered) worship, so his consecration of the 
apostles discloses the deepest meaning of catholic (world-embracing) 
witness. 


I have given them thy word; and the world has hated 
them because they are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world. I do not pray that thou shouldst 
take them out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
keep them from the evil one. They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world. Sanctify them 
in the truth; thy word is truth. As thou didst send 
me into the world, so I have sent them into the 
world. (John 17:14-19) 


Sentness in and for the world is the apostolic corollary of the 
church's "belongingness" to God. The apostolic church is called to 
witness "in but not of" the world in which Christ lived and for which 
Christ died. 


3. "Not of the World" 


As eyewitnesses of the resurrection, the apostles are consecrated in 
the truth of God's holy Word as "the twelve" who are gathered about 
the Lord of the new Israel. The essential elements of the Christian 
community are known to us through the witness of the apostolic commu- 
nity, transmitted in the Scriptures. These are the fruit of the gos- 
pel and of the action of the Spirit in the primitive church. On the 
one hand, they bear witness to the apostolic church's understanding 
of the mystery of Christ. On the other hand, however, the truth they 
transmit could be fully grasped only in the context of the life of 
that early community faithful to the teaching of the apostles, to the 
fellowship of the faithful, to the breaking of bread and to prayer 
(Acts 2:42). 


So we can say that we exist as Christians through the apostolic tra- 
dition (the paradosis of the kerygma), attested in Scripture and 
transmitted through the church by the power of the Holy Spirit. Tra- 
dition thus understood is made a present reality in the preaching of 
the Word, the administration of the sacraments, worship, Christian 
instruction, theology, mission, and the witness given to Christ by 
the life of Christians (cf. The Fourth World Conference of Faith and 
Order: Montreal 1963, ed. P.C. Rodger and Lukas Vischer, New York: 
Association Press, 1964, and Towards a Confession of the Common 
Faith, Faith and Order Paper 100, Geneva: WCC, 1980). 
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This ecumenical convergence in ecclesiology allows for a much sharper 
distinction to be made between the apostolic tradition of the whole 

church and a succession of bishops in the apostolic ministry. We may 
doctrinally reject any alleged "apostolic succession" in terms of an 
uninterrupted official inheritance and tactile transmission of apos- 
tolic authority by a "historic episcopate", and still gladly affirm: 


Under the particular historical circumstances of the 
growing Church in the early centuries, the succession 
of bishops became one of the ways, together with the 
transmission of the Gospel and the life of the commu- 
nity, in which the apostolic tradition of the Church 
was expressed. This succession was understood as 
serving, symbolizing and guarding the continuity of 
the apostolic faith and communion. 

(Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order Pa- 
per No. lll, Geneva: WCC, 1982, p. 29, para. 36) 


As the churches now move together toward the interim goal of the mu- 
tual recognition of each other's ordained ministers and ministries 
(while still far short of any organic union), different steps are re- 
quired of different churches seeking to unify their catholic witness 
to the world: 


Churches which have preserved the episcopal succes- 
sion are asked to recognize both the apostolic con- 
tent of the ordained ministry which exists in church- 
es which have not maintained such succession and also 
the existence in these churches of a ministry of 
episcopé «oversight» in various forms. 


Churches without the episcopal succession, and living 
in faithful continuity with the apostolic faith and 
mission, have a ministry of Word and sacrament, as is 
evident from the belief, practice, and life of those 
churches. These churches are asked to realize that 
the continuity with the Church of the apostles finds 
profound expression in the successive laying on of 
hands by bishops and that, though they may not lack 
the continuity of the apostolic tradition, this sign 
will strengthen and deepen that continuity. They may 
need to recover the sign of the episcopal succession. 
(ibid., p. 32, para. 53) 


Quick to respond to this ecumenical breakthrough, the Lutheran World 
Federation's Department of Studies convened a consultation of Luther- 
an bishops and theologians from around the world to discuss their 
present understanding of the scriptural and confessional meanings of 
the episcopal office. They came to these conclusions: 


The Lutheran churches today stand in unbroken succes- 
sion of the ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
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through Word and sacrament. They regard this minis- 
try as serving the apostolic continuity of the 
Church. At the time of the Reformation, an orderly 
transmission of this ministry through episcopal ordi- 
nation was no longer possible in some countries. In 
this emergency, Lutheran churches claimed a right for 
the whole Church and for each congregation to see to 
it that ministers of the gospel were ordained. Lu- 
theran churches are agreed that continuity in and 
faithfulness to the apostolic faith are more impor- 
tant than a formal succession of episcopal ordina- 
tions. 

(Lutheran Understanding of the Episcopal Office, LWF 
Studies, 1983, para. 9, pp. 8-9) 


"More important", of course. But for Lutherans to laud faith as 
"more important" than order is not thereby to dismiss order as unim- 
portant. Indeed, church ministry and order is probably the most im- 
portant doctrinal issue yet to be ecumenically reconciled. There- 
fore, the international Lutheran leaders went on to assert, "Lutheran 
Churches, moreover, can be open to the historic succession of bishops 
and can see in it a sign of and service to the continuity and unity 
of the Church (cf. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, p. 29, para. 38). 
Such an openness is seen within the Lutheran communion itself where 
some churches have retained or accepted the historic succession of 
bishops without this becoming divisive." (Lutheran Understanding of 
the Episcopal Office, para. 11, p. 9) 


Our preparing and praying for the church's apostolic renewal poses an 
incomparable challenge and glorious opportunity for all Lutheran 
Christians. Without minimizing our apostolic faith, can we not now 
maximize our apostolic order? As current Roman Catholics are purify- 
ing their obedience to the fullness of the apostolic faith, are we 
Lutherans, as evangelical catholics, able to recover our catholic 
participation in the fullness of apostolic order? Without such doc- 
trinally-permissible mutual accommodations, it is highly unlikely 
that there will be any major ecumenical advance in our time. 


Ours would be an ecumenical commitment made not for the church's be- 
ing (esse) or even well-being (bene esse), but for its apostolic 
plenitude (plene esse); its full unity, in catholic continuity, with 
all the baptized saints of God throughout the ages. Could we not 
massively respond to the challenge of the ecumenical convergence 
statement on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry in ways that clearly 
fulfill both the evangelical content and the catholic intent of the 
Augsburg Confession? 


We recall that the confessors at Augsburg, while accounting for the 
hope that was in them (1 Peter 3:15), were still avidly praying that 
"we may be united in one true religion, even as we are all under one 
Christ" (Preface to the Augsburg Confession). They documented that 
"this teaching is grounded clearly on the Holy Scriptures and is not 
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contrary or opposed to that of the universal Christian church, or 
even of the Roman Church (insofar as the latter's teaching is re- 
flected in the writings of the Fathers)" (Conclusion, Part I). Re- 
garding church government, they freely confessed: 


Our churches do not ask that the bishops should re- 
store peace and unity at the expense of their honor 
and dignity (though it is incumbent on the bishops to 
do this, too, in case of need), but they ask only 
that the bishops relax certain unreasonable burdens 
which did not exist in the church in former times and 
which were introduced contrary to the customs of the 
universal Christian church.... It is not our inten- 
tion to find ways of reducing the bishops' power, but 
we desire and pray that they may not coerce our con- 
sciences to sin. 

(Article XXVIII of the Augsburg Confession, 71-72,77 


In 1980, Lutheran Christians throughout the world engaged in cele- 
brating the 450th anniversary of this same Augsburg Confession. For 
the first time, we had the benefit of viewing ourselves and our chief 
confessional document in the light of recent ecumenical developments. 
For some decades, we had been engaged in intensive bilateral theolog- 
ical dialogs with other Christian communions. The common finding: 
Lutheran Christians, despite our ecclesiastical identification as 
Protestants, nevertheless define our ecclesiological identity as 
"evangelical catholics"; that is, as a confessing and confessional 
communion within the church catholic. 


Perhaps the most dramatic reaffirmation of this reality was the se- 
ries of joint affirmations made successively by the Lutheran/Roman 
Catholic theological teams on both the national (United States) and 
(international) Lutheran World Federation levels. For example, bish- 
ops and theologians of the international Roman Catholic/Lutheran 
Joint Commission issued a statement entitled All Under One Christ 
(1980) in which they declared together: 


The express purpose of the Augsburg Confession is to 
bear witness to the faith of the one, holy, catholic 
and apostolic church.... Reflecting on the Augsburg 
Confession ... Catholics and Lutherans have discov- 
ered that they have a common mind on basic doctrinal 
truths which point to Jesus Christ, the living center 
of our faith.... As far as the question of the epis- 
copal office is concerned, here again it has to be 
noted that, in accord with the historic church, the 
Confessio Augustana specifically affirms its desire 
to maintain the episcopal structure. The assumption 
here was that the true proclamation of the gospel is 
helped and not hindered by this office. The Confes- 
sio Augustana affirms a ministry of unity and leader- 
ship set over the local ministers (CA XXVIII) as 
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essential for the church, therefore, even if the ac- 
tual form to be given to this ministerial office re- 
mains open. 

("A11 Under One Christ", Ways to Community, Geneva: 
Lutheran World Federation, 1981, pp. 31-34, paras. 
10, 17, and 22) 


As a major step toward the realization of our ecumenical goal, the 
Roman Catholic/Lutheran joint theological team in the United States 
recommended that both bodies take the momentous ecumenical step of 
mutually recognizing the validity of each other's ministers and min- 
istries: 


As Lutherans, we joyfully witness that in our theo- 
logical dialogue with our Roman Catholic partners we 
have again seen clearly a fidelity to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel and the administration of the sac- 
raments which confirms our historic conviction that 
the Roman Catholic church is an authentic church of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. For this reason we recommend 
to those who have appointed us that through appropri- 
ate channels the participating Lutheran churches be 
urged to declare formally their judgment that the or- 
dained Ministers of the Roman Catholic church are en- 
gaged in a valid Ministry of the gospel, announcing 
the gospel of Christ and administering the sacraments 
of faith as their chief responsibilities, and that 
the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ are truly 
present in their celebrations of the sacrament of the 
altar. 

(Eucharist and Ministry, Lutherans and Catholics in 
Dialogue IV, Washington: United States Catholic Con- 
ference / New York: USA National Committee of the 
LWF, 1970, p. 22). 


As Roman Catholic theologians, we acknowledge in the 
spirit of Vatican II that the Lutheran communities 
with which we have been in dialogue are truly Chris- 
tian churches, possessing the elements of holiness 
and truth that mark them as organs of grace and sal- 
vation. Furthermore, in our study we have found se- 
rious defects in the arguments customarily used 
against the validity of the eucharistic Ministry of 
the Lutheran churches. In fact, we see no persuasive 
reason to deny the possibility of the Roman Catholic 
Church recognizing the validity of this Ministry. Ac- 
cordingly we ask the authorities of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church whether the ecumenical urgency flowing 
from Christ's will for unity may not dictate that the 
Roman Catholic Church recognize the validity of the 
Lutheran Ministry and, correspondingly, the presence 
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of the body and blood of Christ in the eucharistic 
celebrations of the Lutheran churches. 
(ibid., pp. 31-32) 


These joint affirmations endorse both the catholic intent and the 
evangelical content of the Augsburg Confession. The confessors at 
Augsburg never intended to write a "Protestant" Magna Carta, to say 
nothing of a "Teutonic" Declaration of Independence. Theirs was 
rather a biblically based, patristically reinforced, testimony of 
faith, a confession that condemns what they considered to be the 
"sectarian innovations" of late medieval Roman scholasticism. That 
is why Rome was never charged with being "sub-Christian" but always 
as being "super-Christian". It was never the "traditional Catholic 
consensus" but the additional nominalistic novelties (for example, 
Gabriel Biel) that were so roundly condemned. The evangelical catho- 
lics at Augsburg charged that Rome in 1530 was no longer catholic 
enough. 


Hence, the Augsburg Confession should be read as certainly presenting 
the heart, but not the whole, of the Christian faith. With two per 
cent exposed and 98 per cent ‘presupposed, it normatively proclaims 
only the evangelical tip of a catholic iceberg. The Reformation was 
fought by biblical theologians who believed that they were not start- 
ing a sect, but fighting one. It was precisely the "Roman-izing" of 
Catholicism against which the Reformers protested. They did so in 
the name of the faith of the church catholic "delivered once-for-all 
to the saints of God" in the tradition of the gospel (paradosis of 
the kerygma). Ever since, theologians have played a key role in the 
churches of the Reformation. 


If the theologians are wrong, the bishops should replace them. If 
the theologians are right, the bishops should follow them. If the 
bishops cannot, the theologians should assist them. If the bishops 
will not, the theologians should challenge them. In any case, the 
church's unholy politics must bow to God's holy Word for the benefit 
of all of God's people: female and male, youth and adult, black and 
brown and yellow and white, Lutheran and Presbyterian and Anglican 
and Orthodox and Roman Catholic. To quote the secret of Martin 
Luther's reforming discipleship: "I let the Word do its work." 


4. "Sent into the World" 


The same apostles whom Christ declares to be "not of this world" are 
also to be "sent into the world" (John 17:18). They are consecrated 
under Christus Victor to join together in catholic witness against 
the "evil one" and all the other satanic principalities and powers of 
this fallen world (17:15). As God and Satan struggle for the alle- 
giance of humankind, evangelical worship and catholic witness subtly 
blend into each other both in the chancels and on the sidewalks. 
Idolatry is not merely a matter of primitive superstition. Whenever 
we attempt to absolutize the relative, confuse the penultimate with 
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the ultimate, or replace the Creator with a creature, we have thereby 
bowed down before a false god in place of the only true God, the 
living Lord who led Israel out of captivity and raised Jesus from the 
dead. 


When we name Jesus as our Savior and Lord, we also unmask the "prin- 
cipalities and powers" in the service of the "evil one" whom Jesus 
has dethroned, but not yet destroyed, in his victory at Calvary. To- 
day, throughout all parts of God's good creation, persons created in 
the image of a holy and loving God are being both personally and sys- 
tematically dehumanized by such forces as militarism, classism, rac- 
ism, and sexism. The church of the apostles is called to confront 
such secularized idolatry in its catholic witness to human peace, 
justice, and freedom in fidelity to the universal law of God the Cre- 
ator. 


Within the communion of the body of Christ, we are admonished to 
learn to laugh and to cry together. I therefore dare to recall the 
recent experience of a brother in Christ whose catholic witness has 
moved many of us deeply. Along with Thomas, I have never placed my 
fingers into the holes of the body of our risen Lord. But since the 
Dar es Salaam Assembly (1977), it has been my privilege to feel the 
scarred tissue in the wounds of a fellow Lutheran pastor who faith- 
fully and lovingly demonstrated the inseparability of worship and 
witness in our kind of demonic world (cf. Daniel J. Cattau in The Lu- 
theran Standard, March 18, 1983, p. 22). Parenthetically, it was on- 
ly on arrival here that I learned that we were all to be blessed at 
this Assembly by the benefit of the personal presence of our modest 
and courageous brother among us. 


Dean T. Simon Farisani, a black Lutheran pastor from the nominally 
independent tribal homeland of Venda in South Africa knows all about 
hell. From November 1981 through much of January 1982, Pastor 
Farisani was imprisoned for a crime he did not commit, tortured for 
preaching that apartheid is the policy of the devil, and mocked for 
his religious beliefs. 


Then the hell began. He said he was forced to lie on his fists on 
the concrete jail floor and kicked repeatedly. "Then they made me 
lie on my back, raise my legs, and they kicked me in my private 
parts", he said. "They banged my head against the wall, pulled off 
my hair and my beard - karate chops, judo kicks, all the combina- 
tions. I lost consciousness many times. There was blood all over. 
In the evening, when I regained consciousness, they made me scrub the 
blood on the floor and use the same cloth to wipe the blood off my 
own body. My head was swollen, and I was breathing through the ears 
because my eardrums were punctured. I had holes in my knees I could 
put my fingers in", he said. "Then", Farisani went on, "they took me 
to a more sophisticated torture station at Sibasa. They undressed 
me, covered my head in a canvas bag, poured water on the floor and 
over my head, and connected electric wires to my ear lobes and to the 
back of my head. They poured a glue-like substance down my spinal 
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cord and they set the electric current on. I fell into the water. 
It was horrible." Farisani said whenever he screamed, the police 
would shout: "Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Praise the Lord!" 


Consecrated together as the worldly body of our crucified and risen 
Lord, we are also being called by the Holy Spirit to witness in our 
evangelical worship and to worship in our catholic witness. "We are 
afflicted in every way, but not crushed; perplexed but not driven to 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; struck down, but not de- 
stroyed; always carrying in the body the death of Jesus, so that the 
life of Jesus may also be manifested in our bodies." (2 Corinthians 
4:8-10) Living in holy hope with all the saints of God throughout 
the ages, let us work and pray that human blasphemy may one day give 
way to divine adoration: "Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Praise the Lord!" 
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SORITUA NABABAN 


REACTION TO WILLIAM LAZARETH'S PRESENTATION 
IN CHRIST - HOPE FOR THE CHURCH 





William Lazareth's presentation was challenging and inspiring. As I 
read and listened to it, I became more aware of our ambiguous situa- 
tion: On the one hand, we rejoice at and are grateful for the agree- 
ments and progress achieved so far in our common efforts to make the 
unity of the church more visible, on a world level as well as, in 
some cases, on regional levels through multilateral and/or bilateral 
dialogs. Above all, the World Council of Churches document Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry (Faith and Order Paper No. 111, 1982), which 
is now in the process of reception among the churches, can be consid- 
ered a miraculous expression of visible unity, worked out through the 
Holy Spirit. On the other hand, our local and national experiences 
show how much more time and effort are needed to help our congrega- 
tions - the very communities of believers at each place - to overcome 
their ignorance, isolation, fear, and prejudices in order to be able 
to make that given unity more visible. This needs to take the form 
of a committed community that is able to make common decisions and to 
act in common because it is committed to a communion in holy baptism 
and in the eucharistic meal and because it is a communion in which 
the ministries exercised are recognized by all as expressions of the 
ministry instituted by Jesus Christ in his church. 


But it is in this ambiguous situation that our theme has reminded us 
to live up anew our hope in Christ. For he is not only the head of 
the churches (Ephesians 4:15). He is also the exalted king, to whom 
"all authority in heaven and on earth" has been given (Matthew 28:18; 
cf. John 17:2), who is "far above all rule and authority and power 
and dominion, and above every name that is named, not only in this 
age but also in that which is to come" 
(Ephesians 1:21; cf. Colossians 2:10), and 
to whom all shall bow (Philippians 2:10). 
And if "faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not 
seen" (Hebrews 11:1), then we must be able 
to look with the eyes of faith at our ambig- 
uous situation, without being triumphalis- 
tically detached from the reality of that 
which is local or being hardened in a 


— 
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pessimistic way by long-standing custom. Because of him whom we 
trust and hope, we are called indeed to take steps toward him. 


In our common efforts to make the given unity of the church more vis- 
ible, let me mention three things: 


First, one of the strongest handicaps to encouraging us to strive too 
eagerly for visible unity is our diverse cultural heritage and iden- 
tity. Especially in a world of rapidly changing development and one 
in which values are swept away, one tends to hold fast to one's own 
culture for the sake of survival. In many cases, the church becomes 
the sole guardian of this cultural heritage - where, for example, 
church tradition is so intertwined with the cultural heritage, or 
where the penetrating, permeating, and transforming function of the 
gospel to the culture somehow becomes compromised and conformist - 
and it is forgotten that culture is no more than the "earthen vessel" 
unequal to the treasure (2 Corinthians 4:7). Culture is also a sys- 
tem of power division in which the male usually dominates (this is 
the profound handicap in many churches that discriminate against wo- 
men, a situation that theologically and practically should be 
rejected). The challenge before us is - in the language of William 
Lazareth - how willing we are to continue the celebration of the wed- 
ding of worship and witness after this Budapest Assembly in our local 
situation. When St. Paul wrote that in Christ "there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female" (Galatians 3:28; cf. Colossians 3:11), he meant that, in 
Christ, for all people baptized in his name, the absolute character 
of cultures that divide is void, no longer saving. The same is valid 
for social and gender differences. To live the baptismal life-style 
means to wrestle daily with the task of subjecting that culture, with 
all its values and patterns of life, to the Word of God, to the gos- 
pel. That Word alone can help free us from the bondage of cultures 
to develop the true community of believers. 


Second, all our churches are living in a minority situation, in the 
West and in the East, in the North and in the South. The question at 
stake is whether in pursuit of visible unity our churches are willing 
to see this pursuit in relation (remember the wedding!) to the sur- 
rounding challenges of today in our respective situations: justice 
and peace, equality and human rights, food and jobs. Especially for 
churches in the Third World, living together with people of other 
faiths while facing the storm of pre-industrial and pre-secularistic 
influences, the quality of visible unity is an existential, in some 
cases a life and death, question and not a theoretical or academic 
one. But wherever our churches are, we are all expected to live up 
to our being as "the salt of the earth", "the light of the world" 
(Matthew 5:13-14). In a simple way: Does it make any difference for 
our lands and our societies that there are churches in their midst? 
The answer to this question is decisive, and sometimes the inability 
to make the unity we confess in every Sunday worship visible in our 
daily life amidst our societies is, like salt, losing its savor. Be- 
ing in a minority is not itself a problem - salt is always less than 
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that which should be salted - the problem is whether the fragmented 
pieces of salt together can salt! 


Third, the New Testament understanding of time is that it flows to- 
ward a certain end when God is all in all (Ephesians 1:10, a.o.), and 
that its end comes at a time known only to the Father. This under- 
standing has given the primitive church the courage to realize what 
it believes, the sense of direction toward a certain end, and the 
sense of urgency ("while it is day", John 9:4; "at the acceptable 
time", 2 Corinthians 6:2), and does not allow the church to postpone 
things. The call of our Lord is always to follow him today and now, 
and never tomorrow or later. He, the Lord of all, is the end of 
time, and there is no way to reverse the direction of history toward 
the end. People can divert from their earlier direction - like the 
journey from Egypt to Canaan - but cannot change. To capture anew 
the biblical understanding of time will help our church to become 
more hopeful in going toward the certain end and, realizing the ur- 
gency of time, will help us to dare to take the steps of disciple- 
ship. But in doing so we forsake the dangerous attitude of assuming 
that we have all the ages endlessly at our disposal. 


Finally, as this Assembly is going to elaborate on the Dar es Salaam 
concept of "unity in reconciled diversity" in the light of our expe- 
riences and achieved consensus in the period between Dar es Salaam 
and Budapest, let us take up as much as possible from the experiences 
of all our churches. Previously, I stated that our cultural diversi- 
ties have no absolute character. We have also to test the other di- 
versities. If, for the church in the West, "reconciled diversity" is 
seen against the background of past controversies, I am sure the 
church in the Third World will see the historical development differ- 
ently. The churches are born through different mission work at dif- 
ferent times, often without experiencing the confessional breaks of 
controversies of the West. The quest for unity should, therefore, be 
Seen also in the light of diversity, which is transforming rather 
than reconciling. May our hope in Christ refresh us to take up anew 
our task - for his glory. 
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JOHANNES WILLEBRANDS 


ECUMENICAL COMMITMEN 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVE 





I. 


Years ago now, the Protestant theologian Emil Brunner taught us to 
distinguish between the "small" and the "great" hope, the "partial" 
and the "total" hope. Without the "small" hopes, no human enterprise 
could succeed (Eternal Hope, Philadephia: Westminster Press, 1954, 

p. 12). "What oxygen is for the lungs, such is hope for the meaning 
of human life.... The fate of humanity is dependent on its supply of 
hope." (ibid., p. 7) The vital question is whether the lesser hopes 
can be effectively sustained in an atmosphere of general hopelessness 
unless they are embraced and upheld by a total and universal hope, 
the hope, namely, of an all-inclusive and final significance. 


Voices hostile to hope have swelled in our day to a mighty chorus. 
Throughout the world, we find fears in face of present menaces and 
feelings of futility, 4 sense of human and earthly limitations, a fa- 
talistic or defeatist resignation, a pessimism seeping everywhere. 
On the other hand, people are looking for hope under many different 
titles and guises: in the shape of justice, peace, freedom, equality, 
fraternity, material security.... 


What brings us together here today and is our deepest bond is the 
fundamental hope, the only true and universal hope: namely, Christ. 
We know ourselves to be directed by his word: "Seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be yours as well." 
(Matthew 6:33) According to 1 Peter, this is the hope we are to give 
"account" of; we have to explain it to people. This hope of ours is 
being cross-examined today. People ask if what we propose is no more 
than wishful thinking, if all we are doing 
is cultivating a purely inward life, or tak- 
ing refuge in an imaginary and illusory 
transcendence, thereby alienating ourselves 
from both the world and our own selves. 

When the Christian hope is secularized, 
transformed into ideologies, whether of a 
rationalistic faith in progress or of purely 
immanent theories of evolutionary develop- 
ment, it is twisted and distorted. St. Au- 
gustine defined the hope of Christians as 
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"the virtue of expecting to obtain what we believe". Hope, there- 
fore, points us beyond ourselves, beyond even this world, yet at the 
same time it returns within this world to operate there as well. 


The Apostle Paul provides the clear and complete answer to this ques- 
tion of our hope: Christ is our hope! (1 Timothy 1:1). Christ is the 
foundation and the content of hope; is himself our only hope. With 
his entry into history, with his cross and resurrection, he has inau- 
gurated for us the history of hope, for, with him, the kingdom of God 
in all its reality and in all its mystery has entered our history. 
God has bestowed on us faith and so made us citizens and heirs of his 
kingdom. By our calling we have been given a common hope and we are 
required to know and understand this calling (cf. Ephesians 1:18 and 
4:4). 


Hope is no private matter. The hope that inspires us has a built-in 
drive toward love and fellowship as its expression (cf. 1 John 3:14). 
Our very identity as Christians constrains us to know and recognize 
one another as those who hope. We have one and the same foundation 
of hope and one and the same goal of hope, namely, Jesus Christ. In 
Christ, we believe, is the one fulcrum and source of all hope. In 
solidarity with him by faith and baptism, we can, may, and must be 
ourselves the hope for the world: prophets, pointers, heralds, cham- 
pions, missionaries of hope. This being and this calling of ours 
(our calling to be witnesses of the promise) is beclouded - and here 
we stand accused before God and before humankind - by the divisions 
among us Christians, and therefore appears as a distorted reflection 
in a mirror fractured by our human guilt and sin. 


In accordance with the will of God, our spiritual solidarity in 
Christ and the obligation it lays upon us to give a common account of 
the hope that inspires us, has concrete consequences leading to an 
inward and an outward community of hope. It can therefore be said 
that an essential touchstone for the spirit of our hope is our striv- 
ing for Christian unity. Hope as such conducts us to fellowship, and 
fellowship as such begets hope anew. Unity springs from God's action 
to establish unity, an action that radically unites all times, all 
races, all cultures, all languages and systems of thought, all theol- 
ogies and church traditions. Radically: This one exclusive root is 
our incarnate Lord Jesus Christ. He leads us together in faith, 
hope, and love, so that the ecumenical movement, as it lives by the 
one center, so also leads us to it; namely, to Jesus Christ. It is 
from our living relationship to him that the real and indispensable 
driving force derives for our efforts to achieve union between 
churches and church communions. We are therefore all equal before 
him; equal in a posture of watchfulness, equal in our orientation on 
the future, equal in the hope that keeps us on the move and is always 
in advance of what we have already realized. We are a community of 
solidarity in hope. 


The Christian family is also a community of solidarity in suffering. 
We suffer from the clash between daily experience and our hope. We 
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suffer from our failure to match the claims of the gospel, because 
our disunity weakens the clarity and dynamic of our witness to hope. 


When the Roman Catholic Church assembled for the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, its basic purpose was to be renewed in its inner life in the 
light of the divine revelation and to strengthen its mission to the 
world. All its efforts were governed by the concern for unity and 
attention to the signs of the times. The opening sentence of the 
"Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World" (Gaudium et 
Spes) declares: "The joy and hope, the grief and anguish of the men 
of our time ... are the joy and hope, the grief and anguish of the 
followers of Christ as well." Out of this declaration of solidarity 
with humanity came a program in which concern for the unity of Chris- 
tians was deeply and irreversibly inscribed. The Roman Catholic 
Church entered officially into the one worldwide ecumenical movement. 
No parallel path was established, but the Roman Catholic Church chose 
instead to walk the road along which other world communions of Chris- 
tians had already pioneered. It did this with its own heritage, true 
to its own principles, on the common basis of Holy Scripture, bap- 
tism, and the ecumenical creeds. 


In the mere 20 years since the end of the Second Vatican Council, a 
tremendous potential has been accumulated for the unity of Chris- 
tians. Certainly, there have also been frequent disappointments and 
discouragements. Sharp criticism has been and is still being voiced. 
This can spring from deep pain or even from the concern of the warn- 
ing prophet. Nothing, however, can deter us from repeated thanks to 
God in recognition of the wonderful work of his Spirit in these 
years. The Spirit of God is the power which has guided us into an 
educational process in which we have tried patiently and persistently 
to spell out the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and to read with new 
eyes such evangelical terms as "fellowship", "forgiveness", "recon- 
ciliation", "humility", "conversion", and "renewal". As we have done 
So, we have seen with increasing clarity that the Triune God is the 
starting point and goal, and at the same time the basic pattern of 
all our ecumenical endeavors; indeed, that by its very nature the 
ecumenical movement is part of the order of grace and, therefore, 
above all, a pure gift. 


I. 


In the wisdom that comes from faith, the Roman Catholic Church as- 
signed pastoral priority to "spiritual ecumenism". "This change of 
heart and holiness of life, along with public and private prayer for 
the unity of Christians, should be regarded as the soul of the whole 
ecumenical movement, and merits the name, 'spiritual ecumenism'." 
(Unitatis Redintegratio, para. 8) We are to pray for the grace of 
unity. Prayers and intercessions, together and for one another, have 
been cultivated more and more deliberately in the life of the church 
and of individual Christians in the post-conciliar period. At the 
same time, however, we must confess that we have not always given 
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priority to the power of prayer for unity in the daily practice of 
our ecumenical efforts. All too frequently, the ecumenical movement 
as the mystery of the divine initiative is neglected in favor of what 
we seek to achieve by our own knowledge and wisdom, by our planning 
and our activities. The spiritual character of the ecumenical move- 
ment, which is its true form, must never be forgotten because of our 
predilection for purely secular patterns of behavior. 


By the Holy Spirit who prays in us and unites us, we are also enabled 
to confess to one another our part in the guilt and responsibility 
for our divisions and their painful consequences, for the denial of 
fellowship and love. The many official admissions of guilt on the 
part of the Roman Catholic Church, from the Second Vatican Council 
onward - including the statements of the present Pope on the Roman 
Catholic Church's share of guilt - and prayers for forgiveness, form 
an essential and integral part of the Roman Catholic Church's under- 
standing of its participation in the ecumenical movement. Prayer, 
penitence, and a constant readiness to be renewed by the conversion 
of the heart and increasing fidelity to our particular calling are 
indispensable conditions of our response to God's call to unity. We 
are not called, therefore, to regard the so-called vertical and hori- 
zontal dimensions in the ecumenical movement as alternatives; we do 
not have to choose between spiritual and secular ecumenism; nor is 
there any conflict between them. There is, however, an order of sal- 
vation and, within it, the order of grace. 


The focus of spiritual ecumenism is reconciliation with God. Indis- 
solubly bound up with it is reconciliation among human beings, and 
here, specifically, reconciliation among Christians. Over and above 
our learning certain basic attitudes that ought to characterize ecu- 
menical relations between Christians today, we also seek reconcilia- 
tion in the confession and doctrine of our faith. Those who went be- 
fore us divided from one another over the question of the truth of 
the faith. Only as divided Christians struggle together for the 
truth will they themselves, their churches and church communions, 
come together again in the visible form of the church founded by 
Christ as the "one, holy, catholic, and apostolic" community. 


In the shape of the ecclesiological self-understanding presented in 
the Second Vatican Council, the Roman Catholic Church established the 
basis and guiding principles for its dialog on questions of belief. 
The quest for unity in faith constitutes the very heart of the bilat- 
eral and multilateral dialogs, whether at world, national, regional, 
or local level, which have meanwhile become increasingly numerous and 
diverse. It is not just in number but also in significance that 
these dialogs have increased. Yet no structural plan, no single me- 
thod, no universally valid objective was laid down for them in ad- 
vance. The dialogs have meanwhile generated their own momentum. 

With different forms and different short-term and long-term objec- 
tives and depending on the possibilities of the partner churches in 
the dialog, they have sought different ways in each case and have up 
to now reached differing degrees of maturity. In the Roman Catholic 
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view of the ecumenical movement, the dialogs as a whole play a quite 
indispensable part. They have become an ecclesial datum and are con- 
ducted with deep seriousness and love of truth. Their official 
church character shows that they are not merely private theological 
endeavors. While this does not mean that their findings are already 
accepted as official church teaching, it is expected that they will 
be examined by the competent church authorities, studied by church 
members, and eventually received in accordance with the judgment of 
the teaching office. 


The drive toward agreement and union in questions of belief is some- 
times criticized as a "reconfessionalizing" of the ecumenical move- 
ment. If this means all the negative and mutually hostile postures 
characteristic of the various divisions and their consequences, if it 
means defending an "identity" believed to be endangered by progress in 
theological consensus of convergences, or if it means an overwhelming 
"fear of unity", then we would need to search our consciences radi- 
cally and unsparingly to see if these attitudes do indeed also deter- 
mine our reactions to the dialog findings and whether our deepest in- 
dividual or collective memories and emotions are not in fact permeat- 
ed by a radical distrust of other Christians and any possible doc- 
trinal agreement with them. On the other hand, however, if the em- 
phasis on doctrinal issues denotes a clearer understanding of the vi- 
tal importance of agreement in doctrine and in the confession of the 
apostolic faith in order that a united witness may be borne to it in 
Word and deed in today's world, then we can only rejoice at a "recon- 
fessionalizing" of the ecumenical movement in this sense. 


But there are hidden temptations to be guarded against here. For ex- 
ample, the temptation to equate the objective content of the faith 
with its presentation and formulation, with this or that theology, 
this or that spirituality. That would be a sin against catholicity 
and therefore against unity. Another danger would be to equate the 
truth of faith, on which agreement is indispensable, with one or oth- 
er historical formula. In recent decades especially, our church has 
repeatedly pointed out the historical dimension in the formulation of 
doctrine and reminded us of the plurality of theologies. 


As the dialogs between the different churches advance, the question 
of the agreement or at least the compatibility between the findings 
of the individual dialogs gains in urgency. The different documents 
cannot be regarded as isolated clusters; on the contrary, they are 
connected in a network of diverse relationships and mutual dependen- 
cies, constituting together an inherent substantial whole. In view 
of the asymmetries often evident here, we must give increasing atten- 
tion to the question of doctrinal unity among our partner churches in 
the dialog. 


The dialog to which I have just referred has assumed today a far more 
comprehensive form than appears in the exclusively theological con- 

versations. It embraces all the living relationships that engage the 
churches and Christians on the basis of the already existing fellow- 
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ship between them, even though this is not complete. This dialog 
takes place in concrete relationships of openness to and solidarity 
with one another, by the doing of the truth in love. This dialog of 
love is theologically important and has theological consequences. 
Reconciliation takes place here too, on the basis of the one baptism, 
between those who are sons and daughters of the one heavenly Father, 
who are inspired by the same gospel, and, who led by the Spirit of 
God, recognize and accept one another and bear witness together to 
the message of salvation for all peoples and places in Jesus Christ. 
Here is also a touchstone for the integrity and fruitfulness of our 
theological dialogs. These must be accompanied by programs of common 
action, which are in turn inspired and sustained by the theological 
efforts. Cooperation between Christians is a potential whose re- 
sources in the field of the possible and the responsible are far from 
having yet been exhausted. How immeasurable are the tasks before us! 
What tremendous expectations for the world are invested in us Chris- 
tians! The connection between the evangelization of the peoples of 
our world, on the one hand, and the unity of Christians on the other, 
already described in impressive words in conciliar documents, was 
picked up again by Pope Paul VI in Evangelii nuntiandi (Evangeliza- 
tion in the Modern World, 1975) and became an express summons to a 
fuller common witness to the gospel message of liberation in face of 
an unbelieving world. Such a common witness includes cooperation in 
promoting peace and social justice; solidarity in the struggle 
against persecution, racism, illiteracy, hunger, and banishment; the 
championing of human rights; and all these in turn help to pave the 
way for the unity of Christians. Common witness in the service of 
humanity is an expression of the already existing if not yet complete 
fellowship in which we now rejoice. It is a service we can no longer 
evade today without incurring guilt. 


The ecumenical movement lives by the dynamic interaction of the three 
dimensions and aspects just indicated. They are inseparably interwo- 
ven and only in the achievement of this unity is their full fruition 
possible. 


Ill. 


It is with deep gratitude that we recall, at this Seventh Assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation, how closely and comprehensively the 
Lord of history has guided Protestant and Roman Catholic Christians 
closer to one another. It is barely 20 years since we inaugurated an 
official bilateral dialog at the world level. The Lutheran World 
Federation was the first dialog partner of the Roman Catholic Church 
after the Second Vatican Council. What has happened between us in 
those years? Is it possible to draw some provisional conclusions? 


When I had occasion to speak of present and future Roman Catholic/ 
Lutheran relations at the Fifth Assembly of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation in Evian (1970), I pointed out possible dangers and risks in 
the dialog then in its infancy, lest this promising start should end 
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in disappointment. Referring to remarks made by Dr. Kurt Schmidt- 
Clausen (then General Secretary of the LWF) at the first session of 
the Joint Roman Catholic/Lutheran Working Group in Strasbourg in 
1965, I warned against the fatal temptation to seek all too facile 
solutions and even to pursue manipulative church policies instead of 
wrestling to overcome difficult stages in the dialog. I also sug- 
gested that the 16th century should constantly be kept in mind in the 
dialog. That was particularly necessary in respect of the person and 
work of Martin Luther and, above all, in respect of a correct evalua- 
tion on the part of the Roman Catholic Church. 


In the meanwhile, with the tenth session of the Roman Catholic/Luther- 
an Joint Commission at the end of February and beginning of March 
1984, the second stage of our bilateral dialog at the world level has 
been completed. We now have before us the fruits of a most conscien- 
tious and painstaking work performed by the joint commissions, which 
have not been afraid to tackle even the most thorny controversial 
questions hardened by the centuries of division. Some very substan- 
tial agreements or convergences in specific areas have emerged here, 
and horizons or even concrete roads leading to the solution of still 
remaining differences have been indicated. Both in respect of sub- 
stance and of method, it proved fruitful to keep the historical ques- 
tions steadily in view in order to deal firmly with the problems of 
today and tomorrow in their hidden depths. The anchoring of theolog- 
ical statements of the dialog documents in Holy Scripture, in the 
creeds of the ancient church, in the official Lutheran confessions, 
and in the councils of the modern period is not only a correct method 
but also the most effective one in practice. 


The fruitfulness of a joint study of history has been demonstrated 
especially clearly by two outstanding events. I refer to the studies 
of the Confessio Augustana on the occasion of its 450th anniversary 
(1980) and the efforts to establish an authentic account of the per- 
son and work of Martin Luther in connection with the 500th anniversa- 
ry of his birth (1983). The result in both cases was to open up sur- 
prising vistas, which can and must lead to further substantial re- 
sults in the future, going beyond even the already assured findings. 
Jubilee years are fixed points from which to take our bearings, but 
they only develop their full potential as they are released from the 
accidents of the calendar and spread out in space and time, and thus 
become influential factors in history. We cannot rest content, 
therefore, with merely recording the status quo now attained; we must 
translate the common findings and judgments into practice and see to 
it that the organic growth continues. 


Both the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, as the main organ 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this matter, and the Lutheran World 
Federation are resolved to initiate a third phase of the Lutheran/ 
Roman Catholic dialog as soon as possible. A heavy working agenda 
still lies ahead of us. Ways and means of exploiting the already ex- 
isting findings of national or regional dialogs between Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics need to be fully explored with a view to tightening 
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up their work and improving the exchange between the world level and 
the national level. I am thinking here, for example, of the very 
fruitful dialogs in the USA and in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
In all our theological endeavors, it will be vitally important to 
take account of the interconnections with other bilateral and multi- 
lateral dialogs in which both Roman Catholics and Lutherans are en- 
gaged. The current church evaluation of the Faith and Order document 
on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry must also be kept in view. 


Now that it possible to recognize the official Lutheran/Roman Catho- 
lic conversations as an advanced stage in the dialog and one which 
has attained a remarkable degree of maturity, the question arises of 
the implications of this for the churches. As was already stated in 
the Malta Report (1972), what we are engaged in is a "process of 
gradual rapprochement ... in which various stages are possible" ("Re- 
port of the Joint Lutheran/Roman Catholic Study Commission on "The 
Gospel and the Church'", Lutheran World, Vol. XIX, No. 3, 1972, 

p. 271, para. 73). If this process is really to be anchored in the 
life of the churches, the question of "reception" acquires great sig- 
nificance and urgency, increasingly so today. 


Another urgent task today is, in my view, the exploration and imple- 
mentation of all ways and means designed to intensify cooperation ge- 
nerally between the Lutheran World Federation and the central leader- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church at the world level. For all that 
has already been achieved in the course of recent years in the way of 
mutual trust, reciprocal exchange of information, demonstration of 
mutual hospitality, and the first steps in cooperative efforts in 
practical questions of church life, we pay grateful tribute here. In 
the areas of mission and evangelism, communication, studies, and 
world service, however, there is a strong case for examining togeth- 
er, in detail, the measure of cooperation so far achieved and the ex- 
ploration of further possibilities. 


I greatly appreciate a series of priorities established by the Lu- 
theran World Federation as being of special value and a powerful 
stimulus to the expansion and reinforcement of our relationships. 
Among other things, I refer to the efforts being made today to define 
with greater precision the Lutheran World Federation's conception of 
its own nature and role. In this respect, Vilmos Vajta's From Gener- 
ation to Generation: The Lutheran World Federation 1947-1982, (LWF 
Report No. 16, December 1983) seems to me a very important analysis. 
As well as this, the promotion of the worldwide partnership of the 
member churches as well as the studies on models of unity and the 
questions concerning the social and political functions of the Feder- 
ation can make an important contribution to our bilateral relation- 
ships. 


Tee 


I content myself with these few remarks. It only remains for me to 
express my thanks to Dr. Carl Mau for the honor of his invitation, 
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and to all of you for your valued attention. I would also like to 
thank the Geneva staff of the Lutheran World Federation for their 
trustful cooperation with the Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity and other organs of the Roman Curia. Next, I want to thank all 
the Lutheran members and consultants of our international dialog com- 
mission. I mention in particular George A. Lindbeck, Peder Højen, 
Daniel Martensen, Günther Gassmann, Vilmos Vajta, and Harding Meyer 
for the services rendered to the Commission. The Strasbourg Insti- 
tute for Ecumenical Research made an indispensable contribution to 
the success of our work. 


We are on the way to unity. As the people of God called to fellow- 
ship in hope, we commit ourselves to God's fidelity. Even though we 
know that faith must reckon with experiences of darkness and with the 
reality of the cross, we also know that God will continue to do some- 
thing "new" with humanity and the world, and that the consummation of 
what we begin is his work alone and not a prolongation of our human 
possibilities. Let us therefore continue to be "the partisans of the 
Coming One" (Paul Schütz). 


May this Assembly be assisted by the Spirit of God so that the Lu- 
theran World Federation may continue to be in the days to come a true 
stronghold and a wellspring of hope for humanity and for the whole 
world. 
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ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT - A REFORMED PERSPECTIVE 


First and foremost, I bring you greetings and good wishes from the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches and, more specifically, from the 
Executive Committee of the Reformed Alliance, which held its regular 
meeting just a few months ago in Cairo. On that occasion, it gave 
detailed consideration to relationships between the Evangelical Lu- 
theran and the Evangelical Reformed churches. What can be done to 
deepen these relationships? Indeed, what can be done to give greater 
visibility to the fellowship between these two traditions? The Re- 
formed Executive Committee attaches great hopes to this Assembly here 
in Budapest. I noted with great joy that a dialog between the two 
communions will begin before this year is out. Some will perhaps 
shrug their shoulders and say: "Oh dear, another dialog!" The Re- 
formed Executive is convinced, however, that these conversations 
could lead to tangible results, provided they are conducted serious- 
ly. They could strengthen our common witness, deepen the fellowship 
between the Reformation churches, and beyond that be of some service 
to the fellowship between all the churches. 


1. Close affinity - its advantages and disadvantages 


In virtue of both their origin and their history, there is a close 
affinity between the Lutheran and the Reformed churches. They have 
so much in common, indeed, that fellowship between them would seem, 
at least at first sight, almost axiomatic. In this respect, the 
Leuenberg Agreement (1973) contains a sentence that has often struck 
me forcibly. Having described the common ground between the two tra- 
ditions, it goes on to say that it was nevertheless impossible to 
avoid divisions (Lutheran World, Vol. XX, 
No. 4, 1973, p. 349, para. 3). This double 
negative seems to voice a permanent sur- 
prise. The two traditions have been closely 
intertwined. When Lutheran churches cele- 
brate landmarks in their history, as for ex- 
ample the birth of Martin Luther, Reformed 
churches join in the celebrations and, need- 
less to say, it rejoices the heart of a Re- 
formed Christian, especially if he happens 
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to be Swiss, that the Lutheran World Federation decided after all to 
hold its Assembly in the jubilee year of the birth of Ulrich Zwingli. 


This close affinity has also come into prominence in quite recent 
days with the production of the Leuenberg Agreement in Europe. What- 
ever may be said about the weakness of this document, the fact re- 
mains that it is one of the few dialog texts that have resulted in 
concrete decisions: a group of Lutheran and Reformed churches has ac- 
tually achieved pulpit and altar fellowship on the basis of this doc- 
ument. In the United States, too, a similar joint document has re- 
cently been produced, while in Indonesia the Protestant churches, the 
vast majority of which are Lutheran and Reformed, have for some years 
been wrestling hard with the question of how to achieve a more effec- 
tive common witness and a more visible fellowship. Other examples 
could be mentioned, as for example the conversations on unity in Mad- 
agascar. 


This is perhaps why no dialog has up to now been conducted between 
Lutherans and Reformed at the world level. Are relations between Lu- 
therans and Reformed so close in the individual countries and so axi- 
omatic that no agreement at. the international level is needed? 


Such an assumption would certainly be mistaken. Indeed, the close 
affinity between the two traditions makes it all the more necessary 
that the relationships between them should be analyzed, promoted, and 
cultivated with the greatest possible care. A relationship does not 
become any the easier for being a close one. Relatively slight dif- 
ferences assume a psychological importance of their own and can easi- 
ly become a source of intense irritation. Because theological common 
sense tells us that our positions are quite close, we tend to think 
that unity will automatically fall into our laps like a ripe fruit. 
We find it surprising, therefore, that even after the common estab- 
lishment of agreement in our understanding of the gospel, so much 
mental and physical effort should still be needed in order to draw 
closer to one another and for fellowship between us to become a real- 
ity. Common sense suggests that if we are really as close as all 
that, we should surely have been even closer long ago. This gives 
rise to the temptation to let these relationships take care of them- 
selves and to turn our attention to other tasks in the ecumenical 
movement. 


When thinking of Lutheran/Reformed relationships, I am often reminded 
of a character invented by Wilhelm Busch, a Mr. Pief. You may recall 
that Mr. Pief is an eccentric Englishman who strides around the coun- 
try constantly looking into the distance through his telescope and 
saying: "And why am I here anyhow, when it's lovely over there too?" 
The only thing is, he overlooks that the obstacles are right there in 
his path and so, after a step or two, he stumbles over an unnoticed 
stone in his way. 


Clearing stones from the path is a thankless task but, as far as I 
can see, this is precisely what has to be done in the dialog between 
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the Lutheran World Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches in the coming years. 


2. Three reflections from a Reformed standpoint 


What can a Reformed representative say about the common task in the 
ecumenical movement? I would like to stress three points: 


a) Confessing today 


The central question that must constantly claim our attention, each 
in our own church but also in the dialog between the churches, is un- 
doubtedly the following: How are we to proclaim and live the gospel 
so as to be heard and understood by the present generation? It is on 
this goal that all the efforts undertaken in the ecumenical movement 
must be focused. How are we together to set the gospel on the lamp- 
stand? How are we to free the gospel from the rigid and narrow mold 
in which we have imprisoned it so that it may once again become real- 
ly audible as a living and liberating message? 


Here, I think, Lutheran and Reformed churches are agreed. The 
church's life and witness depend on the gospel's being understood, 
proclaimed, heard, and lived. The Reformation is authoritative be- 
cause, through the witness of the Reformers, the gospel once again 
came back into the center, and the church was able to emerge once 
more in an exemplary manner. Lutheran and Reformed churches also 
agreed, therefore, that the decisive prerequisite for the unity of 
the church is agreement on the central content of the message of sal- 
vation. The Leuenberg Agreement was only possible because this prior 
condition was met. 


It is certainly not enough, however, simply to establish agreement 
and then on this basis to declare church fellowship. The agreement 
established can only be demonstrably a solid basis if it is respected 
and practiced in proclamation. To establish agreement, therefore, is 
to accept a common commission, namely, the commission to pin all 
one's hopes on ensuring the transmission of the one Word in question. 
In other words, the agreement, once established must lead on to fresh 
confession of the faith. In the final analysis, therefore, can the 
dialog seek to serve any other purpose than the reaching of agreement 
as to what the church's witness today must be? 


It is in this direction that even the confessions produced at the 
time of the Reformation point us. Just because their aim was to as- 
sist and secure the proclamation of the gospel at that time, they al- 
ways also point beyond themselves. They will have performed their 
service when the church is able to find its way through to the wit- 
ness required of it today. This has been emphasized even more per- 
haps in the Reformed tradition than in the Lutheran. As a World Al- 
liance study guide says: "The Reformed tradition cannot be simply 
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defined by reference to the Reformed Confessions of the 16th and 17th 
centuries; we are only faithful to its spirit as we obey the call of 
the gospel in the contemporary world." (Called to Witness to the Gos- 
pel Today: An Invitation from the General Council of the World Alli- 
ance of Reformed Churches, Geneva: WARC, 1983, pp. 3-4) Can we not 
find forms and methods of dialog that answer this requirement better 
than existing forms and methods? 


b) Lived fellowship 


When I say "confessing today", I am certainly thinking, too, of for- 
mal declarations of faith, but not exclusively of these. I am think- 
ing at the same time of the witness the church bears - or fails to 

bear - by its life and the quality of its fellowship. Confession of 
faith and lived fellowship are inextricably bound up together today. 


Certainly the dialog must concern itself with the disputed questions 
that have divided us for generations and have meanwhile become the 
symbol of division. Otherwise, how shall we ever advance? At the 
same time, however, the encounter within the ecumenical movement must 
be understood and seized as an opportunity to discover how the fel- 
lowship in Christ can be made a reality once again in the conditions 
and with the insights of our own time. How is a fellowship that can 
reflect Christ's presence today to come into being? A fellowship 
that is a sign of hope in a world in which fear is increasingly the 
normal condition and in which people therefore seek refuge in false 
securities? A priesthood that champions life and counteracts the de- 
struction of the creation? A people who resolutely resist the absur- 
dity of armaments, who transcend the barriers of race and make vis- 
ible the unity of man and woman in Christ? A people in whom the rich 
learn the meaning of table fellowship with the hungry and solidarity 
with the suffering and the tortured? 


Confession of faith and lived fellowship, I have said, are inextrica- 
bly bound together. So close is this bond that it is no accident 
that, precisely at one of the seams joining them, both the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches have found it necessary to speak of a sta- 
tus or casus confessionis. refer to the question of the "theolog- 
ical or moral justification of the apartheid system". On behalf of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, I would like at this point 
to express special thanks to the Lutheran World Federation. The sta- 
tus confessionis declaration by the LWF's Dar es Salaam Assembly 
(1977) was not only helpful for the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches but also an example and signpost for it. You know that, 
subsequently, the World Alliance made a similar declaration at its 
General Council in Ottawa (1982) and, at the same time, went a step 
further. It was in fear and trembling that this further step was 
taken. It posed problems at a very deep level for all delegates. 
Yet it was in the end a liberating step for all concerned, since it 
proved possible at long last to leave behind the doldrums of uncom- 
mitedness and undecided issues. 
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The declaration of the status confessionis, it seems to me, furnishes 
the Lutheran World Federation and the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches with common ground of a new kind. Henceforward, the dialog 
between our two communions cannot possibly bypass this question. Not 
that we would have to examine the decision once again together; on 
the contrary, the point will be to achieve still greater clarity as 
to the consequences that flow from this declaration for the witness 
of the church. 


These consequences, of course, include also the question as to wheth- 
er there are also other seams joining confessions of faith and lived 
fellowship and calling not perhaps for the declaration of a status 
confessionis but certainly for an infusion of fresh determination. 

In the long run, the church's continuing concern about apartheid is 
only credible if it forms part of a more inclusive witness. 


In speaking of lived fellowship, however, I am also thinking of the 
churches and the many individual Christians who lend credibility to 
the gospel by the witness of their suffering. Cannot we Lutherans 
and Reformed support one another more effectively in this respect? 

On behalf of the persecuted, the imprisoned, and the tortured? Must 
not the common witness in face of the excesses of power be an axiom- 
atic item on our common agenda? Let me mention in particular from 
the Reformed side the precarious situation of the Presbyterian Church 
of Taiwan and of the Evangelical Church of Lesotho, and invite you in 
turn to tell us in which countries you would look for special tokens 
of solidarity from the Reformed. 


C) Critical self-examination 


Confessing the faith today! Lived fellowship! The third reflection 
in this series lies at a different yet none the less important level. 
The longer I reflect on the contribution to be made to the ecumenical 
movement by the Reformed churches, the clearer it becomes that this 
contribution must consist, above all, in the critical reexamination 
of our own tradition. Don't misunderstand me. I am and I remain 
convinced that the Reformed tradition has essential insights to con- 
tribute to the ecumenical movement. At the same time, however, I am 
aware that the Reformed churches have serious weaknesses and defi- 
ciencies. They are not today living up to their own insights and 
their own Reformation heritage. What they are called to witness to 
is obscured by deficiencies that inevitably and justifiably irritate 
other churches. 


I am thinking here of two aspects in particular. The first is a 
tendency to set contemporary confession so much in the forefront that 
the common tradition of the church can no longer be respected as it 
should. Appeal is made so extensively to the principle semper 
reformanda that in the end it is not at all clear wherein the content 
of the tradition to be constantly reformed consists. The second as- 
pect is the inner division of the Reformed family. The reasons for 
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this are not easy to discern but the fact remains that in the course 
of the centuries the Reformed tradition has divided in various ways. 
As a result its witness in the ecumenical movement is seriously im- 
paired. 


It makes no sense to deny or even to exaggerate this deficiency. I 
can certainly testify that the World Alliance of Reformed Churches is 
aware of it. I can also say that in some Reformed churches a renewal 
movement has begun in recent times. Mention should also be made of 
the self-examination the World Alliance of Reformed Churches is to 
carry out under the rubric "You shall be my witnesses" before the 
next General Council. Today, however, there is something else I 
would like to say, namely this: that if the Reformed churches are to 
progress along this way, they need the encounter and the exchange 
with other churches. One of the reasons why the dialog is so impor- 
tant is that it compels us to give explanations that we would other- 
wise not give and thus, perhaps, leads to new beginnings and to the 
taking of steps that would otherwise never have been taken. 


3. The development of fellowship in the ecumenical movement 
a) Fellowship of Reformation churches 


From the Reformed side, it is especially important that the dialog 
with churches that issued directly or indirectly from the Reformation 
Should enjoy a certain priority. Why? Surely, it will be said, all 
partners in the ecumenical movement are, in the final analysis, of 
equal importance. True, and we might even ask whether the questions 
addressed to the Reformation from the side of the Orthodox churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church are perhaps even more important pre- 
Cisely because these questions are more radical in character. Cer- 
tainly there can be no question of assigning one relationship a more 
privileged place than the others. At the same time, however, the 
truth is that every relationship in the ecumenical movement has its 
own special promise and task. Each must be respected and tackled. 


The common task of the churches that issued directly or indirectly 
from the Reformation is to explain clearly the significance of the 
event of the Reformation for the church of Jesus Christ. Is it real- 
ly true that we have already understood what God wished to say to his 
church through that huge breach in the l6th century? Have we under- 
Stood the significance of the co-existence of different traditions - 
from the Anglican Church to the Baptists - all with their origin in 
that same great turning of the pages of history? Have we limited 
ourselves arbitrarily to one particular section of that period? 
Above all, have we understood how, once the breach of the Reformation 
occurred, unity can ever take shape again? The longer I live, the 
more convinced I become that the Reformation churches owe it to the 
ecumenical movement to examine this past in intensive discussions and 
a new life of fellowship. Even to want to constitute a Reformation 
block would be a pitiable mistake. That is out of the question. 
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What is essential, however, is that we should not lose sight of the 
Reformation tradition in its integrity. However laborious this do- 
mestic Reformation discussion may be, it is surely indispensable, and 
the promise it holds out may perhaps lie in the fact that the new 
perspective given to us today opens to us doors that were not open in 
past generations. 


b) The wider fellowship 


Do not the Lutheran and Reformed churches, moreover, also have the 
possibility of taking initiatives in order to provide fresh impulses 
to the ecumenical movement? In ever widening circles today, people 
are asking what the way forward is for the ecumenical movement. We 
have arrived at a strange interim situation. Many differences have 
been clarified. The dialogs already conducted have in part brought 
spectacular results. Yet it is also clear that we still have a long 
way to go. What does this mean for the churches? How can they rec- 
oncile the common ground already occupied with their continuing divi- 
sions, without suffering damage to their witness? 


I can see only one possibility, namely, that they should, on the ba- 
sis of this common ground, enter into a provisional fellowship allow- 
ing them to celebrate together, to bear witness together, and to make 
common decisions, a provisional fellowship embracing all the churches 
that participate in the ecumenical movement. If this fails to mate- 
rialize, the ecumenical movement could easily degenerate into a mere 
routine. Dialog will continue. Commissions will meet. Consultation 
will succeed consultation. But if they are not embedded in an al- 
ready lived fellowship, will they really be capable of furthering the 
development of unity? As I see it, clues as to how this provisional 
fellowship could take shape have been provided by the Reformers with 
their call for a free universal council. I prefer not to go further 
into that today. Nevertheless, I am persuaded, that the time has not 
only come but is already overdue for us to reflect again on the form 
the provisional fellowship must take if it is to make it possible al- 
ready now for the churches to live the measure of unity now attained. 
For only if this unity can now be lived, can we have the assurance 
that it will one day become reality. 
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It is a great honor for me to bring you the greetings of the Interna- 
tional Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations, your Jewish 
partner in dialog. My presence at this Assembly is in itself a sign 
and symbol for the great changes that have occurred in our relation- 
ship in recent years, and I wish to give expression to my feeling of 
gratitude by citing at the beginning of these brief remarks the old 
Jewish blessing: "Baruch 'attah 'adonaj 'aelohenu maelaech ha'olam 
schaehaechejanu weqijemanu wehiggi'anu lasseman hassaeh". (Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, king of the universe, who has preserved us 
in life, maintained us, and enabled us to reach this time.) 


Let me at the same time thank the LWF General Secretary, Dr. Carl 
Mau, for his very kind words of introduction and the warm welcome he 
has extended to me. To have known him and to have worked with some 
of his colleagues - and particularly my very good friend, Dr. Arne 
Sovik, during the last five years or so - has been for me one of the 
most rewarding human experiences in recent times. 


Interreligious dialog is a very delicate and complicated enterprise, 
particularly when it is heavily burdened by past history. It can on- 
ly succeed if it is based on full trust and confidence, if the part- 
ners are prompted by faith, sincerity, and courage, and if they un- 
derstand the sensitivities of the other side. Arne Sovik has been an 
outstanding partner in this exercise. Let me thank him here for the 
immense contribution he has made to the Lutheran/Jewish dialog. 


The report on the work of the Lutheran World Federation from 1977- 
1984 contains a section on "The Church and the Jewish People" (From 
Dar es Salaam to Budapest, LWF Report No. 
17/18, April 1984, pp. 263-267). I am 
very impressed by this section, by the 
frankness and honesty with which the nature 
and development of our relationship are 
dealt. This mutual relationship is indeed 
a very special one. It differs considera- 
bly from those you have with other faith 
communities. We therefore greatly appreci- 
ated your decision to establish the desk on 
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the Church and the Jewish People, separate from the unit on "Other 
Faiths and Ideologies". In our view this reflects this very special 
relationship. 


I do not think that this relationship is ambiguous. It is determined 
on the one hand by the fact that, not being Christians, we do not be- 
long to the Christian oekumene. It is determined, on the other hand, 
by the fact that special links exist between our two traditions, 
which do not exist between the Christian churches and any other liv- 
ing faith community. 


Our two traditions are both rooted in Scripture, in what you call the 
Old Testament and what we call the Hebrew Bible. And whatever else 
links Christianity with Judaism in its own understanding of the 
"History of Salvation", this is a very unique bond that unites us. 
But while we have this great book in common, we differ in our reading 
and in our interpretation of it. While we represent two communities 
that have a common basis, we live in traditions that developed in 
different directions. 


These basic differences should be clearly recognized if we want to 
avoid confusion or illusions. It is obvious that we have to respect 
the fundamental differences that separate us and are there to remain. 
Only if we accept others as they are in their own separate identi- 
ties, can we hope to establish a meaningful relationship. The first 
need is therefore for authentic information about others as they un- 
derstand themselves. 


I consider it in this connection of great significance that when the 
Lutheran World Federation convened its Fourth International Consulta- 
tion on "The Church and the Jewish People" in Bossey, Switzerland, in 
1982, it felt that it should invite three Jewish consultants to pres- 
ent papers and take part in the discussion. (For the report, see The 
Significance of Judaism for the Life and Mission of the Church, LWF 
Studies, 1983.) 


We also attach great importance to the publication by the Lutheran 
European Commission on the Church and Judaism of the excellent book 
Mas jeder vom Judentum wissen sollte, a publication that should serve 
às an example to Lutheran churches throughout the world. 


The most important event in our mutual relationship during these re- 
cent years was the holding of two official international consulta- 
tions between representatives of the LWF and representatives of the 
world Jewish community. These consultations grew out of similar reg- 
ular consultations that we have had with the World Council of Church- 
es (since 1968), and with the Roman Catholic Church (since 1970). We 
established for this purpose a special representative Jewish struc- 
ture, the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consulta- 
tions (IJCIC), composed of major Jewish organizations (the World Jew- 
ish Congress, the Synagogue Council of America, the American Jewish 
Committee, the B'nai B'rith-Antidefamation League, and the Jewish 
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Council in Israel for Interreligious Consultations) and on which all 
Jewish religious trends are represented. We have learned from our 
meetings with the World Council of Churches that it was not suffi- 
cient to meet within the very large framework of the Council with its 
more than 300 member churches and that direct relations with the var- 
ious world communions were needed. 


Thus, after a preliminary meeting in Berlin in 1979, the first offi- 
cial international Lutheran/Jewish consultation was held in Copen- 
hagen in July 1981. Its major theme was "The Concept of the Human 
Being in the Lutheran and Jewish Traditions". All participants re- 
cognized the usefulness of the encounter and felt that one of the 
most positive features of the meeting was the frankness and sincerity 
that permeated the discussions. It was therefore recommended to hold 
such meetings at regular intervals. 


Our second official international consultation was held in Stockholm 
in 1983, the year that marked the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Luther. Its major theme - and the title of the report - was accord- 
ingly chosen to be Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews (LWF Studies, 
1984). 


The significance of the choice of this topic in the context of the 
Luther year hardly needs emphasizing. That it was possible to deal 
with a subject, so difficult yet existential for our future relation- 
ship, was another sign of the spirit of openness and frankness that 
characterized our dialog from the start. As stated in the foreword 
to Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews: "There was a commitment under 
God to search together for a way to a bridging of the historic gulf 
of injustice and enmity." (p. 6) 


The texts adopted at the Stockholm consultation speak for themselves 
(see pp. 256-259). Let me, however, make a few remarks from a gener- 
al Jewish perspective. 


Jewish people - or at least the generation to which I belong - still 
live under a great traumatic experience. It has gone through the 
greatest tragedy of its history: the annihilation of the major part 
of European Jewry. It still struggles with itself and with God to 
find the answers to the questions: Why has it happened? Why could 
it happen? What is its meaning? 


In our lifetime, the Jewish people also witnessed one of the most 
significant positive events of its history: the rebirth of the state 
of Israel and its heroic struggle for survival in the face of all the 
forces that deny it its right of existence. 


On both these occasions the Jewish people felt a great loneliness. 
It felt particularly abandoned by those neighbors whose help and as- 
sistance it expected and with whom it believed it was linked by com- 
mon spiritual bonds. It is these experiences that have marked my 
generation more than anything else. 
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To come to terms with our common unhappy history is, therefore, one 
of our foremost tasks if we want to overcome the past and to build 
the foundations for a happier future. 


The texts adopted in Stockholm make a particularly important contri- 
bution in this direction. To have clearly identified and rejected 
that part of Luther's teachings that definitely belongs to his medie- 
val heritage, and to have frankly recognized and denounced the terri- 
ble use that has been made of his teaching in our time with the con- 
sequences that are known, is of the utmost importance for our future 
relationship. It is all the more important as there are other as- 
pects of Luther's teachings that are very near to Jewish sources: the 
concept of the direct personal responsibility of the human being be- 
fore God, and the respect for the Scriptures as the Word of God, are 
certainly among those that are very familiar to us. 


The endorsement of these statements by Lutherans all over the world 
would therefore be most meaningful and would contribute greatly to 
making them a real turning point in our relationship. 


In our joint statement in Stockholm, we affirmed the integrity and 
dignity of our two faith communities, and we repudiated any organized 
proselytizing of each other. This statement perhaps deserves a few 
comments. 


I said before that our relationship is based on mutual respect and 
therefore on the recognition of the integrity of each faith community 
as it understands itself. It is not our aim to change the identity 
of the other side or to determine what should be the content of the 
Christian faith. We expect the same respect for Judaism as a living 
reality and for our faith commitments from our partners. We know 
that witness is an essential trait of the Christian community. Our 
condemnation of proselytism deals with one part of this problem. It 
deals with immoral and indecent methods of persuading others to 
change their faith. There are, however, other aspects that need fur- 
ther clarification. The Jewish community is very sensitive in this 
respect, and I therefore proposed at the meeting in Stockholm that we 
should devote our next consultation to this problem. Today, let me 
say only that, while we do not question the right of anybody to wit- 
ness and while we have ourselves our own eschatological expectations, 
we believe that there should not be institutions especially directed 
at the Jewish community. 


In our common statement, sharing in the common patrimony of the 
prophets of Israel and inspired by their vision, we pledge ourselves 
finally to work together for a world in which the threat of nuclear 
warfare will be ended, where poverty and hunger will be eradicated, 
in which violence and terrorism will be overcome and a just and last- 
ing peace will be established. 


This is certainly one of the most important parts of our statement. 
As the chairmen of the first official consultation (July 6-8, 1981) 
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in Copenhagen already emphasized, we "recognized that man gives mean- 
ing to the world through action, that ideas lead to deeds and that 
man is co-worker of God in creation. Man, therefore, is in charge 
of the universe." ("Lutherans and Jews: First Official International 
Consultation", Christian Jewish Relations: A Documentary Survey, Vol. 
15, No. 2 (79), June 1982, p. 4) 


In the midst of a world torn apart by conflicts, violence, poverty, 
exploitation, and social injustice, only a concerted effort of all 
spiritual forces can give us hope to overcome the calamities and suf- 
ferings, the threats and dangers of the present. Such concerted ef- 
fort should not exclude anybody. 


We are still at the beginning of our joint dialog. We are at the be- 
ginning of our reflection on our mutual relationship, and we still 
have a long way to go. But there are two things that unite us: Our 
common roots and our common hope. 


In this spirit, I bring to this important Assembly the greetings, 
blessings, and prayers of the Jewish community: 'osaeh schalom 
bimromaw hu' ja'assaeh schalom 'alenu we'al kol bo'e 'olam. (May the 
One who creates peace in heaven bring peace on us and on all human 
beings.) 


Assembly participants were guests of the Presidential Council of the 
People's Republic of Hungary at a reception in the parliament build- 
ing in Budapest. From left to right: David Preus, President, Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church; Rezső Trautmann, Vice-President of the Presiden- 
tial Council; Attfla Kovách, Bishop, Reformed Church in Hungary; Carl 
H. Mau, LWF General Secretary; Josiah Kibira, LWF President, 1977- 
1984; Anza Lema, LWF Associate General Secretary. Photo: Peter 
Williams 
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GREETINGS TO THE ASSEMBLY 





The following provides a summary of the greetings re- 
ceived by the Seventh Assembly in plenary sessions. 


Deputy President Rezső Trautmann greeted the Assembly on behalf of 
the PRESIDENTIAL COUNCIL AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC, who regard it as a sign of confidence in the Lutheran 
Church in Hungary, the Hungarian state, and the whole Hungarian na- 
tion that the LWF chose Hungary for the scene of the Assembly. While 
socialism is being established in Hungary, he said, "the cultural, 
spiritual, and ethical values of the churches" are being safeguarded. 
The good relationship between the state and the churches reflects the 
cooperation evident among "the creative majority of our nation". To 
get to the present situation "we had on both sides to get rid of a 
great number of prejudices" in order to cooperate in serving the peo- 
ple while operating on "different ideological bases". The "freedom 
of conscience and the free practice of religion" are fully guaran- 
teed, he noted. Trautmann applauded the efforts of church groups 
supporting peace and security in Europe, noting "the implementation 
of the principles of the Helsinki Final Act" (1975), of disarmament 
negotiations, and efforts toward racial justice and a "new interna- 
tional economic order". He cited instances where Budapest had been 
the site of "new initiatives for peace" and said he hoped the LWF 
gathering would "promote mutual understanding and confidence". 
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A telegram was received from Joaquim Alberto Chissano, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF MOZAMBIQUE, in which the Minis- 
ter recalled with appreciation the assistance rendered by the LWF to 
Mozambican refugees in Tanzania during the liberation struggle of the 
1960s. Reference was also made to the assistance the LWF had given 
to Mozambique in the recent past when it was suffering from natural 
disasters as well as economic constraints. The message ended with 
the words: "We wish you successful work in joining efforts to help 
those in need and to support the struggle for development of peoples 
throughout the world." 


Dr. Heinz Joachim Held, Moderator of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, brought cordial greetings in the name of 
the WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES and also from its General Secretary, 
DR. PHILIP POTTER. He noted that the theme for this LWF Assembly was 
Close to the theme of the WCC's Sixth Assembly in Vancouver, Canada 
(1983): "Jesus Christ, the Life of the World". Held said that many 
of the subjects being discussed in Budapest were common to both the 
WCC and the LWF and reflected the deep sense of community that links 
the two bodies. He looked for mutual support and yet mutual correc- 
tion in the future. Held said the reception of the WCC statement on 
"Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry" by Lutheran churches is an impor- 
tant contribution to its acceptance by all WCC member churches. 


Dr. Glen Garfield Williams, General Secretary of the CONFERENCE OF 
EUROPEAN CHURCHES (CEC) told the participants that interest in the 
Budapest Assembly "goes far beyond the limits of the Lutheran church- 
es alone". He praised the role Lutherans have played in the Geneva- 
based Conference of European Churches, and called attention to the 
"multidimensional nature" of the current ecumenical movement, noting 
that advances are being made along both "confessional" and "geo- 
graphic and regional" lines. "It is when you as Lutherans and I as 
Baptist and others as Orthodox and Anglicans speak out of conviction 
but not stubbornness that progress can be made." Williams expressed 
the hope that Europe, which has become a center for the buildup of 
armaments, could also become a center of efforts for peace. 


Dr. Richard Andriamanjato (Madagascar), a Vice-President of the 
CHRISTIAN PEACE CONFERENCE (CPC), greeted the Assembly in the names 
of the President of the Christian Peace Conference, Bishop Károly 
Tóth (Hungary), and the General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Lubomír 
Mirejovsky (Czechoslovakia). He said that the Conference "exists to 
mobilize the church and Christians in the cause of peace" and "coop- 
erates with mass organizations that work for peace". "Our movement 
wants to tackle the basic causes of war by providing economic, so- 
cial, and political analyses." It seeks to work practically and "is 
firmly based on the Christian faith".  Andriamanjato concluded his 
remarks by commending the Assembly for demonstrating that Lutherans 
are "strikingly concerned about peace". 


Kerstin Bergman, President of the ASSOCIATION FOR CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
AND SOCIAL CONCERN, sent the following telex: "Gathered for its 
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summer conference, our association sends greetings to the LWF Assem- 
bly. As our theme this week is 'Children as Human Beings', we plead 
that you consider the consequences for children in all your deci- 
sions." 


The following cable was received from Gustavo A. Parajon, President 
of the COMITE ECUMENICO PARA ASISTENCIA Y DESARROLLO (CEPAD) in Nica- 
ragua on behalf of CEPAD's General Assembly: "Your words of greeting 
and your good wishes to the Nicaraguan people have been received with 
great joy by all, including the Nicaraguan government. We thank you 
for your Christian sympathy and solidarity and for your part in mak- 
ing the mission of the "peaceship" possible. The imagination and the 
hope of the Nicaraguan people has been sparked by this noble gesture. 
We ask for your continuous prayers of intercession for the Nicara- 
guan people and the Nicaraguan government, for your intercession be- 
fore the government of the United States to negotiate its differences 
with the Nicaraguan government rather than to support the military 
route. We are interceding with our government to encourage it to con- 
tinue supporting the Contadora efforts. The agony and the pain of 
the Nicaraguan people by the continuous attacks from outside have 
been alleviated by your message of hope. May all of us as Christians 
remember the words of the Apostle James when he says, 'The harvest of 
justice is sown in peace by those who make peace' (James 3:18)." 


(The greeting sent to CEPAD, which was signed by several hundred 
Assembly participants, read as follows: "Under the theme 'In Christ - 
Hope for the World', we, the undersigned participants in the Seventh 
Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation greet you in common commit- 
ment to peace with justice in our world. With you, we rejoice that 
the 'peaceship' from Norway has sailed safely into your precarious 
harbors with its cargo of medicine, paper, and foodstuffs, and accom- 
panied by persons who have been honored by the global community for 
their special work for peace. May the arrival of this ship be a sign 
for you and for us of our commitment to nation building in Nicaragua, 
in freedom from all forms of oppression and outside interference.") 


A letter from Bishop Desmond Tutu, Secretary of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES conveyed greetings from the SACC to the Assembly, 
and expressed gratitude for Lutheran support over the years, espe- 
cially during a recent enquiry by a government panel, the Eloff Com- 
mission, whose investigations of allegations of mismanagement in the 
SACC have been sharply criticized outside South Africa. He directed 
à special word of greeting to Dr. Wolfram Kistner, and asked the As- 
sembly to remember him and his family as they had been "vilified by 
hooligan elements our society". 


Dr. Tibor Bartha, Presiding Bishop of the Hungarian Reformed Church, 
conveyed greetings from the Protestant and Orthodox member churches 
of the ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN HUNGARY. He said that 
"there has never been more need for a light to shine in the darkness" 
and for the church to fulfill its mission of preaching "the gospel of 
hope" and "supporting people struggling for life, for survival, for 
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the just distribution of bread". Bartha noted that already in 1833 
the Lutheran and the Reformed churches in Hungary realized the objec- 
tives of the Leuenberg Agreement: fellowship at the Lord's table and 
in the pulpit. He further suggested that the success of Christian- 
Marxist dialog in Hungary may have "a decisive significance for the 
future of humanity" as people of "different worldviews" possibly de- 
velop "peaceful and creative co-existence and cooperation". Human 
intellect cannot answer the question of why "nations must live, armed 
to the teeth, in mortal anguish", the answer to that requires theo- 
logical understanding, Bartha said. And not only the "fundamental- 
ists must recognize the presence of Satan". But, Bartha stated, 
Christians must not forget "the encouraging promise that the demonic 
powers working at the present in the hearts of men, in history, and 
in creation, will be subdued at the second coming of Christ". 


Archbishop Johannes Cardinal Willebrands brought personal greetings 
and blessing from the Holy Father, POPE JOHN PAUL II: "The Holy Fath- 
er has personally informed himself about this Seventh Assembly and 
its theme. He offers his blessing to all here present. He has ex- 
pressed the hope that the work of the Lutheran churches and the ecu- 
menical movement may enjoy much success". Cardinal Willebrands fur- 
ther mentioned that in an address on July 22, 1984, Pope John Paul II 
had drawn attention to the "fruitful dialog" between the Vatican Sec- 
retariat for Promoting Christian Unity and the LWF since the Second 
Vatican Council, and invited Roman Catholics to pray for the LWF As- 
sembly: "I call upon all present and all who hear my voice to pray 
that the Holy Spirit fill the Assembly in Budapest, so that its work 
may bear good fruit and contribute to the restoration of full Chris- 
tian unity." 


Archbishop László Cardinal Lékai greeted participants in the name of 
the HUNGARIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. He pointed out the long-stand- 
ing relationships between Protestants and Catholics in Hungary, in- 
cluding times of "disputes", but more frequently in times of working 
together for the welfare and defense of the nation. He singled out 
events related to last year's worldwide celebration of the 500th an- 
niversary of Martin Luther's birth as occasions of "great pleasure 
and deep interest". Pope John Paul II has said that he hoped the 
time would soon come when Roman Catholic and Protestant people can 
write in common the history of our former troublous times with the 
objectivity of love. Lékai concluded by saying that Roman Catholics 
pray that "through the strength of this worldwide meeting" Christian 
hope "will become a reality for all people". 


Metropolitan Emilianos of Silibria delivered the following message on 
behalf of DIMITRIOS, ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE: "From 
the early days, our two churches have been promoters of the vision 
for the restoration of a united church. Lutherans of the 16th centu- 
ry, your fathers in faith, started relations with our Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate. The reaction to the Confessio Augustana was an honest 
attempt from these partners. Now we are in a happy period of offi- 
cial theological dialog, inter-Lutheran and inter-Orthodox. During 
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this Assembly, ways of improving this communion in Christ will be 
discussed. Be sure that the Orthodox churches are ready to make all 
possible efforts to further our relations, especially in view of the 
dramatic moments in history in which we live. Humanity either will 
survive together from all perils or will perish together. It is im- 
perative that together we help humanity to survive, both spiritually 
and existentially. This is the most urgent diakonia we can render to 
all. We shall be in prayer during your Assembly at Budapest, hoping 
that God's Spirit will guide you for blessed deliberations for the 
benefit of all." 


Archbishop Mihail, USSR, brought greetings from the RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH, and expressed gratitude for the relationships that had been 
developed between the Lutheran and Russian Orthodox Churches over the 
years, especially in the fostering of contact with Lutheran congrega- 
tions in the Soviet Union. The Archbishop said that the Russian Or- 
thodox Church was in dialog with the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, and the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland. It 
was a great step toward unity that this dialog existed and that the 
churches were learning to know and love each other more. He de- 
scribed the growth of his church over the last 20 years and its deep 
respect for the courage and persistence of Martin Luther in defending 
his own convictions. The Archbishop closed his greeting with the 
wish that all Lutheran churches in the world would "cling closely to 
the gospel and stand more closely to Jesus Christ". 


Dr. Allan Boesak, President of the WORLD ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCH- 
ES, sent the following telegram: "Thank you for your clear witness 
on South Africa. You have greatly encouraged all of us. I will be 
praying for you as your Assembly enters into that important debate 
today. May God give you wisdom, love, obedience, and courage to do 
what is right. So much depends on your decision. God bless you all 
richly. Phil. 1:9,10. Your brother in Christ, Allan Boesak" 


Dr. William Norgren, Chief Ecumenical Officer of the Episcopal Church 
(USA) greeted the Assembly on behalf of the ANGLICAN CONSULTATIVE 
COUNCIL, and referred to the 1982 agreement between the Episcopal 
Church and the three US Lutheran churches, which allows Lutherans and 
Episcopalians to take part in communion services on a limited basis 
and is "based on sufficient agreement on the doctrine and the faith". 
Norgren said that both Lutherans and Anglicans should "pray with 
passion" for similar agreements and further progress in other re- 
gions, with the ultimate hope for such a close "convergence" that "we 
all may live together as a communion of communions". 


(The telegram sent by the LWF to the Anglican Consultative Council 
meeting in Lagos, Nigeria, July 17-27, 1984 read as follows: 
"Assembled under the theme 'In Christ - Hope for the World', we greet 
you our Anglican brothers and sisters assembled in Lagos. Our two 
communions have been in conversation on international and national 
levels, and we welcome warmly the growing spirit of unity among us. 
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An important sign of this for us was Archbishop Runcie's address du- 
ring the Luther anniversary celebration in Leipzig last year. We 
have endorsed the 1983 recommendations of the Anglican/Lutheran joint 
working group and look forward to establishing the permanent continu- 
ation committee provided for there. Our hope in Christ certainly in- 
cludes hope for ever greater unity in his body, the church, with 
those who formed the 1983 joint working group. We look forward to 
the day when full communion is established between Anglican and Lu- 
theran churches. In Christ who is our hope, The Lutheran World 
Federation") 


The following telegram was received from the GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE, meeting in West Berlin from July 22-29, 1984: 
"We pray for God's blessing on your deliberations and on the work of 
your churches throughout the world. We share with you the hope that 
the forthcoming international dialog between our two bodies will be 
directed by the wisdom of the Holy Spirit." 


(In reply, the LWF sent the following telegram to the General Council 
of the Baptist World Alliance: "Assembled under the theme 'In Christ 
- Hope for the World', we greet you, our Baptist brothers and sisters 
meeting in Berlin. The hope that we are celebrating and exploring 
surely includes hope for better understanding among our two tradi- 
tions where heretofore either strife or mutual neglect has more often 
been true of our relationship. Your World Alliance and our Federa- 
tion are committed to an international dialog which we hope may get 
underway next year. We look forward to learning from you and to 
Sharing with you our insights into the gospel. In Christ who is our 
hope. The Lutheran World Federation") 


Dr. David Russell, retired General Secretary and former President of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, greeted the Assembly 
on behalf of the Washington-based BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE. He alluded 
to differences between the two traditions on some matters of scrip- 
tural interpretation, but also catalogued some of the many things "we 
have in common with each other". He hoped that the dialog to begin 
in 1985 between the LWF and the Baptist World Alliance would further 
the unity of the two "separated parts within the one, holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church". Baptists, among others, Russell said, are be- 
coming increasingly aware of our oneness in Christ, and he hoped that 
the study of the WCC statement on "Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry" 
would further this purpose. 


The following telegram was received from the Executive Committee of 
the MENNONITE WORLD CONFERENCE in response to a telegram sent by the 
LWF Executive Committee the previous week: "As a people of God, we 
are called to serve in hope. The theme of our Strasbourg Assembly 
affirms this. We thank you brothers and sisters of the Lutheran 
World Federation for the expression of your fraternal feelings in 
Christ Jesus and greet you in our Lord. We share with you the con- 
cern for a world that needs to know the healing love of Christ, who 
is our hope. To be a reconciled people of God strengthens the 
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credibility of these people in fulfilling Christ's mission. We share 
with you therefore our gratitude for those dialogs that have been 
initiated after the 1980 remembrance of the Confessio Augustana, and 
have resulted in a reciprocal awareness of the particular heritage of 
each, and our common vocation in faith and witness." 


(The telegram sent by the LWF Executive Committee to the Mennonite 
World Conference read: “Assembled under the theme 'In Christ - Hope 
for the World' we greet you, our Mennonite brothers and sisters as- 
sembled in Strasbourg, a city important in your history, linked as it 
is with the teachings and the death in prison of Melchior Hoffmann. 
We believe that hope in Christ includes hope for reconciliation be- 
tween Lutherans and Mennonites all over the world. When the 450th 
anniversary of the Confessio Augustana was celebrated in 1980, we 
gained a new awareness of how that profession of faith, so fundamen- 
tal to our proclamation of the gospel, also became a factor in the 
maltreatment of other Christians by our forebears. Many of us still 
recall the moving words of Pastor Willy Wiedemann (Regensburg) about 
that in Augsburg. Today we Lutherans can neither identify with nor 
condone such actions, and we deeply regret the suffering unjustly in- 
flicted on those who are your fathers and mothers in the faith. In 
spite of our theological differences concerning holy baptism, we wish 
to express our willingness to overcome the condemnations of the past, 
and, through a process of dialog, to find ways of recognizing each 
other freely as sisters and brothers in the one body of Christ. Not 
only do we have the Holy Scriptures on which to build; we share as 
heirs in major concerns of the Reformation. We desire to heal the 
wounds of the past not only for the sake of our reconciliation within 
the people of God, but also to strengthen the credibility of our com- 
mon Christian witness that the world may believe. In Christ who is 
our hope, Executive Committee, Lutheran World Federation") 


Uttam Kumar, Executive Secretary of the EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN MADHYA PRADESH sent the following greeting: "Through this letter, 
I wish to bring greetings and good wishes to the Seventh Assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation. The theme 'In Christ - Hope for the 
World' will certainly bring new hopes for Christians and non-Chris- 
tians in this world. I wish and pray that the Lord will pour his 
Holy Spirit in abundance among all the participants. May the Lord 
continue to bless and guide all of you. We shall remember the Assem- 
bly in our prayers." 


Dr. Ralph Bohlmann, President of the LUTHERAN CHURCH - MISSOURI 
SYNOD, spoke of the "vital tasks" of evangelism and confession at a 
time when three-quarters of the world's population "exist without 
faith and hope in Christ", adding that the Missouri Synod wanted to 
cooperate "with all Lutherans and all Christians". Bohlmann told the 
Assembly that his church and the LWF share a "common bond of faith 
and hope in Jesus Christ", despite differences, and that he looked 
forward to "continuing and expanding" contacts between his synod and 
the LWF "so that we can get to know one another as we really are and 
not rely on images and impressions". 
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Chief Rabbi László Salgó of Budapest conveyed greetings to the Assem- 
bly from the JEWISH COMMUNITY IN HUNGARY and spoke of its close rela- 
tions with the Lutheran Church in Hungary on matters concerning the 
benefit of humankind and the prevention of war. He mentioned espe- 
cially the May 1984 service of commemoration of the 40th anniversary 
of the deportation of 600,000 Jews "who were dragged away to camps 
and suffered martyrdom". Salgó said that after the liberation of 
Hungary in 1945, the Jewish community "took its share in reconstruc- 
tion" and could enjoy a new relationship with their sisters and bro- 
thers as "members with equal rights in the new Hungarian society". 

He spoke of the "full freedom of religion" in Hungary where "all ide- 
ologies and religious convictions can work together" for the "benefit 
of people and against war". Salgö said that the "action and enthusi- 
asm" of the newly-elected LWF President, Bishop Zoltán Käldy, "is a 
guarantee for the further life of the LWF". 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


It is with satisfaction that we present a report of the activities of 
the LWF since the Sixth Assembly in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (1977). 


In gratitude we note that God has used this instrument, the Lutheran 
World Federation, to serve the member churches and the whole Chris- 
tian church for 37 years in a growing global ministry that responds 
to the challenges of the present world. The LWF Report (No. 17/18) 
entitled From Dar es Salaam to Budapest intends to describe the re- 
sponse of your Federation. The first section of this book gives an 
overview of that period on behalf of the Executive Committee, which 
has the task of fulfilling the assignments given by the last Assem- 
bly. 


To introduce the report on the work of the Federation, I will use the 
mandate given to the LWF in its Constitution as an outline. 


In six short sentences the Constitution describes the functions of 
the Federation and provides the framework for its work. I do not in- 
tend to elaborate on all of these functions, for each one relates to 
several of the commissions and departments of the Federation, whose 
reports are also included in the above-mentioned LWF Report. Rather, 
on the background of these functions, I will lift up several issues 
and future perspectives facing the Federation. 


1. United witness 


The very first function of the LWF listed in the Constitution sums up 
what the LWF is all about: "to further a 
united witness before the world to the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ as the power of God for 
salvation". In the years since Dar es 
Salaam, the need for a united witness 
across boundaries that separate peoples in 
one world has become more evident than 
ever. The necessity stems from the gospel 
itself, and it is underlined by conflicts, 
divisions, and the pressing needs of the 
world. 


Dr. Carl H. MAU, Jr. (American Lutheran 
Church) has been General Secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation since 1974. 
Photo: Peter Williams 
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In the work of the LWF, all units have been involved in furthering a 
united witness among Lutheran churches. Many programs have been car- 
ried out and many events have taken place that reflect this function. 


United witness has been expressed through public statements in which 
the position of the Lutheran world community in matters of faith and 
Christian obedience has been articulated. They have served as a tes- 
timony to nations and governments and as a mutual encouragement to 
member churches. These statements have addressed issues faced in 
specific situations and also broad common concerns. They have dealt 
with such topics as the significance of our Reformation heritage in 
Roman Catholic/Lutheran relations; the situation in Southern Africa, 
the Middle East, and Latin America; and the role of the churches in 
the work for peace. 


Strengthening united witness has been the purpose of the several del- 
egations of the LWF to areas of special concern, to churches, and to 
situations torn by conflict or other hardships. LWF delegations have 
made significant visits to, for example, Botswana, Central America, 
China, the Holy Land, South Africa, the Soviet Union, North America, 
and Latin America. 


United witness has been the focal point of numerous consultations as 
Lutheran churches have sought a common approach to the theological, 
ecclesiological, social service, social justice, and ethical issues 
confronting Christians. Lutheran churches have also sought to devel- 
op practical cooperation in mission, in relief, in service and devel- 
opment, and in assisting the churches in crisis areas and in complex 
political situations. 


Two important anniversaries drew Lutheran churches together in a spe- 
cial way: the 450th anniversary of the Augsburg Confession in 1980 
and the 500th anniversary of Martin Luther's birth in 1983. The 
worldwide observations of these events have made it possible to give 
public witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ in the most varied so- 
cial and cultural settings. The Luther Year celebrations in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic provided inspiration for the whole Lutheran 
community. The great significance of both celebrations was that the 
Augsburg Confession has been newly recognized for its ecumenical in- 
tention, and Martin Luther has been acclaimed as a witness to the 
gospel by Christians of many traditions in many places. There have 
been Lutheran celebrations from Eisleben to Australia, from Peking to 
Mashington, from Brazil to Cairo, from Worms to Jerusalem. We re- 
joice in this. 


This Assembly is to deal with issues that present an agenda for "a 
united witness before the world to the gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
power of God for Salvation". This Assembly is challenged to convey 
that in Christ there is hope for people and nations plagued by hun- 
ger, fear, and oppression. We ourselves are waiting to hear anew 
that Word that brings God's salvation to a world without hope, in 
Order that we may pass it on. 
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The agenda of this Assembly points to several tasks and issues that 
are of urgency today for our united witness. Allow me to enumerate 
and comment on some of them here: 


a) Peace 


The Dar es Salaam Assembly gave the LWF a clear mandate to work for 
peace. Since then, this has occupied a prominent place on our agen- 
da. The deterioration of East-West relations and the time bomb of 
North-South polarization, combined with an alarming number of local 
or limited military conflicts, have contributed to the urgency of the 
churches' work for peace. During the last three or four years, an 
apparent awakening has occurred in many member churches concerning 
this issue. 


The LWF has been engaged in this issue, first of all, through study 
material prepared for the churches in connection with the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe and its official follow-up con- 
ferences. The aim was to assist the churches in taking up their 
concerns with governments. The material was also to help in building 
awareness among their members about the negotiations under way and 
the need to bring public support for measures to reduce tensions and 
increase East-West cooperation. 


The most important effort of the LWF in this period was the adoption 
of the "Statement on Peace", which the Executive Committee approved 
in Turku, Finland, in 1981. This statement has served as a guideline 
for the intensified involvement of the LWF in its work for peace. 
This document should be the starting point for possible recommenda- 
tions and resolutions of this Assembly. 


Since the Turku meeting, the LWF and its member churches have assumed 
a more active role in international peace activities of both an ecu- 
menical and an interreligious character. In November 1981, leaders 
of a number of member churches most directly affected by the East- 
West conflict met at my invitation to explore together current and 
future joint action for peace. There has also been an active Luther- 
an participation at such events as the interreligious world peace 
conference, convened by the Russian Orthodox Church in May 1982 in 
Moscow, and the Christian World Conference on Life and Peace, con- 
vened by the Archbishop of Uppsala in April 1983. 


The LWF has also been engaged in the issue of peace through a study 
project that has, on several occasions, brought together church 
leaders, social ethicists, and experts on peace and disarmament ques- 
tions. The study document entitled Peace - What can we do? (LWF 
Studies, 1984) is a result. It has drawn critical and positive com- 
ments from several member churches. 


This Assembly, with its site in a socialist country of Eastern Eu- 
rope, has a unique opportunity to be a sign of peace in a world 
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threatened by tension. Our coming here will bear witness to the uni- 
ty of the church across and beyond political and ideological bound- 
aries. The possibilities for encounter and discussion among partici- 
pants, including some 300 youth participants who came together for a 
Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering, is in itself a contribution to building 
understanding, trust, and confidence among peoples and nations. It 
is my hope that it draws the member churches more closely together on 
the basis of our common hope in Christ for a more determined and ef- 
fective witness for peace. 


The idea that more and new weapons can create greater security and 
promote peace needs to be challenged. The vicious circle for which 
governments in East and West are equally responsible needs to be bro- 
ken. The sinful waste of the earth's limited resources on armaments 
in all parts of the world - West, East, North, and South - must be 
brought to an end. Dare we say a decisive "no" to this destruction 
of the great potential inherent in the resources of God's creation? 


The vision, now almost lost, of international economic justice and 
peace needs to be restored. We share responsibility for strengthen- 
ing the political will for its implementation. 


Could this Assembly make a covenant that could commit all of us 
present here to sustained work for a reversal of the arms race, and 
thus make the Lutheran churches a worldwide instrument of peace? 


b) Social and economic justice 


A considerable proportion of our community lives in a world where 
the poor are becoming poorer. This fills those of us in the Chris- 
tian North with deep feelings of guilt and frustration. We are over- 
whelmed by the structures imposed on the planet earth which are in no 
way appropriate to a globe where total interdependence must be the 
pattern of survival. We shudder at the legacy that this 20th century 
may have imposed on generations to come. Injustices are endemic to 
all societies. In today's world, they have reached unprecedented 
proportions. Some of the injustices of the past led to unjust pat- 
terns that continued into the post-colonial period. We must there- 
fore find some ways to assure peace, to begin to de-escalate the 
massing of instruments of destruction, to work for more just local 
Structures, and to begin designing proposals for all peoples living 
with the abundance this earth can still offer. 


We have already begun to address the matter of social and economic 
justice through both advocacy and assistance programs. The consulta- 
tion held in 1982 by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania on 
the matter of root causes of injustice, both globally and locally, is 
a clear example of the willingness of some of our member churches to 
wrestle with these issues. Efforts to enable the 150 million people 
in Africa threatened with starvation to feed themselves are being 
rigorously pursued by the Department of World Service and its 
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ecumenical partners. But they realize that direct help alone is not 
sufficient to meet the longer-term structural problems. They will 
therefore study the root causes of the food and econmic crisis in 
Africa while carrying out new assistance projects, in order to clari- 
fy the structural questions and suggest new ways of dealing with 
them. This, too, is part of our united witness. 


c) Human rights 


Throughout the history of the LWF the matter of human rights has heen 
on our agenda as an area of our witness. The affirmation of dignity 
for all humanity without regard to race, religion, or political con- 
viction is an inherent consequence of the Christian faith. There are 
hardly any areas of the world without violations of some human 
rights, yet some areas have warranted our special attention and com- 
mon response. 


The very latest challenge to us comes from Central America. Over the 
past few years, we have been bombarded by news of increased civil 
strife with international involvement in this region. As Christians, 
our conscience has been shaken by these events, and our attention as 
Churches has shifted to consideration and implementation of new modes 
of assisting people in need in this troubled area. Created as a re- 
sult of earlier mission work, our relatively small Lutheran churches 
have faced major challenges in terms of witness and service. Sister 
churches and the LWF itself have begun to come to their aid in des- 
perate, tragic situations. The love of Christ compels us, as an As- 
sembly, to include these suffering people in our prayers and in our 
plans for service, now and in the coming years. 


In recent years, human rights issues have become more acute in west- 
ern Europe and North America. Some of them have received serious at- 
tention in the work of the LWF. The attitude of the United States 
government toward refugees from Central America has become a serious 
Concern for our member churches there, and the LWF has taken measures 
to support our churches in protecting the rights of these people. 


In western Europe, unemployment has reached alarming proportions. 
Particularly hard hit are the young people. Along with this issue is 
the treatment of migrant labor, especially at a time of economic re- 
cession. The ugly face of racism has appeared in numerous local con- 
flicts. The response of the churches needs to be strengthened in 
face of these problems. 


Since Dar es Salaam, major attention has been given to the oppressive 
situation in Southern Africa where, because of an avowed government 
policy, most churches suffer because they must, as a matter of faith- 
ful obedience to Christ, oppose that policy of racial separation. 


Another area that has drawn much attention among member churches is 
Ethiopia. The 1979 disappearance of Gudina Tumsa, the former General 
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Secretary of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus, has 
called into question respect for religious freedom and human rights. 
Church members and leaders are still being imprisoned and several 
hundred churches have been closed in the western region of the coun- 
try. I say this in full awareness that, in other areas, this same 
church is carrying out its witness unobstructed, and its development 
activities are even being done in cooperation with some regional au- 
thorities. The worldwide Lutheran community has followed with deep 
concern and love the life of the Mekane Yesus Church and sought to 
support it in the discharge of its programs with prayer and with as- 
sistance. I am sure that this Assembly will reconfirm this commit- 
ment. 


It is no secret that in several countries of Eastern Europe the ques- 
tion of human rights is a sensitive issue. Some of the experiences 
that have surfaced in church circles involve restrictions on travel 
and curtailed education and vocational possibilities - because of ac- 
tive participation in church life or expression of political opinion 
- and the militarization of education and society in stark contrast 
to official peace objectives. Yet, the overall situation of Lutheran 
churches seems to have improved in a number of areas. In some coun- 
tries, the improvement has been impressive, in others very slow. The 
encouraging signs include the increased possibilities of contacts 
with congregations in the Soviet Union and the shipment and distribu- 
tion of Bibles to them; opportunities for international church con- 
ferences in Eastern Europe; and the possibility for representatives 
of churches in socialist countries to participate in international 
church activities abroad. These developments seem to point to a 
strengthening of the trend we have observed for some years, especial- 
ly after the signing of the Helsinki Final Act. We hope this trend 
will continue. 


One of the expectations about this Assembly is that it will broaden 
the basis of contacts among churches and further improve communica- 
tion between churches and governments in Eastern Europe. 


d) Racism in Southern Africa 


Since Dar es Salaam, status confessionis has become a key word in the 
LWF. It points to the urgency of giving a united witness to the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ in a situation in which an ideology of racial 
separation divides LWF member churches. The confession of the Chris- 
tian faith and the unity of the church are at stake. At the last As- 
sembly, the LWF as a world community set itself the task to strive to 
reject this ideology and uproot it from our churches, repudiating it as 
being incompatible with Christian faith. 


An appeal was sent out to all LWF member churches asking for their 
explicit commitment to reject apartheid and to further the unity of 
the church across racial boundaries. The most difficult problem has 
been with the unclear and evasive attitude of the so-called white 
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member churches of the LWF. Numerous efforts were made throughout 
the whole period, but largely without positive results. This is why 
the Pre-Assembly Consultation held last December in Harare, Zimbabwe, 
came to the conclusion that another statement is not enough. The As- 
sembly has been asked by the Harare Consultation to suspend those 
churches that do not reject apartheid and thereby deny the unity of 
the church at the center of their lives, namely at the communion ta- 
ble. A special open hearing will be dedicated to this issue. The 
Executive Committee's position on the matter will then be presented 
to you. A special working group on this issue is expected to bring 
recommendations for Assembly action. What I would like to stress is 
that this issue is for us a matter of confessional integrity, insepa- 
rable from our understanding of the gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
power of God for salvation. (For the Assembly's statement on this 
Subject, see pp. 179-180.) 


e) Partnership of women and men 


United witness means also partnership of women and men in the total 
life and mission of the church. For the LWF, the Dar es Salaam As- 
sembly brought a breakthrough in this matter. As a result, six women 
were elected to the Executive Committee and nine to different LWF 
commissions. The number of women participating in LWF consultations 
has increased markedly in the past seven years. Much effort has been 
given to enabling women to become equal partners in our member 
Churches and in their societies at large. The work of the women's 
desk of the Department of Studies has assisted in this process. 


Yet, looking at the magnitude and importance of this issue for the 
witness of the church to Christ in whom there is "neither male or fe- 
male", what has taken place is only a small beginning. More emphasis 
needs to be given to greater participation of women in the work of 
the LWF, both at the policy and the staff level. More needs to be 
done also in many of our member churches. A more equitable partner- 
Ship between women and men can be a source of renewal and new bless- 
ings for the church. 


This may run against some cultural traditions and many age-old inher- 
ited customs of societies of which churches are a part. On the basis 
of our faith, however, there can be no place in the church for the 
discrimination of women on whatever tradition or premise it might be 
based. It is a scandal that discrimination is still being tolerated 
in any of our member churches, and we as an Assembly will hopefully 
recommit ourselves to work for genuine partnership between women and 
men in every area of church and society. 


2. Lutheran unity 


The Constitution elaborates united witness in five more functions. 
These form the substances of the day-to-day work of the Federation. 
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The LWF is to "cultivate unity of faith and confession among the Lu- 
theran churches of the world". 


In 1960, when the first debate about the nature or identity of the 
Lutheran World Federation was being carried on, Peter Brunner, a not- 
ed German theologian, put his finger on a problem that has occupied 
the Lutheran World Federation when he said: 


Despite the express affirmation of the doctrinal ba- 
sis, it is doubted that a consensus with respect to 
the doctrine of the gospel actually exists among the 
churches joined together in the World Federation. 
("The LWF as an Ecclesiological Problem", Lutheran 
World, Vol. VII, No. 3, December 1960, p. 252.) 


At the Helsinki Assembly (1963) many wondered why some Lutheran 
churches that were members of the LWF did not consider themselves to 
be in pulpit and altar fellowship with other member churches, and 
asked those who felt this way to state why they were not. 


You will note from the studies made available to you on the Self-Un- 
derstanding and Ecumenical Role of the Lutheran World Federation and 
Growth in Ecumenical Commitment (LWF Studies, 1984) that the member 
churches have become clearer in their understanding of their rela- 
tionship to each other and to other Christians. This is reflected by 
an understanding of the Lutheran World Federation as both an expres- 
sion and an instrument of a Lutheran communion. For this reason, the 
Executive Committee is proposing a constitutional change with respect 
to the nature of the LWF, adding to Article III.1 (see Constitution 
as amended by the Budapest Assembly, p. 264). 


The member churches of the Lutheran World Federation 
understand themselves to be in pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship with each other. 


There are Lutherans who continue to question the confessional integ- 
rity of other Lutherans. It is difficult for them to become members 
of the Federation, because they believe this would bring them into 
"fellowship" with Lutherans with whom they are not in sufficient doc- 
trinal agreement. We are troubled, however, by what we perceive to be 
a legalistic use of the confessions of the Lutheran movement. We are 
troubled by the fact that these churches are moving toward greater 
isolation from the rest of the Lutheran community. We must continue 
to challenge these churches and try to reverse that trend, for they 
are a part of the Lutheran communion. 


There are other Lutherans who have been led through events in history 
to enter into union with Christians of the Reformed tradition. They 
often feel that they have been led in a direction that is in keeping 
with their understanding of the intent of the Lutheran confessions. 
They participate in the life of the Federation to some extent. From 
them, we also have much to receive. A constitutional amendment on 
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membership seeks to give possibility for closer cooperation with 
these Lutherans. 


The Lutheran World Federation has never made membership in the Fed- 
eration a criterion for help, support, or involvement in the work and 
life of the Federation. In that sense, the LWF has sought to serve 
the whole Lutheran communion. In that sense, it has understood its 
task to cultivate faith and confession among the Lutheran churches of 
the world. 


3. Community of study 


In ecumenical circles, Lutherans have had a reputation of taking 
their theology seriously. In fact, the mandate and structure of the 
LWF assume that this is the case. The third function mentioned in 
our Constitution is to "develop community and cooperation in study 
among Lutherans". 


The center of study activity in the LWF is the Commission on and De- 
partment of Studies. Another important center is our Institute for 
Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg, France. The other commissions and 
departments are also involved in the study of matters relating to 
their mandate. Member churches on all continents are invited to par- 
ticipate in this community of study. 


The mandate of the Commission on Studies states that it is to: 


Provide ways in which the member churches can explore 
together the issues that confront them as they seek 
to proclaim the gospel in the world. 


Over 30 such issues were pursued by the Commission on and Department 
of Studies alone in this period! Church Cooperation has completed a 
"working paper" on mission, and World Service has been engaged in ex- 
amining the root causes of social and economic injustice in connec- 
tion with development education. Many hours of consultation on the 
part of the churches have been a part of the process. 


Looking at the numerous publications that have evolved, the community 
character of this function must be underlined. An intercultural, in- 
ter-Lutheran and interconfessional community of study involving Lu- 
theran churches forms the backbone of much of what the LWF is. It is 
also significant for its self-understanding as an instrument of the 
worldwide Lutheran communion. Every single member church should be 
involved. 


The study function inevitably brings with it an uncomfortable element 
to the life of the LWF. It tests our convictions and exposes diversi- 
ties and inconsistencies in the life of the member churches and of 
the Federation itself. 
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Honesty, openness to contrasting and even conflicting viewpoints, and 
fearlessness in the search for truth are characteristic of a communi- 
ty of people who ever again are made free in Christ. These are essen- 
tial elements of our confessional integrity and our common witness in 
a world torn by uncontrolled economic, social, and also ecclesias- 
tical self-interests. Let us continue to open all corners of our 
common life to the fresh winds of the Spirit of Truth in our communi- 
ty and cooperation in study. 


4. Our ecumenical commitment 


According to the Constitution, the fourth function of the LWF is to 
"foster Lutheran interest in, concern for, and participation in the 
ecumenical movement". Lutheran churches are committed to help each 
other and others to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. A united 
witness as spoken of above, clearly implies our ecumenical commit- 
ment to the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church. 


The Lutheran churches are committed to concrete and specific witness 
to the gospel in accordance with its confessional heritage. This 
heritage believes itself to be in continuity with the catholic heri- 
tage as set forth in Holy Scriptures and witnessed to in the ecumeni- 
cal creeds. It insists that the heart of the gospel is justification 
by faith alone apart from the works of the law. It believes this 
heart to be the key to the right interpretation of the scriptures 

and understanding of the gospel. This constitutes the basic appeal 
of the Reformation. 


In earlier days it was said that the Lutheran church itself is an 
ecumenical movement. In the sense described above this is true. We 
normally state that we want to make a "Lutheran contribution" in the 
ecumenical movement. We have spoken of the neart of the Lutheran 
confessions as the key to understanding the gospel and interpreting 
the Scriptures. This is the Lutheran contribution. If we are not 
clear about this, we have little if any "contribution" to make. That 
substance requires of us a passionate concern for the unity of the 
Church, not at the expense of this substance but because of it. 


However, we need to be troubled at times about our stance within the 
family of Christian churches. While never denying the contribution 
that is the burden of the Reformation as the Lutheran contribution, 
it is necessary to remember that the Lutheran church is also in con- 
stant need of reform. We have much to receive from the ecumenical 
movement. We cannot be the same if we enter into this movement of 
all Christians, seeking the unity of the church in order that the 
world may believe. 


The great temptation for any denomination, and also for Lutherans, is 
to become so self-satisfied and even self-indulging in our own struc- 
tures that we are no longer ready to move into other possible struc- 
tures. When we speak of ourselves as a conciliar fellowship, we must 
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remember that we are committed to move toward a greater conciliar 
fellowship of all Christian churches. We have been challenged about 
this by others, and rightly so. Our own community as a Lutheran com- 
munion will always be provisional on the way to greater unity. 


In this connection, we have followed a development in this period 
that has drawn us closer to the work of the World Council of Church- 
es. Through a process of consultation with the WCC and the Christian 
world communions, we have arrived at new understandings of our rela- 
tionship with the WCC. An excerpt from an aide-mémoire from a Con- 
sultation on Relations between the World Council of Churches and the 
Lutheran World Federation (1981) is included in From Dar es Salaam to 
Budapest (pp. 30-31). An essential insight of that report was the 
statement: "The WCC and the LWF are different in kind and have legit- 
imately different functions. Nevertheless, their ecumenical efforts 
should be complementary". 


There has been increased cooperation between the two organizations 
in recent years, and the WCC Vancouver Assembly (1983) welcomed this 
development. 


One area that needs further exploration is the challenge of the Evan- 
gelical movement. Many of our member churches are deeply involved in 
this movement, and its share in international mission activities is 
significant. In some regions, the Evangelical movement has led to a 
rapid growth of churches. Yet this movement seems to be more central 
to churches that have little in common with Lutheran heritage. Some 
of these churches want to have little to do with us. Would the time 
be ripe to clarify our positions and attitudes in relation to this 
significant element in the church universal? 


Our relationship with the Roman Catholic Church has continued to show 
much promise. Contacts and cooperation between Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics have grown broader, not only through dialogs but also in 
relief and development activity and in several areas of mission. 


But we are at a point where more and careful attention must be given 
to the reception by our respective churches of the important insights 
we have received through the dialog of our theologians. This dialog 
has been in progress for merely 19 years. We have covered the major | 
controversial doctrinal issues. The course has not only led to over- 
coming false understandings we have had of each other; on such ques- 
tions as the eucharist, the office of the ministry, and actual con- 
crete steps to unity, we are on a converging course. 


Can this Assembly evaluate these and other dialogs and point to the 
future hope of greater unity? A step by step course to full commun- 
ion, as set forth by our most recent Lutheran/Roman Catholic dialog 
commission should be charted. Can this Assembly help us to evolve 

fresh strategies in the ecumenical movement as Lutheran churches at 
all levels take steps to receive and implement the results of a very 
fruitful dialog? Can we also solve some of the difficulties that 
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still exist between our two communities at the local level, where Lu- 
therans are often a minority? 


5. Together in mission 


The overall function of the LWF - united witness - is itself mission- 
ary in character. Yet, the Constitution stipulates in its fifth 
function that the LWF is to "support Lutheran churches and groups as 
they endeavor to meet the spiritual needs of other Lutherans and to 
extend the gospel". (NB: The wording of this function was changed by 
the Budapest Assembly; for the present wording see p. 265.) The pro- 
grams aimed at strengthening the joint efforts of Lutheran churches 
in mission and the large-scale interchurch assistance, both carried 
out by the Commission on and Department of Church Cooperation, have 
represented a major response of the LWF to this task. 


Since Dar es Salaam, a number of events and developments stand out. 
The Sixth Assembly itself confirmed and sharpened the mission mandate 
of the Federation. Evangelization and reevangelization received a 
strong emphasis in the recommendations in order that more people out- 
side the Christian community would hear the gospel. Development of 
joint mission strategies was called for. Self-reliance and genuine 
partnership were to be key elements of such strategies. As a result, 
a series of regional consultations on mission strategies were held on 
every continent, and publication and study activities regarding joint 
mission responsibilities of Lutheran churches were launched. Much of 
these efforts culminated at the LWF Interregional Consultation on 
Mission and Evangelism held in Stavanger, Norway in 1982. 


Activities supporting member churches in their participation in mis- 
sion have also included the substantive interchurch assistance pro- 
gram of the Commission on Church Cooperation. This has been of spe- 
cial significance to churches in Eastern Europe. Their work has ex- 
panded and the sense of isolation in many churches and congregations 
has been reduced through international sharing. It has also been 
possible to meet the critical needs of churches that live in turbu- 
lent situations. Development of theological education in Africa, 
thereby assisting Lutheran churches of this continent to meet their 
situation and context with effective ministry, has emerged as a spe- 
cial project. 


But in the LWF, the support of the churches in mission has not been 
limited to the work of the CCC/DCC. Other commissions and depart- 
ments have also participated in this task. Studies on economic, cul- 
tural, and ideological contexts of our witness have contributed to 
it. Communication programs and projects, including those related to 
radio and cassette ministry, have played an important part. Further- 
more, what has been done in the field of development services is an 
inseparable part of the total witness. 
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In the years to come, it is essential that the insights gained on 
mission and the readiness for it become the common practice of all 
Lutheran churches and their mission organizations. The mission chal- 
lenges ahead of us on all continents are today of such magnitude and 
character that it is not possible to meet them piecemeal, in isola- 
tion. A common approach is essential. 


6. Serving people in need 


The Constitution also calls upon us to serve people in need. The LWF 
is to "provide a channel for Lutheran churches and groups to help 
meet physical needs". (NB: The wording of this function was changed 
by the Budapest Assembly; for the present wording see p. 265.) 


An extensive program of service for suffering peoples was the re- 
sponse to the challenge of the particular situation in 1947. It re- 
mains a challenge that faces the churches to this day. While great 
suffering was alleviated in this period of history, we are today more 
mindful than ever of worldwide human suffering. The role of a serv- 
ing church, which our host church has wanted to illustrate as the 
call of its particular situation in Hungary, is also the special role 
of the worldwide community of churches everywhere. To present to the 
world the suffering servant, the Lord Christ, is one great challenge 
of proclaiming the gospel today. With each effort to assist peoples 
in need, to help suffering humanity to help themselves, we proclaim 
God's unending love and Christ's identification with the poor and op- 
pressed in this world. With each effort to be an advocate for those 
who suffer injustice, oppression, torture, hunger, and despair, we 
testify to the world that God has begun his new creation through the 
cross and the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. The church is a 
caring community whose loving care goes beyond its own framework and 
is there for the world. Its message counters and challenges the fear 
and despair that increasingly fill this world. It accepts tribula- 
tion for the sake of Christ, for it knows that its Lord has overcome 
the world. 


We have had and encouraged the member churches to have projects and 
programs of refugee, service, and development work in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The member churches have taken up this challenge 
with us in efforts such as agricultural, water, educational, health, 
and awareness-building projects as well as consultations and self- 
studies on the root causes of social and economic justice. These are 
a few of the signs and acts of service in which Lutherans have been 
engaged since before the Dar es Salaam Assembly. 


Most recently, the grave food and economic crisis in Africa, started 
mainly by drought, has seized our attention. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) has estimated that 150 
million persons on that continent - or almost every third African - 
are or soon will be suffering from hunger. These people can be found 
in 24 nations in Southern, Central, East, and West Africa. 
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On the initiative of the Department of World Service, a joint world- 
wide Protestant/Roman Catholic appeal was launched in March 1984, and 
a coordinating committee was established for an Africa drought pro- 
gram, the Churches' Drought Action in Africa. This is the first joint 
international Protestant/Roman Catholic appeal to assist in both an 
emergency and a long-term situation facing a whole continent. The 
appeal was made by the World Council of Churches, Caritas Interna- 
tionalis, and Catholic Relief Services, along with the LWF, and its 
goal is to raise $100 million for projects and programs to meet 
Africa's drought-induced and hunger needs. A study will also be un- 
dertaken concerning the root causes of this situation. As always in 
our World Service work, this assistance will be made available with- 
out regard to race, creed, sex, nationality, or political conviction. 


7. The structure of the LWF 


In From Dar es Salaam to Budapest, there are several pages of com- 
ments regarding the LWF structure (pp. 56-60). The Constitution al- 
lows for great flexibility regarding structure. The Executive Com- 
mittee, which is responsible for implementing the decisions of an As- 
sembly, has adjusted the structure to meet emerging needs on several 
occasions and will continue to do so from time to time. In evaluat- 
ing the present structure, I believe it can be said that it meets the 
needs facing us for the foreseeable future. The criticism that can 
always be leveled at an organization is the matter of coordination 
between the several units. We have tried to develop a style of 
delegated and designated responsibility among the units and commis- 
sions. The Executive Committee must coordinate on the policy level 
and the staff on the administrative level, especially through the 
work of the Cabinet. 


A serious problem has been the question of support for the several 
programs of the Federation. Resources for service programs are more 
readily available from related agencies with refugee and development 
mandates, while such important functions that relate to studies have 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient support. 


The Executive Committee discussed the question of structure at its 
meeting prior to this Assembly. The Commission and the Department of 
Studies made a strong appeal that the central function of studies be 
reaffirmed in the LWF. This the Executive Committee has done. It 
has also made the appeal that larger amounts of undesignated block 
grants be made available to the LWF in order that this important 
function might be assured. 


The crucial element with regard to structure is that good people are 
made available to the LWF to serve on its staff. With good people, 
any structure will work well. Without them, the best structure does 
not work. We can be glad that our churches have given us good peo- 
ple. I would like to pay tribute to all of my colleagues on the 
Geneva staff, and especially to those who serve with great dedication 
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and loyalty on the Cabinet: Marc Chambron, Christa Held, Yoshiro 
Ishida, Risto Lehtonen, Anza Lema, Gerhard Messner, and Eugene Ries. 


In trying to lift up before you the reports of these last seven 
years, the listing of accomplishments can easily convey a note of 
triumphalism. We have all recognized that there have also been no- 
table shortcomings in our work. How often have we sensed that insuf- 
ficient resources and inadequate planning or imagination have caused 
us to fall short of what could have been expected. We must acknowl- 
edge that we participate in all of the frailty and human fallibility 
that plagues the church of Christ. In extensive discussions, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee noted the challenge of cultivating cooperation and 
common action in such a diverse international community. The remark- 
able diversity of culture and national and ecclesiastical traditions 
represented both in our governing committees and commissions as well 
as in the Geneva headquarters is a very great gift. But this diver- 
Sity demands patience, care, and much skill and practice in listening 
to and understanding one another. There will always be room for and 
need of improvement. 


8. In memoriam 


I would now like to recall the names of leading people in the LWF who 
have passed away since the Dar es Salaam Assembly (1977): 


Bishop Leonard Auala, former member of the Executive Committee. 


Bishop Fridtjov Birkeli, first Director of the Department of World 
Mission and former member of the Executive Committee. 


Gertrud Brundin, Vice-Chairwoman, Commission on Communication. 


Dr. Paul Empie, honorary member of the Executive Committee and long- 
time chairman of the Commission on World Service. 


Horst Göldner, member of the Executive Committee and Chairman of the 
Constitution Committee. 


Bishop August Habelgaarn, member of the Executive Committee, Bishop 
of the Moravian Church in Southern Africa. 


Norma Knutson, member of the Governing Committee on the International 
Scholarship and Exchange Program. 


Bishop Dr. Gerhard May, former member and honorary member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Bishop Heinrich Meyer, former Chairman, Commission on World Mission. 


Bishop Anders Nygren, first President of the LWF and honorary member 
of the Executive Committee. 
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Bishop Lajos Ordass, Vice-President of the LWF (from 1947-1952 and 
1957-1963) and honorary member of the Executive Committee. 


Professor Ernst Sommerlath, former member of the Executive Committee. 


9. Conclusion 


With much gratitude we acknowledge the fact that we have arrived 
safely in Budapest. The decision to accept the invitation of the Lu- 
theran Church in Hungary was made four years ago. Since then, inter- 
national tension between East and West has increased and, therefore, 
the challenge of the Assembly being held in an Eastern European so- 
cialist country is all the greater. By being here we, as the world- 
wide Lutheran community, want to affirm that the church of Christ is 
not subservient to any political ideology and that it transcends po- 
litical, cultural, and other boundaries separating peoples. 
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For many of the Assembly participants, it is a new experience to be 
exposed to the life and witness of the church in a part of the world 
in which the official ideology is atheistic Marxist socialism. Many 
may have come with open questions, even with doubts and fears. Yet, 
the LWF is ready to be where its member churches are. As part of the 
body of Christ, we are prepared to share one another's joys, strug- 
gles, and sufferings and also share all the ambiguities involved in 
being in the world but not of the world. It is my hope that the 
mutual trust, openness, and solidarity in faith are strengthened by 
our coming to Budapest. To what extent the Assembly will be able to 
affirm a common Lutheran understanding of the meaning of the church 
universal when faced with East-West tension is now in the hands of 
you participants. 


It is no secret that the Executive Committee decision to go to Buda- 
pest was made with special expectations in mind. We hope that we can 
take a significant step forward in being freed as a Federation from 
the shadows and burdens of past political and church-political con- 
flicts and thus become better equipped to witness and serve together 
as one community in every society and in the midst of conflicting 
forces. I am thinking especially of this country after the Second 
World War and the turmoils through which the church has come to this 
day. I think of the late Bishop Lajos Ordass, a Vice-President of 
the LWF in the early years of the Federation. I also think of Raoul 
Wallenberg, who was second secretary of the Swedish embassy here in 
Budapest in the closing days of the Second World War. As I said ina 
separate statement, he courageously and with great determination was 
instrumental in saving over 100,000 of the Jewish community which was 
threatened by extinction by action of the Nazi régime. For that he 
is honored by the Hungarian community and the whole world. We hope 
that this Assembly will help to improve communication between church- 
es and governments in Eastern Europe and strengthen the trend we have 
Observed for some years, especially after the signing of the Helsinki 
Final Act, toward relaxing the restrictions imposed on churches in 
socialist countries. It is good to be in Budapest. 


I close this report expressing the wish and prayer that God may bless 
us during the coming weeks of the Seventh Assembly. 





On Sunday July 29, 112 of the 320 congregations of the Lutheran 
Church in Hungary invited about 900 Assembly participants to take 
part in their worship services and meet members of the congregations. 
The congregation at Csomád was host to 14 Assembly participants. 
Csomád, a village about 60 kilometers northeast of Budapest, has a 
population of 800, nearly all of whom are Lutheran. Photo: Peter 
Williams 

















The Lutheran congregation at Nagytarcsa also hosted Assembly partici- 
pants on Sunday July 29. Nagytarcsa, a village with a population of 
about 1,200, is situated 20 kilometers southeast of Budapest. Photo: 
Tibor Moldovanyi 
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STATEMENTS BY THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 





The following official statements of the Assembly 
were approved by at least a two-thirds majority of 
delegates present. 


STATEMENT ON "THE UNITY WE SEEK" 





The following statement was adopted by the Seventh Assembly on 
the recommendation of working group 4. For other actions taken 
on the basis of this group's report, see pp. 211-220. 


The true unity of the church, which is the unity of the body of 
Christ and participates in the unity of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, is given in and through proclamation of the gospel in Word 
and sacrament. This unity is expressed as a communion in the common 
and, at the same time, multiform confession of one and the same apos- 
tolic faith. It is a communion in holy baptism and in the eucharis- 
tic meal, a communion in which the ministries exercised are recog- 
nized by all as expressions of the ministry instituted by Christ in 
his church. It is a communion where diversities contribute to full- 
ness and are no longer barriers to unity. It is a committed fellow- 
ship, able to make common decisions and to act in common. 


The diversity present in this communion rises out of the differing 
cultural and ethnic contexts in which the one church of Christ lives 
out its mission and out of the number of church traditions in which 
the apostolic faith has been maintained, transmitted, and lived 
throughout the centuries. In recognizing these diversities as ex- 
pressions of the one apostolic faith and the one catholic church, 
traditions are changed, antagonisms overcome, and mutual condemna- 
tions lifted. The diversities are reconciled and transformed into a 
legitimate and indispensable multiformity within the one body of 
Christ. 


This communion lives out its unity in confessing the one apostolic 
faith. It assembles in worship and in intercession for all people. 
It is active in common witness to Jesus Christ; in advocacy for the 
weak, poor, and oppressed; and in striving for peace, justice, and 
freedom. It is ordered in all its components in conciliar structures 
and actions. It is in need of constant renewal and is, at the same 
time, a foretaste of that communion which the Lord will at the end of 
time bring about in his kingdom. 
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STATEMENT ON THE SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND TASK 
OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 





The following statement was adopted by the Seventh Assembly on 
the recommendation of working group 4. For other actions taken 
on the basis of this group's report, see pp. 211-220. 


As Lutheran churches we confess and affirm the unity of the one uni- 
versal church, which is the body of Christ in this world. We know 
ourselves to be called to give witness to that unity through faith 
and love, together with other Christians on all continents. 


We give witness to and affirm the communion in which the Lutheran 
churches of the whole world are bound together. This communion is 
rooted in the unity of the apostolic faith as given in the Holy 
Scripture and witnessed by the ecumenical creeds and the Lutheran 
confessions. It is based on "united witness before the world to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of God for salvation" (Constitu- 
tion of the LWF, III.2.a). And it is based on agreement in the pro- 
clamation of the gospel and celebration of the sacraments (Augsburg 
Confession, Article VII). 


This Lutheran communion of churches finds its visible expression in 
pulpit and altar fellowship, in common witness and service, in the 
joint fulfillment of the missionary task, and in openness to ecumeni- 
cal cooperation, dialog, and community. The Lutheran churches of the 
world consider their communion as an expression of the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church. Thus, they are committed to work for 
the manifestation of the unity of the church given in Jesus Christ. 


The LWF is an expression and instrument of this communion. It as- 
sists it to become more and more a conciliar, mutually committed com- 
munion by furthering consultation and exchange among its member 
churches and other churches of the Lutheran tradition, as well as by 
furthering mutual participation in each other's joys, sufferings, and 
struggles. Through the LWF, its member churches are enabled and sup- 
ported to witness together to the gospel, to serve jointly in this 
world, and to act ecumenically with one accord. At the same time, 
the LWF also strengthens the one ecumenical movement of which it con- 
siders itself to be a part, and to which it contributes through its 
own ecumenical efforts as well as through relationships and coopera- 
tion with other Christian world communions and the World Council of 
Churches. 


The kind of authority the LWF possesses is a delegated authority en- 
trusted to the Federation by its member churches for particular 
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purposes. It is also a moral authority, which is lodged in the inner 
persuasive power of decisions that are submitted to the member 
churches for their reception. 


The communion of Lutheran churches served and expressed by the LWF is 
open to others. The LWF invites, therefore, all churches that are 
committed to the Lutheran confessions or see themselves in agreement 
with its doctrinal basis to become members of the communion of the 
LWF or enter into closer relationship with it. 





Photo: Peter Williams 
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STATEMENT ON CARING FOR GOD'S ENDANGER 








The following statement was adopted on the recommendation of 
working group 9. For other actions taken on the basis of this 
group's report, see pp. 241-243. 


The Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation: 


1. EXPRESSES the Lutheran World Federation's concern about a major 
irreversible destruction of the environment through irresponsible ex- 
ploitation of the world. 


2. CONFESSES its weakness to witness to the first article of the 
creed in a way that would have illuminated the danger to God's cre- 
ation. 


3. RECOGNIZES that, already today, the resources to which our chil- 
dren and all coming generations have a right are being used up, and 
supports the efforts of many groups within and outside the church to 
prevent this disaster. 


4. NOTES that science contributes not only blessings but also dan- 
gers, requiring responsibility toward the Creator, who wills what is 
good for all life. 


5. BELIEVES that every person has an obligation as a creature of God 
to respect and care for the created world as one of God's gifts and 
as a presupposition for human life. 


6. AFFIRMS its intention to support and cooperate with the World 
Council of Churches in the common concern and work for the care of 
God's creation. 


7. ACKNOWLEDGES that both study and action are needed and that one 
cannot wait for others because of the urgency of the situation. 





One full evening was given to an open hearing on Southern Africa. 
Representatives of the white churches in Southern Africa said prog- 
ress was being made, that suspension of their membership in the LWF 
would worsen relations between white and black Lutherans in the re- 
gion, and that more time was needed to achieve the goals stated by 
the 1970 and 1977 LWF Assemblies. Black church representatives re- 
plied that no meaningful progress had occurred, that the white Lu- 
therans had not accepted black offers of fellowship at the congrega- 
tional level, and that the whites showed no willingness to join the 
blacks in suffering caused by the apartheid system. The vote on sus- 
pension, taken by secret ballot the following week, was 222 for, 23 
against, with 29 abstentions. Photo: Peter Williams 
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STATEMENT ON SOUTHERN AFRICA: 
CONFESSIONAL INTEGRITY 





The Assembly adopted the following statement on the recommenda- 
tion of its Business Committee and after a lengthy open hearing 
at which all parties concerned had the opportunity to present 
their points of view. 


The Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation, having studied 
and heard extensive reports regarding the situation in Southern 
Africa: 


1. REAFFIRMS the resolution of the Sixth Assembly (Dar es Salaam 
1977) on Southern Africa: Confessional Integrity. 


2. STRONGLY AND URGENTLY APPEALS to its white member churches in 
Southern Africa, namely the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern 
Africa (Cape Church) and the German Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
South West Africa (Namibia) to publicly and unequivocally reject the 
system of apartheid (separate development) and to end the division of 
the church on racial grounds. 


—S 
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3. Regretfully concluding that no satisfactory fulfillment of this 
goal has as yet been achieved, FINDS that those churches have in fact 
withdrawn from the confessional community that forms the basis of 
membership in the Lutheran World Federation. Therefore, the Assembly 
is constrained to SUSPEND THE MEMBERSHIP of the above churches, in- 
tending that such action serve as a help for those churches to come 
to clear witness against the policy of apartheid (separate develop- 
ment) and to move to visible unity of the Lutheran churches in South- 
ern Africa. 


4. UNDERSTANDS that suspension means that those churches are not en- 
titled to send voting delegates to an LWF Assembly or official meet- 
ing, nor to have any of their members on a governing organ of the 
Federation. 


5. INSTRUCTS the Executive Committee to lift this suspension if sat- 
isfactory actions are taken by the churches involved to establish the 
legal and practical conditions for abolishing the practice of apart- 
heid in the life of the churches and their congregations. 


6. OFFERS the Lutheran churches in Southern Africa every support and 
assistance as they seek to witness to the gospel of the grace of 
Jesus Christ and move to visible unity. Such support and assistance 
should include the following: 


a) A visit of a delegation of the Federation to counsel with and en- 
courage the Lutheran churches of Southern Africa. 


b) Encouraging other regular visits to the churches by other mem- 
ber churches and the Federation. 


c) Continued appeal to member churches around the world to support 
all Lutheran churches and all churches in Southern Africa in 
prayer. 


d) Continued commitment to strong advocacy on the part of the LWF and 
its member churches, seeking to support peaceful and positive 
change toward the equality of all people in the societies of 
Southern Africa. 


7. ENCOURAGES all member churches to engage in ongoing self-examina- 
tion in the light of Scripture, rejecting all forms of racial dis- 
crimination. 
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STATEMENT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 





The following statement was adopted on the recommendation of 
working group 11. For other actions taken on the basis of this 
group's report, see pp. 247-248. 


I. The Seventh Assembly of the LWF, assembled under the theme "In 
Christ - Hope for the World" is deeply concerned by the misery, suf- 
fering, and hopelessness brought about by violations of human rights, 
which in our day have reached epidemic proportions. Injustice and 
oppression, poverty and unemployment, and lack of adequate housing, 
education, and health services are the daily plights of millions in 
many lands. 


The Assembly is fully aware that there is an overall concern for 
peace and justice in regard to the threat of nuclear destruction as 
well as escalating injustice. Nevertheless, human rights are an in- 
dispensable basis for a just and participatory society. Peace cannot 
be without justice; justice cannot be realized except in peace. Hu- 
man rights are indivisible. The basic human rights, including self- 
determination and the right to live in peace and with individual in- 
tegrity, cannot be implemented unless social conditions and political 
structures are justly ordered. In recent years, the world community 
has been especially concerned about: 


1. The denial of religious freedom, be it in the form of private or 
public worship, open witness to the faith, the education of the 
young, or the right to live according to one's conscience, as out- 
lined in the United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or 
Belief (1981). 


2. The continuous use of torture by persons, organizations, and even 
government agencies. 


3. The open and subtle forms of discrimination, including racism and 
the heretical doctrine and practice of apartheid. 


4. The practice of "disappearances", which has become a growing 
threat in many lands. 
5. The denial of the right to a just and speedy trial before an inde- 


pendent court. 


6. The denial of the right to a free flow of information, to travel 
across borders and to free expression of opinions as well as free 
personal development. 


II. The Seventh Assembly of the LWF, confessing the triune God, the 
God of hope, who has created human beings in his own image and given 
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to them an inherent dignity; who, in Jesus Christ, has redeemed them 
and offers them fullness of life; and who has sent his Holy Spirit 
into the world to renew and restore his creation, 


REAFFIRMS the statements on human rights from the Evian (1970) and 
Dar es Salaam (1977) assemblies. 


CALLS ATTENTION to the statements concerning human rights from the 
Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Vancouver, Canada 
(1983) and the similar appeal of the Roman Catholic Episcopal Synod 
in Rome (1974). 


CONDEMNS all attempts to violate the dignity of human beings, a dig- 
nity that by right belongs to all people of whatever color, race, 
sex, faith, or ideology. 


APPEALS to governments in all parts of the world to pledge themselves 
to an unequivocal commitment to uphold human rights. 


URGES the LWF member churches to intensify their efforts in human 
rights affairs and develop programs of study and action in coopera- 
tion with other churches and ecumenical agencies to: 


1. Pray and intercede on behalf of the victims of human rights viola- 
tions and oppressed churches. 


2. Include in liturgies and worship life material related to the im- 
plementation of human rights in a specific contextual situation. 


3. Show concern for human rights issues in the area of Christian edu- 
cation and pastoral care. 


4. Develop educational curricula and operational strategies for pro- 
moting the human rights concern to the level of congregations and 
workshops on human rights. 

5. Establish networks for concerted actions in human rights affairs. 

6. Support groups engaged in human rights affairs. 


7. Help individuals and families who are victims of human rights vio- 
lations. 


8. Support regional human rights agreements (e.g., continuation of 
support given to the Helsinki Final Act by affected member 
churches). 


o 


Approach governments and authorities to give support to the rati- 
fication of the proposed UN International Covenant against Torture 
with its Optional Protocol permitting the inspection of prisoners 
and to ratify also the Optional Protocol to the International Cov- 
enant on Civil and Political Rights (1966). 
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STATEMENT ON PEACE AND JUSTICE 





The following statement was adopted on the recommendation of 
working group 13. For other actions taken on the basis of this 
group's report, see pp. 251-254. 


The Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation met in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, at a critical time in the history of humankind. Our 
world is torn by political tensions, social and economic injustices, 
and violence. The arms race is accelerating. The gap between the 
rich and the poor is widening. There are few signs of a real politi- 
cal will and commitment to turn this course. It is no wonder that so 
many, particularly of the young generation, are questioning whether 
there is a future at all. 


We join in the spirit of the World Council of Churches' Assembly in 
Vancouver (1983) and other international and national church gather- 
ings in their urgent appeals to stop this evil trend and to turn to 
building justice and peace. Through lectures, Bible studies, servic- 
es, and prayers, we have contemplated the theme of the Assembly, "In 
Christ - Hope for the World", in order to understand what this means 
for our contribution to the solution of these vast issues. 


We come out of this Assembly with the firm conviction that peace is 
the will of God for the whole creation. War is not according to the 
will of God. There can be no lasting peace as long as people starve, 
injustices prevail, or people are oppressed, persecuted, or discrimi- 
nated against because of their faith, view of life, race, sex, or 
ethnic origin. Social and economic injustice as well as ideological 
conflicts are at the root of many of the wars of liberation. There 
is no peace without justice, and no justice without peace. To accept 
the prevailing unjust situation in many parts of the world, particu- 
larly in the so-called Third World, is a denial of peace. Christ is 
the servant of peace, bringing reconciliation between God and human- 
kind, calling us as his followers to serve him also in building peace 
and justice. Against the seeming hopelessness of the task, we are 
strengthened by the conviction that Christ is calling us to service, 
and by the promise that he will fill us with the Holy Spirit as we 
follow his way. 


We have experienced this Assembly of more than 1,000 people from 
South and North, East and West as a sign of the confidence-building 
calling of the Christian churches and as a possibility to increase 
confidence among people living in different social and political 
systems. We have been reminded that in this process we share the 
concern of other people of goodwill. 
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The situation today as we understand it and the hope that Christ 
gives us compel us to speak to the churches about our commitments and 
about the steps to be taken in search of justice and peace. 


With an increasing number of people around the world, we share the 
conviction that no use of nuclear arms can be morally justified. 
There is no value and no aim that can legitimate the possibility of 
global annihilation. The arms race has revealed with increasing 
clarity that the system of terror balance between the big powers of 
this world is ethically unacceptable. Another basis than the deter- 
rence system has to be found for a stable relationship between the 
major military alliances. 


Through our Lutheran World Federation and our member churches, we 
commit ourselves to work consistently for peace and justice. 
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STATEMENT ON HUNGER 





The Assembly adopted the following statement, which was pre- 
sented by an initiative group with the approval of the Assem- 
bly's Business Committee. 


I. 


Whereas, at this very moment, according to reports of the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization, 150 million people are af- 
fected by starvation in Africa; and 


Whereas, according to the annual reports of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 30 children under the 
age of five die of starvation or malnutrition every minute somewhere 
in the Third World; and 


Whereas, in spite of economic recession in various industrialized 
countries, the gap between the rich and the poor nations continues to 
widen, 


the Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 


CALLS UPON THE LWF MEMBER CHURCHES in the industrialized countries to 
address their governments on behalf of the suffering and urge them to 
set aside at least one per cent of their gross national product for 
assistance to developing countries, and to inform the LWF General 
Secretary of the action they have taken in this regard. 


II. 


Whereas, according to current reports, governments of the world are 
spending 1.8 million dollars per minute for weapons of destruction, 
yet many people stand in need of extraordinary aid in order to live 
because of serious drought in Africa and in many other parts of the 
world, 


the Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation 


REQUESTS ALL LWF MEMBER CHURCHES to appeal to their governments to 
redirect one per cent of their military budget for assistance for 
those now afflicted by drought, and to inform the LWF General Secre- 
tary of the action they have taken in this regard. 
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STATEMENT ON NAMIBIA 


The Assembly adopted the following statement, which was pre- 
sented by an initiative group with the approval of the Assem- 
bly's Business Committee. 


The Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation: 


1. RECALLS with pain the continued illegal occupation of Namibia - 
100 years after colonization. 


TAKES NOTE 


2. Of South Africa's refusal to cooperate in implementing United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 435 of 1978. Instead, over the 
years, South Africa has attempted a series of self-imposed solutions 
like the Advisory Committee of 1971; the Turnhalle Conference of 1975 
and the resultant Democratic Turnhalle Alliance; the now-defunct Na- 
tional Assembly and Ministers Council; the Multi-Party Conference; 
and recent clandestine attempts at forming a so-called government of 
national unity. 


3. Of the growing militarization of Namibia, transforming it into a 
military camp, despite South Africa's conclusion of "accords" with 
neighboring African states. 


4. That this militarization has resulted in the curtailment of the 
movement of people through the introduction of curfews, forced dis- 
placement of whole villages, and the refusal of travel facilities and 
passports, and has restricted the work of the church, also through 
arbitrary detention of church workers, including some of those in 
church leadership positions. 


5. Of the escalating conflict between the South African government 
and its repressive organs in Namibia, on the one hand, and the 
churches in Namibia, on the other hand, which manifests itself in 
part in action taken against church leadership. 


FURTHER TAKES NOTE 


6. That South African officials accuse member churches of the Council 
of Churches in Namibia and church institutions of a) being "left- 
wing"; b) adversely affecting the security of the state; c) serving 
as agents of espionage and subversion for SWAPO (South-West African 
People's Organization); d) promoting the cultivation of anti-South 
Africa, anti-conscription sentiments through private church schools, 
Situation reports, seminars, discussion groups, gatherings, Bible 
studies, and sermons. 
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7. That apartheid has not been abolished in Namibia. The removal of 
certain discriminatory statutes from the lawbooks camouflages the 
basic apartheid structures which remain in force. 


AFFIRMS 


8. The repeated position of the LWF member churches and the Council 
of Churches in Namibia that implementation of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 435 is the only viable and acceptable solution to 
the Namibian issue. 


9. The repeated call of the LWF member churches and the Council of 
Churches in Namibia for an urgent and immediate ceasefire between 
SWAPO and South Africa in the context of Resolution 435. 


CALLS UPON THE LWF AND ITS MEMBER CHURCHES 


10. To be vigilant in resisting South African propaganda and over- 
tures to compromise our confessional rejection of apartheid. 


11. To continue and strengthen support for the Namibian churches in 
their opposition to South Africa's illegal occupation of Namibia and 
the injustices perpetrated through that occupation. 


12. To give continued and strengthened support for the Namibian 
churches in their holistic ministry to the victims of a fast-deteri- 
orating situation. 


13. To make representations to governments, urging them to ceaseless- 
ly advocate the immediate implementation of United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 435 of 1978. 


RECOMMENDS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


14. That the LWF and its ecumenical partners organize an internation- 
al conference on Namibia, in consultation and with the participation 
of churches and church agencies in Namibia and South Africa, with a 
view to making a united representation to the United Nations. 
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REPORTS FROM ASSEMBLY WORKING GROUPS AND COMMITTEES 





Working group 1: 
MISSION AND EVANGELISM TODAY 





The three sections of this report reflect the discussions of 
the three subgroups that met on this topic. The introductory 
paragraphs to recommendations made by the groups were received 
by the Assembly and are reprinted here in order to document a 
summary of the discussion that took place in the working group. 
Boxes are used to highlight the actions taken by the Assembly 
on the basis of the report of the working group and subsequent 
discussion in plenary. 


I. MISSION THEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


The LWF Sixth Assembly (Dar es Salaam 1977) urged all member churches 
to intensify their mission outreach both locally and globally. Re- 
sponse to this challenge has been positive, and there has been a re- 
newal of mission consciousness in the LWF member churches. At the 
same time, it has become evident that there is a need for a Lutheran 
statement on mission in order to assist the member churches in their 
theological and practical efforts. One step in this direction was 
the development of a "Working Paper on Mission", which was approved 
by the Commission on Church Cooperation in 1984 and presented to the 
Assembly as working documentation (see pp. 191-192). 


The LWF member churches are struggling with the challenge of Christ's 
call to faith among those who hear the Word for the first time and 
among baptized persons whose faith is not active (re-evangelization). 
Through consultation and the exchange of personnel, the member 
churches can assist each other in developing and supporting effective 
outreach ministries and in equipping persons, lay and clergy, to tell 
the Good News. The congregation needs to be an adequate source of 
nurture and education to assist persons to grow up in and hold fast 
to their faith and to proclaim their faith in word and deed. 


Recognizing that mission is central to the nature of the church 
and its theology, 


the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 





1.1. To encourage member churches to take the three following 
steps: 
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1.1.1. To see to it that this understanding of the church in 
mission penetrates the whole of their theological teach- 
ings and all of their ministries and parish practices. 


1.1.2. To ensure that mission theology and practice is taught 
at all levels so that both laity and clergy will be 
theologically equipped for the contemporary mission 
task. 


1.1.3. To take into account the ecumenical perspective and, 
wherever possible, carry out mission in cooperation with 
other churches in a given area. 





i) LWF guidelines for joint action in mission 


The urgency of the missionary task, in the present context and on all 
continents, calls the churches to intensify their own mission efforts 
as well as their joint action in mission. 


ey 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


1.2. To adopt the following LWF guidelines for joint action in 
mission: 


1.2.1. There are two general guidelines for all joint action in 
mission: Mission is the common responsibility of every 
Christian, every congregation, and every church; and 
mission in each place is the privilege and common re- 
sponsibility of the worldwide church. 


1.2.2. The primary responsibility for responding to mission 
challenges in a given area rests with the local church 
or churches acting on behalf of the church universal. 


(The great diversity of church structures within the LWF 
member churches makes precise definitions of the word 
"church" difficult. In these guidelines, the reader 
should understand that "church" may mean a local congre- 
gation of a church body composed of several or many con- 
gregations. It may also mean the one holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church. In some contexts, it may include 
mission agencies or mission departments of LWF member 
churches.) 





1.2.3. Each church's experiences, insights, theological heri- 
tage, and personnel and financial resources are gifts 
from God for the mission of the whole church. They 
therefore cannot be considered as its sole possessions 
but are to be shared. 
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1.2.4. 


1.2.5. 


1.2.6. 


1.2.7. 


1.2.8. 


1.2.9. 


1.2.10. 


1.2.11. 


1.2.12. 


1.2.12. 
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(The LWF should use all means at its disposal to ensure 
the free and unrestricted flow of information among 
churches and congregations in all parts of the world.) 


If the local church does not have sufficient resources 
for responding to its mission challenges, it shall seek 
cooperation with neighboring churches as well as with 
other churches that can contribute complementary experi- 
ences and insights. 


Acknowledging Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, every 
joint action in mission is to be designed to manifest 
the unity of the church across ethnic, social, and cul- 
tural boundaries, and should also reflect the different 
cultural backgrounds and social contexts of the people 
for whom missionary proclamation is intended. 


Joint actions should be directed toward the whole human 
being, seeking close linkage between the evangelistic 
and service arms of the church(es) in ways best suited 
within each context. 


Every church involved in joint actions in mission is to 
assure its share of financing such actions. 


The funding level of joint mission projects should be in 
proportion to the standard of living in the area and in 
line with the available material resources of the local 
church(es) . 


While all participating churches shall be involved in 
the planning and decision for joint action for mission, 
the local church in the area concerned shall also be 
fully involved in such activity from the very beginning. 


If a church is not aware of its mission responsibili- 
ties or opportunities, churches both nearby and in oth- 
er areas of the world should initiate conversations 
with that church, encourage it to accept the challenges 
at hand, and offer advice and assistance as necessary. 


If joint actions are planned in areas where no local 
church exists, churches from closely related areas 
should be involved. 


The LWF is to assist its member churches in meeting a 
particular mission challenge in a variety of ways, de- 
pending on the scope of the challenge and according to 
its mandate: 


1. In cases of local mission challenges, the initiative 
and action are the mandate of the local member 
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church(es) where such exist. It or they can then 
turn to the LWF for help. Requests will be consid- 
ered by the LWF according to its appropriate proce- 
dures. The interrelatedness of evangelism and ser- 
vice should be reflected in close cooperation between 
the Departments of Church Cooperation and World Ser- 
vice. 


1.2.12.2. In cases of mission challenges related to several 
countries, the LWF may act as a facilitator or coor- 
dinator for member churches of the area concerned, 
and it may initiate joint actions in mission if asked 
by a member church. 


1.2.12.3. In cases of global mission challenges, the LWF shall 
through its appropriate organs plan and propose to 
its member churches joint mission projects and, when 
necessary, carry out pilot programs on their behalf 
and with their cooperation. 


1.2.12.4. In cases of mission challenges in areas where there 
are no member churches, the LWF may, when one or 
more of its member churches elsewhere so request, 
initiate joint actions in mission and invite churches 
to cooperate in them, provided churches in neighbor- 
ing areas are prepared to participate. 








ii) "Working Paper on Mission" 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


1.3. To receive the "Working Paper on Mission" developed by the 
Commission on Church Cooperation between the Dar es Salaam 
and Budapest Assemblies, and that this be transmitted to 
churches and mission organizations for study and comment. 


The Seventh Assembly further RESOLVED: 
1.4. To refer the following items to the Executive Committee 


for action in implementing the program of the LWF for the 
period following the Assembly: 


1.4.1. That a committee be appointed to prepare a statement on 
mission, using the working paper as a starting point and 
taking into consideration the responses of the churches, 
and that this task be accomplished as soon as possible. 


1.4.2. That the following section in the working paper on "a 
new focus on ministry with the poor" (para. 53) be given 
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special attention, particularly in relation to theologi- 
cal analysis and response to this issue: 


"Participation in the struggles for justice against all 
forms of human oppression is rooted in the total love of 
God that seeks justice and liberation for the poor. Our 
Lutheran tradition has had a long history of caring for 
those in need - through social service institutions, ed- 
ucational networks, refugee services, and the like. To- 
day, we need to address more strongly the underlying 
causes of poverty and injustice, and to develop more 
faithful missionary actions accordingly. We call upon 
our churches to develop as a central priority programs 
and approaches that seek to respond to the overwhelming 
reality of poverty and injustice in our time, and to do 
this both as individual churches and as churches gath- 
ered for joint mission. Specifically, we also call upon 
our churches to undertake this work by intentional coop- 
eration with ecumenical and secular movements for jus- 
tice, knowing that God's kingdom in Christ remains the 
church's motive power." 





1.4.3. That the LWF increase its efforts to assist the United 
Bible Societies in the translation, printing, and dis- 
tribution of the Bible and biblical texts, and that the 
member churches be alerted to new opportunities to en- 
courage families to use the Bible in their homes, to in- 
tensify their programs of Bible distribution, and to de- 
velop new methods by which the Bible can be studied in 
the context of the Lutheran understanding of the Chi 
tian faith. 








II. MISSION IN THE CONTEXT OF SECULARIZATION AND MODERNIZATION 


There are notable changes in social dynamics, cultural interactions, 
and the character of religious influence within society. The church 
is faced with particular challenges in the process of secularization 
and in the face of secularism. The churches of the LWF may assist 
each other in examining the relation of the church to culture/society 
and of Christian faith to ideologies. The member churches need to 
engage in critical examination of the effects of modernization upon 
value formation and ethical decision making and also of the nature of 
"work" in a scientific and technological society. 


The movement of peoples has a profound impact upon the task of mis- 
sion today. The churches need to be aware of the worldwide, region- 
al, and intra-regional movement of persons and the root causes for 
Such movement (e.g., political, economic, occupational and education- 
al mobility, tourism). Such movement creates new constituencies in 
communities where Lutheran congregations presently exist and opens 
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new locations for mission outreach. Urbanization poses particular 
challenges to our churches in the developing and developed nations. 
Both a greater worldwide and an intensified local witness are re- 
quired to assure the just treatment and protection of political and 
economic migrants. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


1.5. To refer the following to the LWF Executive Committee for 
consideration and appropriate transmittal: 


1.5.1. That the LWF proceed with the joint actions as outlined 
in the "Working Paper on Mission": 


Paragraph 76: Development of urban ministries (p. 15) 
"Joint actions in mission should include: 

- conducting an international survey of opportunities 
and resources of Lutheran churches for the launching and 
further development of urban ministries in cooperation 
with churches of other communions; 

- the establishment of team ministries in selected cit- 
ies, which would provide a channel for substantive in- 
ternational Lutheran involvement in urban ministry; 

- intensified sharing of information and experience of 
urban ministries on different continents; 

- launching of training programs for pastors and church 
workers on urban issues and ministries; 

- study program on urban problems on the role of reli- 
gion in urban communities and on forms of parish and 
supra-parochial ministries appropriate for city set- 
tings." 


Paragraph 82: Ministries among migrants (p. 16) 

"Joint international action in mission should include: 

- programs to help Lutheran churches and their congre- 
gations to see their possibilities for ministering to 
the migrants in their own midst; 

- the establishment of international, multilingual, and 
multicultural pilot projects of ministry to migrants 
and, wherever possible, by them in areas where the prob- 
lems of migration are particularly large, e.g., in the 
Gulf of Arabia area and in selected cities of Europe and 
North America; 

- strengthening international congregations and chap- 
laincies serving both short- and long-term migrants in 
key economic, industrialized and international centers 
and port cities." 


Paragraph 87: Theological education (p. 17) 
"Joint action in mission should include: 
- development of models for missiological education of 
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future pastors and church workers to be included in the 
syllabi of seminaries, Bible schools, theological facul- 
ties, etc., based on the missionary understanding of the 
church and on knowledge of present-day frontiers of mis- 
sion; 

- establishment of pilot programs for the missionary ed- 
ucation of members of congregations, e.g., through mul- 
ticultural training events, the international exchange 
of teachers and information between lay training insti- 
tutions and programs, and extended international team 
visits in congregations; 

- conducting of a survey and international evaluation of 
programs of continuing education for pastors and church 
workers; 

- carrying out a survey of the present scope and mis- 
sionary orientation of the theological education of Lu- 
theran churches in selected areas in different conti- 
nents, e.g., in Eastern Europe, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Scandinavia, East and South-East Asia, West 
Africa, Brazil, and Spanish-speaking Latin America; 

- expansion of inter-Lutheran and interconfessional, as 
well as regional and interregional, cooperation among 
Lutheran churches in the field of theological education 
so that their missionary character will be strengthened 
and both laity and professional church workers be ade- 
quately equipped for their apostolate. Such cooperation 
needs to involve teachers of seminaries, theological 
faculties, departments of religion, Bible schools, lay 
training centers, and theological education by extension 
programs." 


Paragraph 91: Mission in secular contexts (p. 18) 
"Joint actions in mission in a secular context should in- 
clude: 

- coordinated Lutheran participation in ecumenical pro- 
grams related to the scientific community and launching 
special projects of dialog and witness with participa- 
tion of both scientists and theologians and the church 
leaders; 

- exploration of cooperation with people and groups 
influencing culture in order to pave the way for public 
Christian witness; 

- programs involving artists and writers in the explora- 
tion of the meaning of Christian faith in contemporary 
life; 

- cooperation with institutes for peace research and 
peace education; 

- conducting of a survey of the Lutheran churches' in- 
volvement in witness, service, and dialog with politi- 
cians, industrialists, trade union leaders, journalists, 
and artists; 

- securing international participation in key programs 
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1.5.2. 





of churches on the encounter between Christian faith 
and secularization/modernization, e.g., evangelical 
academies, urban academies." 


Paragraph 97: Mission in the context of other faiths 

(p. 19) 

"Joint action in mission should include: 

- promotion of study programs in churches on the Chris- 
tian faith and other religions and on religion and cul- 
ture; 

- development of programs for the exchange of experienc- 
es between churches from encounters with people of other 
faiths, with special attention to churches faced with 
aggressive attitudes against them; 

- development of methods for education programs of 
churches, including the use of living encounters to en- 
able Christians to meet other religions and to bear wit- 
ness in their context; 

- facilitation of systematic use of the expertise on 
other faiths available in churches, Christian study cen- 
ters, seminaries, and universities for the benefit of 
local congregations, pastors, and church and community 
leaders." 


Paragraph 101: Youth in mission (p. 20), including min- 
istries in colleges and universities: 

“In order to better reach youth and involve them in both 
local and international dimensions of mission, joint ac- 
tions should include: 

- encouraging and sponsoring evangelism training for 
youth, considering new methods for reaching youth (e.g., 
'cell groups'); 

- evaluating the extent of the 'youth leaving the 
church' problem and exploring ways to reach out to such 
youth; 

- continuing youth exchange programs, especially in 
leadership training, and in more diverse ways; 

- sponsoring campus ministries in forms such as: chap- 
laincies for foreign students, especially in centers of 
higher education with a high concentration of foreign 
students (e.g., Madras, Delhi) and cross-cultural chap- 
laincies (e.g., foreign chaplains serving local univer- 
sity students)." 


That the LWF draw member churches together to reflect 
upon and critically examine the dynamics of church and 
culture/society, of Christianity and other religions, 
and of Christian faith and ideologies in order to assist 
the churches to prepare and/or adjust their mission 
strategies and meet the challenge of secularization 
within the church. 
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1.5.3. 


1.5.4. 


1.5.5. 


1.5.6. 


1.5.7. 


1.5.8. 


1.5.9. 





Working group 


That the LWF assist in providing means for the recruit- 
ment, training, and exchange of lay and clergy personnel 
for the work of evangelization and re-evangelization, 
and that the LWF form a working group with the purpose 
of equipping lay people in the church and in the congre- 
gations to be a new possibility for Christian witness in 
the local and the global society in today's world. 


That the LWF member churches cooperate in the identifi- 
cation and development of "institutes for mission" that 
would serve as centers for the study, practice, and ex- 
change of strategies and personnel for mission. 


That the LWF appoint a continuing multidisciplinary 
working group to offer an evaluation of developments in 
science and technology and their effects upon the mis- 
sion of the church and the life of society. 


That the LWF find ways to assist the member churches to 
minister to persons experiencing estrangement from tra- 
ditionally held values and customs as a result of mod- 
ernization. 


That the LWF become more involved in mission with mi- 
grants at the global and regional levels. Such work 
Should be done ecumenically and, wherever possible, 
through existing specialized agencies such as the World 
Council of Churches Migration Secretariat, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Migration Committee, and the Churches' 
Committee on Migrant Workers in Europe. Where such 
agencies do not exist, LWF member churches are encour- 
aged to take steps toward their establishment. 


That the LWF promote and facilitate interregional ex- 
change and cooperation between countries of emigration/ 
flight and immigration/asylum to address the root causes 
of such migration and to secure policies and promote 
practices for the just and humane treatment of such per- 
sons. 


That the LWF promote consultation on the global, inter- 
national, and domestic movement of peoples, pointing to 
the root causes and patterns of such movements and as- 
sisting the churches to identify new constituencies in 
relation to existing ministries and new places to be en- 
tered in ministry. 


1.5.10. That the LWF engage the member churches in dialog con- 


cerning occupational groups with a high degree of geo- 
graphic mobility - e.g., seafarers, students, flight 

personnel, truckers, migrant workers, military person- 
nel, commercial representatives, development workers, 
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diplomatic personnel - with the purpose of identifying 
and, perhaps, coordinating, new strategies for mission. 
Particular attention should be given to persons from 
the African, Latin American, and Asian nations. It is 
the expectation that the churches of these lands would 
participate in the formulation of such strategies. 


1.5.11. That the LWF, in order to assist the member churches to 
reach youth and to involve them in both local and in- 
ternational dimensions of mission, proceed with the 
joint actions listed in paragraph 101 of the "Working 
Paper on Mission" (see p. 195). 





III. MISSION AND THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY'S RELIGIONS 


In the contemporary situation, particularly with reference to resur- 
gent forms of world religions - Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, and the 
new religious movements - our churches are often uncertain and fear- 
ful of what should be the appropriate Christian response to the real- 
ity of religious and cultural pluralism. 


However, the hope in Christ proclaimed in this Assembly gives us 
courage to meet those of other faiths in human and loving encounter, 
to learn who they are, and to share our hope in Christ with them. 


Encounter with people of other religions and religious movements is a 
reality for many member churches and requires Christian commitment, 
love, and understanding. In this respect, there are hopeful signs in 
some of our churches. 


In the LWF, certain beginnings have taken place. The LWF has encour- 
aged work on primal religion in Africa. It has sponsored both prac- 
tical and study work in the meeting with Islam. It has begun a long- 
term study project on the theology of religion and religions. 


In order to equip the member churches to faithfully witness to 
their Lord, 
the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


1.6. To request the LWF Executive Committee to consider and ar- 
range for the appropriate transmittal of the following: 


1.6.1. That the LWF provide continuing information on resources 
for the study of other faiths, including literature, re- 
Source persons, and consultative services. 





1.6.2. That the LWF undertake study processes appropriate to 
the needs of the member churches in this area. 
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1.6.3. 


1.6.4. 


1.6.5. 


1.6.6. 


1.6.7. 


1.6.8. 


1.6.9. 


1.6.10. 


1.6.11. 


1.6.12. 


1.6.13. 





Working group 1 


That the LWF encourage the churches to give higher pri- 
ority to the study of other faiths and contacts with 
other religious communities. 


That the LWF encourage theological schools and institu- 
tions to include the study of and theological reflection 
on other faiths in the required curriculum. 


That the LWF explore the possibilities of and means of 
developing face to face encounters with people of other 
faiths at different levels of church life, in order to 
learn about other faiths and communicate the gospel. 





That the LWF study the question of mixed marriages be- 
tween Christians and people of other faiths and make the 
results of the study available to churches and mission 
organizations. 


That the LWF continue and intensify the study of major 
religions, including modern missionary Hinduism, 
rejuvenated Tibetan, and Far Eastern Buddhism and 
Sikhism. 


That the LWF and member churches be encouraged to initi- 
ate specific research and studies on the question of 
"reconversion", "political and legal restrictions on 
Christian witness", and "sociological and economic im- 
plications of conversions", etc. 


That the LWF stimulate the production of study material 
in contemporary Islam, including booklets on apologetics 
where they are needed. 


That the LWF conduct a survey of present resources and 
activities related to Islam and make it available to 
churches and mission societies. 


That the LWF consider the possibility of holding re- 
gional consultations for field workers for sharing in- 
sights and experiences, promoting theological reflec- 
tion and developing pastoral guidelines for persons en- 
gaged in ministry with Muslims. 


That the member churches be encouraged to put more ef- 
fort into equipping the believers to enter into contact 
with Muslims, so as to be able "to give an account of 
the hope that is in them". 


That the member churches be encouraged to intensify 
their study of and response to the forms of spirituali- 
ty offered by the new religious movements and oriental, 
occult, and deviant Christianity. 
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1.6.14. That the LWF continue the study of yoga and meditation 
and continue to support the publication of "Update", a 
journal devoted to the study of new religious move- 
ments. 


1.6.15. That the member churches, in the light of the appeal of 
the new religious movements, consider the relevance of 
their own approach to youth and its culture. 


1.6.16. That the LWF and member churches find ways and means to 
mobilize Christian youth to assist and witness to youth 
at critical frontiers of mission such as new religious 
movements. This could be an important new expression 
of joint action in mission. 














About 120 Hungarian pastors and other church leaders assisted in 
distribution of communion at the opening worship service. Photo: 
Peter Williams 
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Working group 2: 
WORSHIP AND CHRISTIAN LIF| 





The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. A box highlights the action taken 
by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the working group 
and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


In Christian worship God's people gather in the name of the Triune 
God to hear his Word and praise his name. It is the presence of the 
living Christ in Word and sacrament that makes Christian worship a 
sign of hope for the world. 


For every community of believers the shaping of worship is a never- 
ending task, and the working group affirmed the role of the Depart- 
ment of Studies in assisting in that task. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


2.1. To commend the document Worship Among Lutherans (LWF Stud- 
ies, 1983) to the churches for study and comment. 


2.2. To request the LWF Executive Committee to take account of 
the following issues and tasks in determining the priori- 
ties for the next period: 


2.2.1. The significance of the witness of the New Testament, the 
early church, and the Lutheran confessions and the lived 
experience of the member churches for the nature of 
Christian worship and its relationship with the whole of 
the Christian life. 


2.2.2. How to regain or strengthen the integrative force of the 
Sunday service so that it becomes the "plenary assembly" 
of the congregation. 


2.2.3. How to affirm in practice the central place of the ser- 
vice of the Word through proclamation and sacraments. 


2.2.4. How the eucharist produces a community out of diversity 
where even in their diversity individual members not on- 
ly suffer with but also support one another. 


2.2.5. How to respond as Lutherans to the role of the Holy 
Spirit in worship and how to provide for expression of 
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particular spiritual gifts for the benefit of all (1 
Corinthians 12:7). 


2.2.6. How worship by being transparent and understandable re- 
mains open also for outsiders (1 Corinthians 14:24) and 
thus becomes mission. 


2.2.7. How to avoid in the necessary process of contextualiza- 
tion the imprisonment in a certain socio-cultural con- 
text and the fixation on certain cultural norms. 


2.2.8. The encouragement of creative and responsible use of new 
liturgical forms. 


2.2.9. How to make better use of symbols, non-verbal elements, 
and architecture in the shaping of worship and how to 
evaluate them theologically. 


2.2.10. How to broaden participation in the worship services 
and in their planning. 


2.2.11. Promotion of the exchange between member churches of 
worship experiences, structures, texts, and, above all, 
hymns; identifying and compiling common structures of 
the different liturgies and taking up again, in this 
connection, the question of common pericopes. 


2.2.12. Remain in contact with ecumenical developments in wor- 
ship and find ways to make them come alive in the life 
of the member churches. 


2.2.13. Develop concepts for the education and further training 
of persons responsible for worship that take into ac- 
count the higher requirements in liturgical competence. 





2.2.14. How conditions can be created for the natural participa- 
tion of children in worship so that its quality for all 
participants is enhanced. 
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Working group 3: 
ENABLING MINISTRY 


The three sections of this report reflect the discussion of the 
three subgroups that met on this topic. The introductory para- 
graphs to recommendations made by the groups were received by 
the Assembly and are reprinted here in order to document a sum- 
mary of the discussion that took place in the working group. 
Boxes are used to highlight the actions taken by the Assembly 
on the basis of the report of the working group and subsequent 
discussion in plenary. 


I. MINISTRY BY ALL BAPTIZED BELIEVERS 

The church exists not for itself but on behalf of the world in the 
service of Jesus Christ. Therefore, the working group strongly urged 
that the understanding of ministry be broadened and thus strength- 
ened. It commended the document The Lutheran Understanding of Minis- 
try (LWF Studies, 1983) to the LWF member churches for study and 
wished to build on its content. 

Two important questions are: 

What has prevented us from becoming a ministering community? 


What changes ought to occur for such a broadened view to be accepted? 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


3.1. To receive the following report by the subgroup on "The 
Ministry of All Baptized Believers" and refer it to the 


Executive Committee for transmittal to the Department of 
Studies for consideration in relation to our doctrinal 
tradition, the results of ecumenical dialogs, and the re- 
spective studies of the LWF. 





i) Theological/doctrinal points 


a) There is one ministry: the ministry of Jesus Christ in which each 
of us participates through our baptism. The ministry, by its very 
nature, is diverse and, therefore, the recognition of various expres- 
sions (Formen) is essential. 


b) Our baptism is our ordination for this ministry. 


C) The gifts of the Spirit are given to fulfill the various expres- 
sions of this ministry. 
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d) The doctrine of creation assumes the unity between the so-called 
sacred and secular. Our calling is to be stewards of all God's cre- 
ation. 


e) We are called to be servants, we are called to be prophets, and 
our baptism (to be cross-ed) requires us to be bearers of the cross. 


ii) Structural/practical points 


a) The ministry of both the clergy and the laity is to be understood 
and practiced as partnership: interdependent, mutual, and reciprocal. 
Unfortunately, too often clergy are in control of power, and the la- 
ity are passive and apathetic. 


b) Because the ministry of the laity is not specifically determined, 
we need to help the laity identify their gifts for ministry. The 
recognition and affirmation of the ministry of all baptized believers 
is to be public and visible. 


C) Since the worship life of the believing community nourishes and 
strengthens each of us for witness and service, worship is to be par- 
ticipatory, reflecting what we do in our daily lives. 


d) The service of diakonia should increasingly be seen as an expres- 
sion of the essence of the church and should be recognized and lived 
as such. Laity and theologians here jointly fulfill the commandment 
of love for one's neighbor. 

e) Education is vital for empowering all baptized believers. 


Confirmation/adult baptism is an occasion to emphasize vocatio and 
our calling into our ministries. 


Bible studies are to be relevant; an equipping for ministry, not for 
sitting in the church. 


Theological education should relate to the actual needs of believers; 
new models of location and structure should be explored, for example, 
theological education by extension or congregational seminaries. 

f) All our language expressing the faith should be clear and direct, 
using everyday words. 

iii) Continuing questions 


a) What is the relationship between ministry and mission? 


b) What are the functions and responsibilities of the laity and the 
clergy in the life of the congregation? 
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c) How can the unbaptized participate in the life of the parish? 


d) Most important, how does our Christian faith intersect our daily 
lives? 


e) How can we achieve full participation of all persons in all the 
ministries of the LWF member churches? 


II. PARTICIPATION OF PEOPLE WITH DISABLING CONDITIONS 
i) Was the working group for the "disabled" itself a disabled group? 
The subgroup working on this issue was struck by three things: 


First, by joy: It was the first time that there had been a separate 
working group for disabled people at an LWF Assembly. In the world, 
there are over 500 million disabled persons, of whom 400 million live 
in "developing" countries and only 100 million in the "developed" 
countries. 


Second, by disappointment: It was hardly an accident that this work- 
ing group was numerically the smallest. It consisted of seven mem- 
bers. Out of 315 delegates, only three registered for the working 
group on disabled persons. The remaining four members were advisers. 


Third, by the life situation: It was hardly another accident that the 
interest of the working group members was based on a direct or indi- 
rect personal concern: They were either directly concerned as par- 
ents, children, siblings, or relatives of disabled persons, or indi- 
rectly concerned as working with disabled persons. 


How many Assembly participants live daily with disabled persons, 
e.g., with physically disabled, psychologically disabled, mentally 
disabled, deaf, or blind, or with chronically ill persons suffering 
from multiple sclerosis, cancer, or other illnesses? 


We do not want in this report to discuss the many definitions of 
"disablement". But we wish to draw attention to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the World Health Organization definition, health is not 
"simply physical absence of disease and disablement" but "the state 
of complete, physical, mental, and social well-being". According to 
this norm, the figure of 500 million disabled persons multiplies many 
times over. One is not disabled, but is made disabled. Disablement 
is less a physical problem; it is rather a psycho-social problem. 

Our thesis: The disabled people are less our problem; rather we, the 
not-yet-disabled people are their problem. The society/congregation 
needs the disabled persons in the same way as the disabled persons 
need the society/congregation (Erika Schuchardt, Warum gerade ich...? 
Behinderung und Glaube, Gelnhausen: Burckhardthaus-Laetare Verlag, 
1984, p. 91). 
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ii) Theological basis 


As part of the body of Christ, we are reminded of St. Paul's exhorta- 
tion in Galatians 3:27-28: "For as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are 
all one in Christ." 


Ulrich Bach has said that it would not misrepresent Paul to add to 
verse 28: "There is neither handicapped nor non-handicapped for you 
are all one person in Christ." (Cf. "Room for all of us to be free", 
Partners in Life: The Handicapped and the Church, ed. Geiko Müller- 
Fahrenholz, Faith and Order Paper No. 89, Geneva: World Council of 
Churches, 1979, p. 29) 


In 1 Corinthians 12, verses 12 and 22, St. Paul further underscores 
the inclusive nature of the Christian community: "For just as the bo- 
dy is one and has many members, and all the members of the body, 
though many, are one body, so it is with Christ.... On the contrary, 
the parts of the body which seem to be weaker are indispensable." 


Therefore, there is a need to reconsider the concept of ministry as 
it relates to the persons serving and being served (able and/or 
disabled), regardless of condition. As the church carries out this 
ministry, it has been given the commission to reach out to all who 
have need of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 





Whereas the LWF has recognized the significance of this minis- 
try; the LWF has provided a working group and a half-hour 

plenary presentation; and the United Nations has declared the 
years between 1983 and 1992 as the Decade of Disabled Persons, 


the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


3.2. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that it con- 
sider among the priorities for the future period the es- 
tablishment of a desk to facilitate the intentioned inclu- 
sion and participation of disabled persons in the life of 
the respective church bodies and of the LWF, the responsi- 
bilities of this desk to include: 


3.2.1. The gathering of information on what is being done to 
identify available materials within the LWF member 
churches, other Christian communities, and/or other or- 
ganizations. 


3.2.2. Advocating within the churches, their agencies, and the 
world community in, for example, preventative health 
care and legal, educational, social, and spiritual 
areas. 
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3.2.3. The development of a resource center for the exchange of 
books, publications, devotional materials, etc., between 
the LWF member churches. 


3.2.4. The organizing of seminars, conferences, and workshops 
to study issues relating to disability. 


3.2.5. To be a resource to the churches' educational institu- 
tions, colleges, seminaries, and primary and secondary 
schools. 


3.2.6. To initiate the networking process among LWF member 
churches and their agencies and other Christian communi- 
ties and/or other organizations. 


3.2.7. Providing for an evaluation by the time of the next LWF 
Assembly to determine where changes in awareness have 
occurred and where gaps still exist. 


Whereas the LWF proposed the study group on "Participation of 
People with Disabling Conditions"; the Seventh Assembly had a 
minimal number of delegates with disabling conditions; and per- 
sons with disabilities bring unique gifts and challenges to the 
Christian ministry, 


the Seventh Assembly further RESOLVED: 


3.3. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that in pre- 
paring for the next Assembly the LWF member churches be 
requested to be intentional in the selection of persons 
with disabilities as delegates, and that the needs of per- 
sons with disabling conditions be taken into account in 
the planning process. 











III. EDUCATING THE PEOPLE OF GOD 


Our Lord Jesus Christ called the apostles to teach and calls us to 
teach. Education is a central and not an optional task for the LWF 
and its member churches. The LWF Sixth Assembly gave high priority 
to educational programs. Yet, this subgroup observed that in the pe- 
riod between Dar es Salaam and Budapest, the LWF has given less at- 
tention to this area than before. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


3.4. To refer the following to the LWF Executive Committee for 
consideration: 
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3.4.1. 


3.4.2. 


3.4.3. 





3.4.4. 


3.4.5. 


3.4.6. 


3.4.7. 


3.4.8. 


3.4.9. 


3.4.10. 





3.4.11. 


That the LWF acknowledge education to be one of its cen- 
tral tasks, considering: a) the importance of education 
for living as Christians in today's world; b) the im- 
portance of education for a genuine ecumenical partner- 
ship; and c) the importance of educational awareness 
building in the world of today. 


That, since education is essential to any aspect of the 
work of the LWF and its member churches, the LWF strong- 
ly urge its member churches to more effectively give fi- 
nancial support for its educational programs. 


That the LWF continue and increase its support of theo- 
logical education, especially in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, particularly through: a) personnel improvement 
(faculty and staff) and recruitment of students; b) li- 
brary improvement; c) facility improvement (location, 
plant); and d) theological education by extension. 


That in developing theological education programs, the 
LWF give priority to contextualized theological educa- 
tion. 


That the LWF encourage and assist churches in implement- 
ing the exchange of teachers and other church personnel 
from South to North as well as from North to South. 


That the LWF assist the churches in providing leadership 
education to all believers and in strengthening person- 
nel development. 


That the LWF commend to the churches that all education- 
al opportunities be made available to women and men on 
the basis of complete equality. 


That the LWF develop special programs to equip women for 
leading positions in the church. 


That, in the area of Christian education and personnel 
development, the LWF assist the member churches by: a) 
providing consultative services; b) providing material 
assistance; and c) helping the churches to share infor- 
mation and experience. 


That the LWF assist churches in implementing religious 
instruction in schools and Christian education in 
boarding homes and hostels. 


That the LWF assist churches in implementing post-con- 
firmation education for youth and adults, including the 
aged, on the family as well as on the congregational 
level. 
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3.4.12. 


3.4.13. 


3.4.14. 


3.4.15. 


3.4.16. 
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That the LWF urge that integration of theological edu- 
cation and Christian education be effected, particular- 
ly by providing church members, including pastors, with 
opportunities for theological reflection on their life 
situations, and thus creating relevant theology in a 
learning community. 


That the LWF urge churches to accommodate the active 
participation of children as full members in the con- 
gregations and to include them in mutual learning expe- 
riences. 


That the LWF develop educational programs to create 
awareness of the ecumenical challenge, especially on 
the local level, and to encourage church members to 
give a Christian response in a multicultural, multi- 
faith, and secularized situation. 


That the LWF strengthen ecumenical cooperation in de- 
veloping educattonal programs, between the LWF and the 
World Council of Churches as well as among churches on 
the local level. 


That the LWF sponsor a specific study on the signifi- 
cance and results of informal learning in the parish, 
concentrating especially on the following areas: 


3.4.16.1. Exploring and evaluating church structures and orga- 


nizations, liturgy and worship, parish life and ac- 
tivities apart from worship, and Christian family 
life. 


3.4.16.2. Educating pastors and congregational leaders in, 


3.4.17. 


e.g., social psychology, communication theory, group 
dynamics. 


That the LWF, during the evaluation of the Seventh As- 
sembly and in planning for the next Assembly, appoint a 
special group to give attention to its educational pro- 
cesses and especially to informal learning. The fol- 
lowing aspects are of special importance: 


3.4.17.1. The possible contradiction between the transmission 


of knowledge and the real experience (formal and in- 
formal learning); 


3.4.17.2. The relationship between cognitive and emotional ex- 


periences; 


3.4.17.3. The relationship between verbal and non-verbal commu- 


nication; and 
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3.4.17.4. The educational effects of including or excluding wo- 
men, children, youth, and persons with disabling con- 
ditions. 





The subgroup on "Educating the People of God" also presented 
the following "Survey on the LWF Seventh Assembly as a Learning 
Process", which was received by the Assembly. 


During the discussion of our subgroup about formal and informal 
learning, we used the Assembly as a case study. The following is 
based on our own experiences during the first week of the Assembly. 
These remarks should not be understood as a comprehensive evaluation. 
However, we would like to share our conclusions since they might be 
helpful in planning the next Assembly. 


An Assembly makes high demands on funding, time, energy, and commit- 
ment. This effort should prove to be worthwhile, but, so far, the 
possibilities have not been fully utilized. We recognize that we 
ourselves lacked spontaneity and creativity, and therefore we need 
ways or methods of working that promote rather than stifle creativi- 
ty. 


i) We believe that this Assembly has so far been more of an obstacle 
than a help to constructive learning processes: The setting has often 
made communication difficult (an accumulation of plenary sessions, 
too much speaking, listening; hall, seating, etc.). In addition, in- 
dividual thought processes are impeded by: frequent detailed keynote 
addresses repeating "slogans"; too full a timetable; a one-sided use 
of the media. 


ii) We believe that informal learning processes, resulting from meth- 
ods, organization, attitudes, and a prescribed life-style have often 
conveyed a different message from verbal statements. 


The declaration of a learning community is contradicted by, for exam- 
ple, the predominance of specialists and the quick voting procedures. 


The declaration of a partnership between women and men is contradict- 
ed by the inadequate participation of women in the running of the As- 
sembly. 


The declaration about educating the whole people of God is contra- 
dicted by the lack of children and by not utilizing the abilities of 
the youth participants. 


Statements about a church for the poor are contradicted by our accom- 
modation and food. 


iii) We believe that our Assembly has to be a business meeting of a 
church body, but at the same time it implies a celebration in the 
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encounter of members of Lutheran congregations from all over the 
world. Initially, these two aims seem to be in conflict, and this 
makes the learning process difficult. But it should be possible to 
do justice to both aims by means of conscious reflection, both at the 
planning stage and during the Assembly itself. We feel that this As- 
sembly has not succeeded in doing this. 


iv) For a future Assembly, we suggest the following: 


a) That the length of keynote addresses as well as the number and 
length of the responses be considerably reduced. 


b) That more time be allotted to discussion in plenary and in groups. 
C) That more attention be given to the language problems that limit 
the active participation of many delegates and others. Special 

arrangements have to be made for visitors. 


d 


That time be left free for spontaneous communication or other 
events and activities related to the Assembly. 


That small groups meet through the Assembly not only to work on 
content but also to provide a "home base". 


e 


f) That a variety of expressions of liturgical life form the inner 
structures of the Assembly. Much more attention should be paid to 
this during the planning and running of the Assembly, with several 
member churches being involved. The content of worship and Bible 
study should take the different cultural contexts more seriously. 


g) That women and youth have a much greater share in the planning and 
running of the Assembly. 


h) That children be involved in the Assembly. 
i) That visitors should be more directly involved in the work on the 


theme and concerns of the Assembly (e.g., through special working 
group programs). 
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Working group 4: 


ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT AND LUTHERAN IDENTITY 





The four sections of this report reflect the discussions of the 
four subgroups that met on this topic. The introductory para- 
graphs to recommendations made by the groups were received by 
the Assembly and are reprinted here in order to document a sum- 
mary of the discussion that took place in the working group. 
Boxes are used to highlight the actions taken by the Assembly 
on the basis of the report of the working group and subsequent 
discussion in plenary. In addition, two statements were adopt- 
ed by the Assembly (on the recommendation of subgroups III and 
IV). These are to be found on pp. 175-177. 


I. BAPTISM, EUCHARIST, AND MINISTRY 


The subgroup welcomed the new phase in ecumenical understanding rep- 
resented by the document Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (BEM; Faith 
and Order Paper No. 111, Geneva: WCC, 1982) adopted at Lima, Peru, in 
1982 by the World Council of Churches' Commission on Faith and Order. 
This is not simply another theological conversation among Christians, 
but a new stage. Something is happening. An attempt is being made 
to transcend traditional disputes. The bilateral dialogs have clear- 
ly been helpful in this process and should continue to be used as a 
resource in evaluating BEM (cf. Growth in Ecumenical Commitment, LWF 
Studies, 1984, para. 50). 


At the same time we are aware that BEM is not an attempt to produce a 
new ecumenical creed or to lead to a super-church. BEM has achieved 
Convergence, not consensus. We regard BEM as an important step to- 
ward "unity in reconciled diversity", that is, by means of a mutual 
recognition of baptism, eucharist, and ministry to reach a new dimen- 
sion of unity with other Christians. 


i) Baptism 


The section in BEM on baptism is to be commended for its emphasis on: 
the relationship of baptism to the communion of saints; the ethical 
consequences of baptism; and the eschatological dimension of baptism. 


To put believers' baptism and infant baptism on a par makes it appear 
that it does not matter which is used. The understanding of "faith" 
in relationship to the promissio Dei does not reflect the Lutheran 
tradition. The document does not sufficiently stress baptism as 
solely God's saving act. 
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ii) Eucharist 


The section on the eucharist is to be commended for its emphasis 

on: thanksgiving and joy; the Holy Spirit and the Trinity; the rela- 
tionship of the eucharist to the whole of life; and anamnesis. For 
these reasons, Lutherans should be encouraged to celebrate the eucha- 
rist every Sunday. For ecumenical reasons, Lutherans should remember 
to dispose of the communion elements respectfully. 


Lutherans need to examine more thoroughly the theological concept of 
the epiklesis described in BEM. It is a question whether the Refor- 
mation insight is expressed clearly enough, i.e., that the eucharist 
is first of all the Word and action of God in, with, and under the 
action of the congregation. 


iii) Ministry 


BEM helps Lutherans to see the variety of ministries found in the New 
Testament. We need to examine our ministries in the light of BEM in 
order to test whether we should use the threefold pattern of ministry 
and the sign of apostolic succession (cf. Growth in Ecumenical Com- 
mitment, para. 73). 


We do not find that the interplay between clergy and laity described 
in BEM truly allows the laity to have a leading role in the sense 
customarily practiced in the Lutheran tradition. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
4.1. To urge the member churches: 


4.1.1. To study BEM, wherever possible, in conjunction with 
other churches that are members of the Commission on 
Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches. 


4.1.2. To use BEM, together with the results of bilateral 
dialogs, as a stimulus to church renewal and as an in- 
strument for examining our Lutheran tradition. In this 
context, the Lima liturgy should also be used. 


4.1.3. To send the results of their evaluations to the LWF and 
to the World Council of Churches. 


4.1.4. To use Growth in Ecumenical Commitment as a resource. 
4.2. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the 


Strasbourg Institute for Ecumenical Research and the LWF 
Department of Studies be requested: 
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4.2.1. To support the member churches in their study of the BEM 
texts through consultative services; 


4.2.2. To summarize their reactions and comments, and to give 
particular attention to studying in greater detail such 
emerging questions as the relationship of the proclama- 
tion of the Word and the celebration of the sacraments; 
or the relationship between the priesthood of all bap- 
tized believers and the ordained ministry. 





Il. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INTERCONFESSIONAL DIALOGS 
i) Ecumenical community and commitment 


In the interconfessional dialogs and their results, one sees a re- 
flection of the growing ecumenical community and the resulting ecu- 
menical commitment of the LWF. The LWF is aware that these dialogs 
have been tools that have stimulated both the growing fellowship and 
the commitment. 


Similar bilateral dialogs at the international level will be neces- 
sary also in the future, partly as a continuation of previous efforts 
and partly with new partners. 


It is presupposed that those dialogs that have already led to clear 
results will have special significance, but even an unconcluded 

dialog changes the relationship between the participating churches. 
The partnership that has already come into being obliges us to keep 
one another informed about important changes in our own praxis. The 
bilateral dialogs are intertwined in the network of multiple multi- 
lateral and bilateral dialogs in the larger ecumenical movement. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


4.3. To express its gratitude to the Executive Committee and to 
the LWF General Secretary for having taken on the respon- 
sibility for these dialogs on the Lutheran side; to all 
who have represented the LWF and the partner churches in 
the dialog commissions; and especially to the Institute 
for Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg. 





Two of these dialogs have made regional interchurch agreements pos- 
sible: church fellowship in accordance with the Leuenberg Agreement 
(1973) between the Lutheran, Reformed, and Union (which grew out of 
the previous two) churches in Europe; and the agreement between the 
Episcopal church and the Lutheran member churches in the USA, which 
includes interim sharing of the eucharist. This is to be understood 
as the initiation of a conciliar process within the entire Lutheran 
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community as well as between the participating communions. The 
Leuenberg Agreement has been adopted in part in Latin America. 


The new ecclesial realities that are made possible through such 
agreements oblige the whole Lutheran community, the LWF and its mem- 
ber churches, to inform their partner churches about other dialogs or 
results of other dialogs that promise far-reaching church agreements, 
and to consult with them prior to such decisions. 





u Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: ] 


4.4. To encourage the member churches in those areas not yet 
affected by these agreements to check with their potential 
partner churches as to how these agreements might be help- 
ful in analogous discussions. 


4.5. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


4.5.1. That the LWF offer its help to the member churches in 
encouraging them to inform and consult with each other 
and with the LWF about agreements being achieved with 
dialog partners. 


4.5.2. That the appropriate departments and commissions be 
asked to consider the feasibility of undertaking certain 
study and work projects jointly with the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches and the Anglican Communion and, 
possibly, in the future, with the World Methodist Coun- 
cil. 








ii) The bilateral dialogs 


The dialogs of the LWF are not the result of long-range future plan- 
ning. Rather, they grew out of the experience that God had opened 
the possibility for conversations, often with partners that past gen- 
erations would not have believed possible. The significance and re- 
sults of these dialogs cannot be understood independently from these 
experiences. 


Appropriate to the origin of the Reformation, the dialog with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has continued to have a high priority. We are in 
grateful agreement with the judgment of Cardinal Willebrands that 
God "the Lord of history has guided Protestant and Catholic Chris- 
tians closer to one another" (see p. 133). 


As a result of the discussion concerning the documents from the pre- 
vious dialogs, which are to be understood as an important element in 
the process of reception, the member churches and regions should in- 
vestigate what steps can be taken by ecclesiastic authorities to 
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express the growing fellowship. This could entail recognizing that 
the consecration of a priest in the Roman Catholic Church is ordina- 
tion in the Lutheran sense also, i.e., commissioning, blessing, and 
authorizing for the ministerial office. In the same way, we might 
hope that the Roman Catholic Church, for its part, could decide to 
recognize the ordained ministry in the Lutheran church. 


Based on the acknowledgment of the dialog results, the possibility of 
expanded eucharistic hospitality needs to be tested. This would be a 
help for the Christian life, also for those who live in mixed mar- 
riages. 


In the third phase of the continuing theological dialog, the themes 
must be so formulated that the implications for church fellowship of 
the consensus expressed or the convergence achieved are clearly 
sought, and thereby the understanding of the church itself. Within 
this framework, we need to bear in mind that important questions have 
not as yet been dealt with adequately, e.g., the papacy or the place 
of Mary, the mother of our Lord, in the saving action. 


It must not be overlooked that in our churches and congregations as 
well as in theology, the papacy, as it has developed historically and 
has been doctrinally defined within the Roman Catholic Church at the 
First Vatican Council, appears as a particularly serious problem in 
respect to the community of our churches. For the Lutheran church as 
well as for the other sister churches in dialog with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the hope for full community includes the hope for a papa- 
cy under the gospel within the framework of the renewal of all our 
churches. This must be an important topic of the ongoing dialog. 


The individual departments and commissions of the LWF should take up 
the suggestion of Cardinal Willebrands and intensify cooperation in 
mission and evangelism (see p. 135). The Commissions on Communica- 
tion and World Service, and particularly the Commission on Studies, 
should investigate which themes might lend themselves to joint study 
in the future. 


From the outset, the LWF has given high priority to dialog with the 
Orthodox churches. It is gratifying that this dialog began in 1981 
on the international level. We are aware that it can only be carried 
on with the comprehensive goal of "full communion as full mutual 
recognition". Therefore this dialog will not quickly yield results 
in the form of agreed doctrinal statements. 


To signal a growth in real fellowship through the dialog, the Luther- 
an members of its commission have made a suggestion for the liturgi- 
cal use of the Nicene Creed, which takes into consideration that our 
western version (with the "filioque") is a stumbling-block to our 
Orthodox sister churches. This suggestion corresponds to similar 
considerations in other western churches. 
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The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


4.6. To request the member churches to study the recommendation 
concerning the "filioque" in light of the ecumenical re- 
thinking of the Nicene Creed in conjunction with the work- 
ing program of the Commission on Faith and Order, and to 
communicate the results of their considerations to the De- 
partment of Studies. 








The projected new dialog with the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
should help extend to the two Christian world communions the ecclesi- 
al reality that is already set forth in regional agreements in com- 
pliance with the Leuenberg Agreement. It should also provide oppor- 
tunity for mutual exchange of the results and experience of their re- 
spective dialogs. 


Member churches living in the same region as Anglican churches should 
be encouraged to support the mutual direction toward church fellow- 
ship, and in their region to act together according to the recommen- 
dations of the international and regional consultations. 


The course of the Methodist dialog up to now on both the regional and 
international levels is welcomed, and it is hoped that it will lead 
to ecclesial results corresponding to the recommendation to take 
steps to declare and establish full fellowship of Word and sacrament. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


4.7. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the 
dialogs with the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and 
the Anglican and Methodist churches be conducted as 
planned, geared to the above-mentioned goals, and that 
member churches be involved in the process of reception, 
i.e., they should study and evaluate the dialogs and their 
results, and test their relevance for their own situa- 
tions. 





iii) Reception 


The bilateral dialogs of the LWF and their results are frequently 
linked with other bilateral dialogs of partner churches and with the 
multilateral dialog of the Commission on Faith and Order within the 
framework of the WCC. The goal of universal catholic unity among 
Churches and the unity concepts of the churches of the Reformation 
belong together and should not be played off against each other. The 
LWF bodies and commissions concerned should continually bear these 
specific connections in mind. 
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In the reception process, member churches should take note of the in- 
terrelationship between the dialog results of the LWF and the studies 
of the Commission on Faith and Order (cf. BEM) and take this into 
consideration in their planning. 


The theological insights gained in international dialogs conflict 
again and again with concrete regional experiences, sometimes because 
of the understandable desire to retain one's own identity with its 
traditional boundaries and proven forms. This is particularly true 
among minority churches. It is the task of reception not to evade 
such experiences and interests. God, however, can do new things and 
show us ways that overcome old pitfalls. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
4.8. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


4.8.1. That the appropriate bodies in the LWF keep themselves 
informed about the interrelation of regional and inter- 
national endeavors, also with reference to future 
dialogs, and, upon request, make the experience of the 
LWF available to member churches when they have to deal 
with difficult ecumenical problems or even conflict sit- 
uations in their region. ' 


4.8.2. That the Commission on Studies and the Institute for 
Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg be requested to accom- 
pany and promote the reception in the member churches by 
à study of this process on various levels. 


4.8.3. That the Institute for Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg 
receive the necessary means to enable it to continue its 
important work of coordinating the results of the vari- 
ous ecumenical dialogs in the interest of promoting a 
coherent Lutheran posture. 








New ecumenical insights are ultimately aimed at the life of local 
congregations just as the experience and needs of congregations must 
feed into the theological dialogs. To translate theological consen- 
sus into stimulus for congregational renewal is a basic task of re- 
ception. The dialog commissions should never lose sight of this 
goal. The member churches should provide help in this process of 
translation. 


As the Reformation has taught us, the freedom of love should give 

us the courage to take those steps to deepen and transform the church 
practice that the dialogs have indicated are possible. This is par- 
ticularly true regarding the structuring of the episcopal ministry. 
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The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


4.9. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the ap- 
propriate bodies of the LWF be asked: 


4.9.1. To take the ecumenical situation in the congregations 
into account in their interconfessional dialogs. 


4.9.2. As a continuation of the Strasbourg Institute's study on 
"local ecumenism", to examine whether any encouragement 
for closer relationships among the churches can be de- 
rived from it. 


4.10. To encourage the member churches, consonant with the de- 
mands of evangelical proclamation and of Christian unity, 
to examine the signs and forms of increasing fellowship 
within their specific contexts. 


4.11. To request the LWF -Executive Committee: 


4.11.1. To evaluate to what extent dialogs with new partners 
should be initiated. 





4.11.2. To cultivate the contacts that have been begun by the 
Strasbourg Institute with transconfessional movements 
(charismatics, evangelicals) and by the already agreed 
upon dialog with the Baptists. 








Doctrinal discussion is an indispensable element of ecclesial dialog 
because the unity of the church is always unity in faith and confes- 
sion. But when two churches meet, worship and diakonia are also part 
of that dialog. All bodies involved in dialog planning should devel- 
op forms of dialog that make clear that all doctrinal discussions 
must be related to and anchored in the life of the congregations. 


Also in the future, doctrinal discussions should be supported and 
accompanied by the Institute for Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg. 
There are special expectations related to studying the question of 
the meaning of "basic consensus" between churches, and how that 
should be dealt with compared to the constantly reiterated "basic 
difference". 


III. THE UNITY WE SEEK 


The growth in ecumenical understanding and the progress in bilateral 
and multilateral dialogs (see section II. above) press us to give ac- 
count of the goal of our endeavors for the visible unity of the 
church. 
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In its statement on "Models of Unity", the LWF Sixth Assembly (Dar es 
Salaam 1977) welcomed the concept of unity in "reconciled diversity" 
as "well suited to provide us with valuable help in pointing the way 
in the present phase of the ecumenical struggle". The Assembly saw 
this concept as a description of "a way to unity which does not auto- 
matically entail the surrender of confessional traditions and confes- 
sional identities. This way to unity is a way of living encounter, 
spiritual experience together, theological dialog, and mutual cor- 
rection, a way on which the distinctiveness of each partner is not 
lost sight of but rings out, is transformed and renewed, and in this 
way becomes visible and palpable to the other partners as a legiti- 
mate form of Christian existence and of the one Christian faith. 
There is no glossing over the differences. Nor are the differences 
simply preserved and maintained unaltered. On the contrary, they 
lose their divisive character and are reconciled to each other." (In 
Christ - A New Community: The Proceedings of the Sixth Assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation, 1977, p. 174) 


The Dar es Salaam Assembly noted that the concept of unity in recon- 
ciled diversity "comes very close" to the concept of conciliar fel- 
lowship as it had been developed in the World Council of Churches 
(Nairobi 1975). Yet, open questions remained, not only with refer- 
ence to the relation of these two concepts but also with reference to 
the concept of "unity in reconciled diversity" itself. 


Since then, these questions have repeatedly been discussed thoroughly 
in meetings of representatives of the Christian world communions and 
the World Council of Churches, in the context of Faith and Order and 
by other groups in the churches (cf. Günther Gassmann / Harding 
Meyer, The Unity of the Church: Requirements and Structure, LWF Re- 
port No. 15, June 1983; cf. also Kundgebung der Bischofskonferenz der 
VELKD zum Thema "Einheit der Kirche": Texte aus der VELKD 26/1984). 
These discussions both deepened and clarified the concept of "unity 
in reconciled diversity" and led to the insight that these two con- 
cepts of unity are complementary. 


Therefore, it is now time to take up these important clarifications 
and insights and to express them in such a way that our continuing 
endeavors regarding the visible unity of the church of Jesus Christ 
preserve their proper and communal order. 


The proposed description is to serve this purpose. It describes the 
goal of unity on the basis of previous statements regarding the unity 
of the church (e.g., from the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, New Delhi, 1961) and combines the fundamental concerns of 
the two concepts "unity in reconciled diversity" and "conciliar 
fellowship", although consciously avoiding this terminology. (For 
the Statement on "The Unity We Seek" adopted by the Seventh Assembly 
on the recommendation of this subgroup, see p. 175.) 
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IV. SELF-UNDERSTANDING AND TASK OF THE LWF 


During the years 1979-1984, a renewed reflection took place within 
the LWF and its member churches about the self-understanding and task 
of the LWF. The result of these considerations was summarized in 
Self-Understanding and Ecumenical Role of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion (LWF Studies, 1984) and in part in the report Growth in Ecumeni- 
cal Commitment (LWF Studies, 1984, paras. 5-18). 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


4.12. To commend the Self-Understanding and Ecumenical Role of 


the Lutheran World Federation and Growth in Ecumenical 
Commitment to the member churches for their attention and 
study. 





For the Statement on the Self-Understanding and Task of the Lutheran 
World Federation adopted by the Seventh Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of this subgroup, see pp. 176-177. 





Nearly a quarter of the registered participants at the Assembly were 
related to the media, including 270 media representatives from 25 
countries, 48 LWF and co-opted staff, and 18 stewards. There was a 
fairly good balance between journalists from the secular and the re- 
ligious press, news agencies, radio reporters, photographers, and 
television and film crews. With its trilingual daily newspaper 
Napról Napra (some of the staff pictured right), the daily film pro- 
gram, the exhibition hall, and the international book display, the 
Budapest Assembly provided a greater media environment than previous 
LWF Assemblies. Photo: Peter Williams 
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Working group 5: 
RELATING TO THE INFORMATION AGE 





The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. Boxes are used to highlight the 
action taken by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the 
working group and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


i) The new information age 


The central task of the Christian church is to communicate the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. However, the Christian church has not always been 
able to relate the gospel in an appropriate manner to contemporary 
developments in society, and we have not always discerned between 
useful and harmful modes of communication. 
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With the understanding that the LWF Department of Communication | 
will be required to support the churches with study material 
and expertise, 










the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
5.1. To urge all LWF member churches: 


5.1.1. To take seriously the challenge of the new information 
age, which has far-reaching implications for the mission 
of the church. 

5.1.2. To establish guiding principles for their position in 

the new cultural situation. 








ii) The church's responsibility in society 


Since the new information age will imply fundamenta] changes in so- 
Cial structures and since information systems are taking over more 
and more of the vital functions in society and endangering personal 
integrity and privacy, resulting in the erosion of ethical values, 
the Christian church has a special responsibility in society. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
5 


+2. To call on the LWF member churches to make provision: 


5.2.1. To equip congregations to acquire a comprehensive under- 
standing of communication and media use while recogniz- 
ing that the gospel is best transmitted by person to 
person contacts. 


5.2.2. To educate church members to become more discriminating 
in listening and viewing. 


5.2.3. To train Christian professionals for service in public 
media. 


5.3. To call on the LWF member churches to integrate the commu- 
nication operations of the churches more fully into their 
ministry, while at the same time preserving their own 

identity in the future. 











iii) Communication research 


Since the technological revolution is likely to continue and not only 
provide us with increasingly sophisticated technology but also bring 
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about qualitative changes, gradually altering traditional thought 
patterns and perceptions of reality, especially as far as the younger 
generation is concerned, it is imperative that ongoing systematic re- 
search be carried out by the church. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


5.4. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that it ex- 
plore the possibility of re-establishing the communication 
research desk in the LWF, and that related documentation 
be made available to member churches, the understanding 
being that such research would be carried out in close co- 
operation with the Department of Studies. 





iv) New world information and communication order 


Since concentrations of power tend to limit access to the media, the 
church has a moral obligation to represent those who are not permit- 
ted or are unable to speak for themselves. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
5.5 To call on all LWF member churches: 


5.5.1. To study carefully the documents on the new world infor- 
mation and communication order, and especially the 
statement of the World Association for Christian Commu- 
nication: "NWICO - A Christian Perspective". 


. To participate more actively in the ongoing internation- 
al debate on this issue and to act in accordance with 
their emerging convictions. 








v) Communication at the next Assembly 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
5.6. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


5.6.1. That in planning the next Assembly communication princi- 
ples be taken into account. 


5.6.2. That a major presentation on communication be included 
in the agenda of the next Assembly. 
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Working group 6: 
PARTNERSHIP OF WOMEN AND MEN 





The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. Boxes are used to highlight the 
actions taken by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the 
working group and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


i) Since New Testament times, women have been recognized as signifi- 
cant carriers of the Good News. Today, they comprise a majority of 
the members within the Christian global community. Nevertheless, the 
church is handicapped in its witness and service because the gifts of 
all members are not fully recognized and valued. For the advancement 
of the gospel and the enrichment of the churches, the sin of sexism, 
which denies and restricts the participation of women in church and 
society, must be recognized and overcome. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
6.1. To request the LWF Executive Committee: 


6.1.1. To develop a plan that would, with the cooperation of 
the member churches and the national committees, become 
effective at the Eighth Assembly and provide that 40 per 
cent of the delegates at the Eighth LWF Assembly be wo- 
men, and that 50 per cent of the delegates at the Ninth 
and all subsequent LWF Assemblies be women. 


6.1.2. To give consideration to preparing a representation 
formula that will provide: 


6.1.2.1. That the membership of the LWF Executive Committee, 
the commissions, and the appointed advisory/governing 
committees, each and separately, be comprised of at 
least 40 per cent women and at least 40 per cent men. 


6.1.2.2. That of the Officers as a group at least 40 per cent 
be women and at least 40 per cent be men, and that re- 
gional representation be considered in their selec- 
tion. 





6.1.2.3. That the membership of the LWF Executive Committee be 
at least 40 per cent lay and at least 40 per cent 


clergy. 
— 
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ii) Numerous statements of intent have been made related to the em- 
ployment of persons both within the LWF and its member churches. 
These statements need to be implemented in practice. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


6.2. To request the LWF Executive Committee to exert effort to: 


6.2.1. Increase the number of women employed as programmatic 
and supervisory staff until at least 50 per cent of the 
persons serving in such responsibilities are women. 


6.2.2. Employ one programmatic and supervisory staff member for 
the Women's Desk in addition to the existing programmat- 
ic and supervisory staff person and research assistant 
within the next three years. 








iii) Leadership development continues to be an essential need for wo- 
men throughout the world. 





ren 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


6.3. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the 
Women's Desk be requested: 


6.3.1. To train women (volunteers, employed leaders) working 
with women in the church and in women's organizations. 


6.3.2. To provide consultative services to assist in planning 
and conducting leadership development programs appropri- 
ate to the regional and local needs of women. 





6.4. To encourage the LWF member churches to increase the op- 
portunities and provide adequate funds for leadership de- 





velopment programs in local settings. 





iv) There is a need to develop models that advance the partnership of 
women and men and allow both women and men to utilize their full po- 
tential. 
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The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 








6.5. To urge the LWF and member churches to undertake the fol- 
lowing research tasks, addressed to both women and men: 


6.5.1. Research on anthropology related to the identity of wo- 
men and men, including the influence of culture and tra- 
dition on participation and partnership, in terms of a 
holistic, biblical, and theological interpretation. 


6.5.2. Utilization of participatory methods of research and 
work in cooperation with other disciplines, such as psy- 
chology and sociology, as well as other research groups, 
in identifying and implementing research projects. 


6.5.3. Focus on sexism as a special question of anthropology 
and Christian ethics. 





v) Sexism, like racism, is a form of violence against human beings, 
and violence is increasing in families and societies. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 





6.6. To encourage the LWF and the member churches to engage in 
study and provide education: 


6.6.1. To identify the violence to women caused by their struc- 
tures, theological teachings, use of language, and at 
times silence. 


6.6.2. To help members of the Christian community to express 
feelings of anger, anxiety, depression in forms other 
than violence, remembering the human rights of individu- 
als in personal relationships. 


6.6.3. To help members of the Christian community to express 
concern about other forms of violence, such as those 
manifested toward pre-born children and women in abor- 
tion, remembering the dignity of all human life. 


6.6.4. To enable seminary teachers, students, church leaders, 
lay, and clergy to deal with these issues of violence 
against women. 


6.6.5. To make people aware of the influence of the media in 
transmitting role models and in fostering a tendency to 
use violence to control others and resolve conflicts. 
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6.6.6. To enable people to be advocates for victims of 
personal/family violence and provide sanctuary, legal 
protection, counseling, and economic assistance to them. 


6.6.7. To enable people to work actively for just laws for vic- 
tims of personal/family violence. 








vi) Since ministry is the service to which the whole people of God 
are called and the gifts of the Holy Spirit are given to women and 
men alike, the working group urged that special attention be given to 
the ordained ministry of women, which enriches the church. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


6.7. To urge the LWF member churches that do not ordain women 
to take specific steps toward an affirmative action. 


6.8. To urge the LWF member churches that do ordain women to 
develop policies that ensure equality in service opportu- 
nities and benefits. 
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Working group 7: 


YOUTH IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 





The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. Boxes are used to highlight the 
action taken by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the 
working group or the recommendation of the Assembly's Business 
Committee and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


The working group affirmed that youth are not a separate entity in 
the church, but are members of the body of Christ. It was mindful of 
the problems faced by the youth of our churches - such as generation- 
gap, drug abuse, and identity crisis - and recognized the tremendous 
tasks and challenges that are ahead of youth with respect to the 
churches' ministry. Youth feel challenged to serve. 


i) Youth desk and youth representation 





r 
The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 1 


7.1. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee for its con- 
sideration: 


7.1.1. That, because the Youth Desk is an important and neces- 
sary organ in the LWF, its role be reinforced in the 
following ways: 


7.1.1.1. that the Youth Coordinator be a staff member of the 
Department of Church Cooperation with programmatic re- 
sponsibilities; 


7.1.1.2. that the interdepartmental youth task force act as an 
advisory board and meet periodically; 


7.1.1.3. that the youth internship program be continued and 
regularly evaluated; and 


7.1.1.4. that youth interns work closely with the Youth Desk. 


7.1.2. That the functions of the Youth Coordinator should in- 
clude: 








7.1.2.1. coordinating youth work in the LWF; 
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7.1.2.2. assisting youth work in the member churches as a re- 
source person; 


7.1.2.3. encouraging ecumenical consciousness among Lutheran 
youth in cooperation with ecumenical organizations; 
and 


7.1.2.4. promoting regional activities. 


7.1.3. That the Youth Coordinator be an experienced youth work- 
er who has both thorough knowledge and understanding of 
the questions and working methods of the churches in 
various parts of the world. 


7.1.4. That the Department of Church Cooperation appoint six 
regional consultants representing Eastern Europe, West- 
ern Europe, North America, Latin America, Asia, and Af- 
rica; that with the help of these consultants, regional 
youth leaders' meetings be organized; and that the re- 
gional consultants form an international consultative 
committee that meets with the LWF Youth Coordinator at 
least once a year. 


7.1.5. That a balanced key be utilized to decide upon delegates 
for the next Assembly and that at least 20 per cent of 
the delegates be youth. Of particular concern is the 
regional balance of delegates under 30 years of age. 
Staff of the Youth Desk are to be involved in the dis- 
cussion of and decision making on the new guidelines. 


7.1.6. That a young person at LWF meetings and Assemblies nor- 
mally be under the age of 30. 


7.1.7. That there be one young person as a full member of each 
of the LWF commissions; that these young people be expe- 
rienced in Lutheran youth work; and that geographical 
factors be taken into account. 


7.1.8. That before each Assembly there be a youth gathering 
that will assist in the preparation of the youth dele- 





gates for the Assembly and help them to participate in 
the decision-making process of the Assembly. 


ii) Youth in the member churches 


| 





Recognizing that young people must be seen as an important re- 
source in the living church, 
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the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
7.2. To urge the LWF member churches: 


7.2.1. To enable young people to take full part in the decision 
making in their churches, and to fully implement the 
recommendations of the LWF Assembly regarding the role 
and participation of youth in the life of the church and 
of the LWF. 


7.2.2. To enable young people to take up responsible tasks in 
the churches at all levels. 


7.2.3. To provide leadership training and further education for 
young people on a regular basis. 


7.2.4. To permit the Youth Desk to communicate directly also 
with national church youth organizations regarding the 
nomination of youth representatives to LWF events and 
meetings, with the understanding that the young people 
nominated must be involved in youth work in their 
churches. 








iii) Youth in mission 


As members of the church, young people ought to be encouraged to car- 
ry out the mission of the church.. Opportunities should therefore be 
provided for them to take responsibility in and for the church. 


In order to better reach youth and involve them in mission, 


the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 





7.3. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee and the member 
Churches that they consider establishing programs that in- 
clude: 


7.3.1. Youth training, dealing with new models of evangelism 
and new methods of reaching out to youth. 


7.3.2. Studies on the problem of "youth leaving the church" and 
on ways of reaching out to these youth. 








7.3.3. Developing awareness of the problem of marginalized 
groups and developing concrete actions to take their 
needs seriously and to integrate them in the work. 
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iv) Youth and worship 










Since the present order of service makes it difficult for youth 
to fully participate in regular worship services, 


the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
7.4. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


That, in consultation with the Department of Studies, the 
Youth Desk organize regional workshops on worship; that 
youth, lay people, and pastors be invited as participants; 
that these workshops focus on the renewal of worship life; 
and that special attention be paid to the fact that dif- 
ferent regional emphases are included in a meaningful way 
in the worship life of LWF Assemblies and meetings. 








v) Awareness building 





Since one of the main tasks of the LWF Youth Desk is to inform 
and educate young people in the member churches about issues 
that affect church and society, 





the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
7.5. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


7.5.1. That the Youth Desk, on a biblical basis, organize semi- 
nars and consultations, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Studies, on issues such as: peace and justice; 
changing values of society and of individuals; interna- 
tional political relations; ideologies and new religios- 
ity; the root causes of social injustice; the relation- 
ship between church and society; and apartheid in all 
its forms and in all countries, e.g., the problem of mi- 
grant workers. 


7.5.2. That the Youth Desk, in cooperation with the Department 
of World Service's Office for Research and Social Ac- 
tion, organize regional seminars on the root causes of 
social injustice. 





7.5.3. That the Youth Desk circulate study material on the 
above topics. 


7.5.4. That young people be invited to participate in consulta- 
tions organized by the different LWF departments. 
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vi) Visitation program 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


7.6. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the visi- 
tation program be continued and strengthened; that wide 
publicity be given to it; and that youth leaders from mem- 
ber churches be encouraged to participate in it. 





vii) Youth newsletter 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


7.7. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the youth 
newsletter be continued as an important and necessary 
means of communication. 








viii) Youth year 1985 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


7.8. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee and the member 
churches: 


7.8.1. That the theme suggested for the 1985 United Nations 
Year of the Youth, "Peace Development Participation", be 
adopted as the theme of the LWF youth work for that 
year. 


7.8.2. That in order to observe this year the Youth Desk, in 
consultation with the Department of Studies, prepare and 
circulate seven Bible studies based on the above theme, 
which could be used by youth groups all over the world 
for a period of one week. 





7.8.3. That youth in the member churches conduct/assist in the 
service every third Sunday of the month throughout 1985. 


7.8.4. That the member churches give attention to the problems 
of youth, and that opportunities be created at the level 
of the church governing bodies to deal with these prob- 
lems. 


7.8.5. That the LWF Youth Desk organize regional youth gather- 
ings during 1985. 
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7.8.6. That the youth organizations of the member churches send 
their programs for the youth year to the Youth Desk for 
circulation. 





ix) LWF Executive Committee 


The question of youth representation on the LWF Executive Committee 
came up in connection with the discussion on the LWF Constitution. 
The following actions were taken on the basis of the plenary discus- 
sion and a subsequent recommendation from the Assembly's Business 
Committee. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
7.9. To request the LWF Executive Committee: 
7.9.1. To appoint two youth to serve as advisers to the Execu- 


tive Committee, with a status comparable to that of com- 
mission chairpersons. 


7.9.2. To re-evaluate the whole question of representation on 
the LWF Executive Committee, giving special considera- 
tion to regional youth participation, and to report on 
this matter to the Eighth Assembly. 
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Working group 8: 
TOWARD ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 





The two sections of this report reflect the discussions of the 
two subgroups that met on this topic. The introductory para- 
graphs to recommendations made by the groups were received by 
the Assembly and are reprinted here in order to document a sum- 
mary of the discussion that took place in the working group. 
Boxes are used to highlight the actions taken by the Assembly 
on the basis of the report of the working group and subsequent 
discussion in plenary. 


I. OVERCOMING POVERTY AND HUNGER 


Jesus Christ, Lord of the church, has commanded us to care for our 
human family. The reality of poverty and hunger touches all human- 
kind. To combat this problem has been in the mandate of World Ser- 
vice (WS) and has been responded to by the various World Service 
units. 


In view of the deepening crisis of poverty and hunger in the world, 
the working group called upon the member churches and their congrega- 
tions to bear witness for hope in a holistic manner through medita- 
tion, intercession, and action (cf. 2 Corinthians 8:13-14). 





Encouraged by the continuing work of the Commission on World 
Service, 


the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


8.1. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that the Com- 
mission's work be intensified in the following areas: 


8.1.1. Since agricultural production is much more than the grow- 
ing of food and fibers, World Service should: 


8.1.1.1. Address the issues of local food security through in- 
creased production of crops, providing for adequate 
local storage and for participation in the fair mar- 
keting and distribution of available supplies. 


8.1.1.2. Recognize the right of all persons to receive a fair 
wage for their services, especially rural people who 
labor in the essential activity of the production of 
food. 


8.1.1.3. Seek means of alleviating the effects of variations in 
the climate and the natural environment (e.g., through 
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irrigation and drainage) so that fluctuation in the 
supply of food can be minimized. 


8.1.1.4. Enable all people, especially women and youth, to par- 
ticipate in the intensification of food production and 
in changes of consumption patterns. 


8.1.1.5. Support the application and adoption of technology ap- 
propriate to the local environment and develop systems 
to facilitate the exchange of information and technol- 
ogy. 


8.1.1.6. Assist in the formation of cooperative efforts and co- 
ordinated actions that will strengthen individuals as 
partners in agricultural production. 


8.1.1.7. Assist in the development of alternative agricultural 
programs and systems that have the objective of diver- 
sification of crops rather than practicing monoculture 
patterns, and that are aimed primarily to meet the 
people's own food needs rather than export markets. 


8.1.2. Since care for the poor and suffering is part of the ho- 
listic ministry of the church, World Service should be 
encouraged to continue to support the churches in this 
task through the Community Development Service, and to 
assist them also in the search for new ways and possi- 
bilities, including awareness building and advocacy for 
the poor. The possibility of extending consultative 
services should be investigated. 


8.1.3. In all churches, it is essential to develop leaders who 
respect the God-given dignity of humankind and help to 
develop the potential of people to make use of the re- 
sources at their disposal. 


8.1.4. Emphasis should be given to the particular involvement 
of women, not only in addressing their needs in situa- 
tions of poverty and hunger, but also in planning, lead- 
ership, and the implementing of programs. 


8.1.5. As requested by the Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering, the 
question should be explored how youth can meaningfully 
participate, through both practical and financial in- 
volvement, in various programs related to development, 
including training and orientation. 


8.1.6. Assistance to refugees, returnees and displaced persons, 
in which World Service has considerable and internation- 
ally recognized experience, should be intensified. In- 
creased cooperation with member churches and, as appro- 
priate, Christian councils should be encouraged, both in 
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programs of assistance and in addressing the issues in- 
volved at the local, national, and international levels. 
Such aid includes immediate assistance and durable solu- 
tions, either by integration through schemes leading to 
self-reliance or by voluntary repatriation where fea- 
sible and appropriate. Particular stress should be laid 
on aid to people displaced in their own land as this is 
currently not effectively provided for by intergovern- 
mental agencies. 


Given the unprecedented magnitude of the current drought in 
Africa and welcoming the initiative taken by the Commission on 
World Service for the "Churches' Drought Action in Africa" as a 
joint undertaking of major Roman Catholic and Protestant orga- 
nizations (see p. 170), 








the Seventh Assembly further RESOLVED: 


8.2. To urge member churches to continue to support this unique 
ecumenical action aimed at reducing the specter of mass 
starvation in Africa during the coming years. 





II. SEEKING ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The effort to solve the problem of hunger and poverty has led the LWF 
on a search for social and economic justice. It is understood that 
hunger and poverty are, ultimately, rooted in economic, social, cul- 
tural, and political injustices that hinder a fair distribution of 
the world's resources and the realization of human potential, digni- 
ty, security, and community. Underlying the desperation of the poor 
is the reluctance of the rich, in developed and developing countries 
alike, to recognize that they routinely exploit and perpetuate the 
weakness of others. This exploitation is visible, for example, in 
the burden of foreign debts, which requires nations to expend more on 
interest payments than their net earnings from foreign trade; in na- 
tional governments' unwillingness to engage in good-faith negotia- 
tions with the world community; and in the growing numbers of people 
whose basic needs for food and drinking water are not met. In all 
these situations, women are the most adversely affected. The working 
group reaffirmed "the need for radical changes in the world's econom- 
ic systems as one essential step toward attaining peace" (see In 
Christ - A New Community: The Proceedings of the Sixth Assembly of 
the Lutheran World Federation, Dar es Salaam 1977, Geneva: 1977, 

p. 177). The growing gap between rich and poor is an increasing 
threat to peace and survival and a violation of the gospel. 


"In Christ - Hope for the World", is the theme of this Assembly. 
Poor people live by hope - hope for an end to suffering, hope for 
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justice. Sharing that hope and hoping in Jesus Christ, the working 
group made several recommendations, which were acted on as follows: 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


8.3. To recommend that the LWF Executive Committee urge the LWF 
member churches: 


8.3.1. That they encourage their congregations, in teaching, 
practicing, and worship, to examine the Scriptures with 
greater attention to the call to set at liberty those 
who are oppressed, to seek justice, and to be a church 
in solidarity with the poor. 


8.3.2. That they work, on their own and bilaterally, wherever 
possible with their overseas partner churches, to con- 
duct studies on the world political/economic situation 
and on specific economic issues such as those related to 
commodity prices and the expanding power of trans- 
national corporations. 


8.3.3. That they examine the relationship of their fund-raising 
efforts to development education and advocacy, calling 
upon their members to practice not only charity but also 
justice. 


8.3.4. That they urgently seek, through their members and 
through direct contact, to influence their governments, 
and especially those of the industrialized developed 
countries, to shift resources from military to peaceful 
uses; to offer fair rates of currency exchange; to en- 
gage in establishing effective measures to lower inter- 
est rates; to alter policies of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; and to enter into multilateral dialog with 
developing countries, with the aim of establishing an 
equitable international monetary, financial, and commod- 
ity-pricing system. 


8.3.5. That those who have investments in companies and multi- 
national corporations doing business with South Africa 
withdraw those investments. 


8.3.6. That they engage in a process of surveying their re- 
sources, including assets and income, and develop a plan 
for just, equitable sharing of those resources among the 
member churches; such a plan to be presented to the next 
LWF Assembly. 





8.3.7. That in the struggle for justice they increasingly coop- 
erate with the world family of churches, such as the 
World Council of Churches and its Ecumenical Development 
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Cooperative Society, as a channel for investment funds 
to development projects initiated by the poor. 


8.3.8. That they affirm and support people in poor and rich na- 
tions who face intimidation and oppression as they work 
for justice in church and society. 


8.4. To recommend that the LWF Executive Committee transmit the 
following to the Commissions on World Service and Studies: 


8.4.1. The Assembly's deep appreciation to the Department of 
World Service, particularly its Office for Research and 
Social Action and to others in the LWF who have assisted 
in addressing the issues of socio-economic and political 
injustice. 


8.4.2. That, in cooperation with other units, the Office for 
Research and Social Action be strengthened in order to 
expand its service to member churches in sharing infor- 
mation, developing strategy, and providing a communica- 
tion network with contact persons in every member church 
and national committee to combat injustice on all lev- 
els. 


8.4.3. That, in cooperation with other units, the Office for 
Research and Social Action provide assistance and take 
the initiative to help member churches to conduct a pro- 
gram of development education and action related to root 
causes at all levels, with evaluation and mid-term re- 
porting to the Executive Committee in 1987 and to the 
Eighth Assembly; and that the production and distribu- 
tion of Development Education Forum and of case studies 
be expanded as resources for local efforts. 


8.4.4. That, in cooperation with other units, the Commission on 
World Service coordinate and conduct a process of study, 
Sharing, and consultation among all member churches 
leading to a Special Consultation on North-South issues 
with authority to: 


8.4.4.1. achieve consensus on a working statement on the causes 
of growing global economic injustice; 


8.4.4.2. adopt a strategy to bring about "radical changes in 
the world's economic systems" as resolved in 1977; and 





8.4.4.3. encourage self-analysis of the involvement of churches 
ànd congregations in socio-economic and political in- 
justice; 





8.4.5. That two scholarships be provided annually through the 
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Office for Research and Social Action, and that addi- 
tional consideration be given by the Department of Stud- 
ies in its scholarships program to further local self- 
study and analysis as well as study of issues related to 
the new international economic order. 


8.4.6. That an Advisory Committee on Research and Social Action 
be appointed by the Commission on World Service to guide 
and assist the work of the Office for Research and So- 
cial Action. 


8.5. To recommend that the LWF Executive Committee urge all LWF 
units and member churches: 


8.5.1. That all new projects and programs include a concern for 
root causes in all phases of planning, implementation, 
impact, and evaluation, and be preceded by a socio-eco- 
nomic and political assessment of the situation. 





8.5.2. That, throughout the next period, budgets and the number 
of staff reflect a significantly greater financial com- 
mitment to attacking the root causes of injustice. 


8.6. To recommend that the Executive Committee urge the member 
Churches to have their congregations establish or expand 
facilities to disseminate materials and information on de- 
velopment and justice. 


8.7. To recommend that the Executive Committee urge all national 
governments to strengthen their commitment to and support 
of agencies such as the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development, the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, and the World Food Council, as forums 
where the economic interests of developing countries are 
Strongly articulated. 
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WORKING GROUPS 8 AND 9: 








The following report from working groups 8 and 9 was received 
by the Assembly. A box highlights the action taken by the As- 
sembly on the basis of the recommendation of the working groups 
and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


In his address to the Assembly, President Emmanuel Abraham (Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus) pointed to the necessity of evolving 
an agreed plan for all Christians to act as one body in the name of 
Christ to rescue his creation (see p. 40). 


The economies of the industrial countries and of many Third World 
countries build upon the assumption of continuous growth of produc- 
tion and consumption. Many are convinced that the consequence of 
this economy is an increasing discrepancy between rich and poor coun- 
tries, damaging the world's ecology and accelerating the exploitation 
of the world's resources in a way incompatible with peace. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
8/9.1. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


8/9.1.1. That through the LWF expertise be made available for 
a long-term study of appropriate models - at national 
and international levels - for societies that have 
chosen to share their resources more equitably and to 
change patterns of production and consumption. 


8/9.1.2. That this study be carried out through a task force of 
consultants drawn from the LWF member churches, the 
World Council of Churches, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and other religious bodies. 





8/9.1.3. That the results of the study be made available to the 
churches. | 




















Working group 9: 





The first section of the original report from this working 
group was adopted as an official statement of the Assembly (for 
the text see p. 178). The remainder of the report was acted 
upon as follows: 





9.1.1. 


9.1.2. 


9.1.3. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


9.1. To request that the LWF Executive Committee consider im- 
plementing the following: 


That the LWF urge the member churches and their congre- 
gations to stress the following in their proclamation: 


9.1.1.1. the goodness of God's creation and his continuing care 


for his world (Martin Luther, Explanation of the First 
Article of the Creed: "given and constantly sustains"; 
cf. Explanation of the Fourth Petition and Genesis 
8:22); 


9.1.1.2. the irrevocable responsibility of human beings in this 


creation (Genesis 2:15; Psalm 104); 


9.1.1.3. the suffering of creation under the sin of humankind 


(Romans 8:18-21); and 


9.1.1.4. hope, not only for humankind but also for the totality 


of creation (Romans 8:21-25). 


That the LWF and its member churches stress and imple- 
ment awareness building on the urgent need (founded on 
the theological understanding of the place of human be- 
ings in creation) to care for and protect God's created 
world on every level of responsibility.(individual, con- 
gregational, regional and/or national, international) in 
areas such as air, water, land, and space pollution - 
including human and economic costs, use of non-renewable 
energy sources, population growth, desertification. 


That the LWF provide resources, consultative services, 
and other support for educational curricula and programs 
that stress this care as an essential element at every 
level, and urge their use throughout our member churches 
in a form relevant to the local situation. 
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9.1.4. That the LWF and its member churches urge immediate ac- 
tion on every level in cooperation with other concerned 
groups, i.e.: on the individual level, recycling, non- 
use of plastics, use of biodegradable detergents and 
other materials, water and soil conservation; on the 
congregational level, energy-efficient buildings, use of 
recycled paper, educational programs; on the regional, 
national, and international levels, advocacy for ecolog- 
ical concerns, meetings on ecological concerns. 


9.1.5. That the LWF and its member churches, in cooperation 
with other agencies, request the United Nations to de- 
clare a "Year of Ecology" and urge its observance inter- 
nationally in all human society (A Call for Saving En- 
dangered Life). 


9.1.6. That the LWF and its member churches advocate and sup- 
port appeals for governmental and non-governmental orga- 
nizations to consider at all times: 


9.1.6.1. the consequences of pollution; 


9.1.6.2. the relation of industrial and military development to 
further damaging of the endangered creation; 


9.1.6.3. the ethical implications of scientific development; 
and 


9.1.6.4. the ecological dangers of deforestation, which can 
lead to drought and flooding. 


9.1.7. That the LWF and its member churches advocate the enact- 
ment of the necessary laws and spend the necessary money 
to preserve the environment. 


9.1.8. That the LWF create structures (e.g., an advisory 
council) in which people such as theologians, scien- 
tists, industrialists, politicians, and government offi- 
cials might discuss the ethical implications of deci- 
sions or actions that affect our world, and make struc- 
tures of responsibility clear. 


9.1.9. That the LWF, in cooperation with the World Council of 
Churches and other religious or secular agencies, give 
major priority to a study program investigating: 





9.1.9.1. the theological basis for our care of creation; 


9.1.9.2. the relation of science and theology in the area of 
ecology and ethical decision making; 








9.1.9.3. the interaction between science and theology as 
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systems of thought to enrich the church's proclamation 
of hope for a future grounded in Christ; and 

9.1.9.4. other issues related to creation and ecology. 


This study should recognize regional differences and 
inter-relationships as well as transnational concerns. 


9.1.10. That responsibility for the implementation of these 
recommendations be assigned by the LWF General Secretary 
to a particular person or desk. 








Matins and Bible study. Pantomime prepared by a youth group from the 
German Democratic Republic. Photo: Peter Williams 
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Working group 10: 
RACISM IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 





The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. Boxes are used to highlight the 
actions taken by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the 
working group and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


i) Racism 


All people are created in God's image. In Christ, the creation bro- 
ken by sin is restored to fullness as people are reconciled to God 
and to one another. Through God's gift of the Holy Spirit, the peo- 
ple of God's church are empowered to live as one people celebrating 
the fullness of God's creation. In Christ all divisions among people 
are broken down. The church is God's instrument for reconciliation 
in the world also as it witnesses through its life to the new cre- 
ation in Christ. 


Apartheid (separate development), the most violent of racism's insti- 
tutional forms, is an ideology that a) denies the church's doctrine 
of creation; b) denies the gospel of reconciliation; and c) is a 
roadblock to the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of people who 
have made race a criterion for human relationships. It establishes 
exclusive privileges for some at the expense of others. It creates a 
situation of injustice and violent oppression causing suffering and 
death to millions. 


ii) Racial discrimination in Southern Africa 


Apartheid, therefore, is incompatible with the gospel. It incurs the 
anger and sorrow of God. It is a heresy. 


The working group expresses its profound disappointment that the 
"white" churches continue to live as separate churches despite earli- 
er calls by the LWF for the "white" churches in South Africa and Na- 
mibia to publicly and unequivocally denounce apartheid and to purge 
all vestiges of it from their institutions and life, and despite con- 
tinued efforts of the other Lutheran churches in South Africa and in 
Namibia to dialog with these "white" churches and to form one fully 
united church with them. These churches therefore continue to affirm 
apartheid. They continue to participate actively in the violent de- 
humanization of people. 
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The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 









10.1. To instruct the LWF Executive Committee to cooperate with 
the member churches in Namibia and in South Africa in 
providing all possible support to those individuals in 
the "white" churches who have worked and continue to work 
for positive change in their church bodies. 


10.2. To urge the member churches to assist the people in South 
Africa to resist the "homelands" policy. 








For the Seventh Assembly's "Statement on Southern Africa: Confes- 
Sional Integrity", see pp. 179-180.) 


iii) Racism in the LWF and in the member churches 


Because of the extreme violence of apartheid, which we as a working 
group have condemned as a heresy and for which the Assembly has sus- 
pended the "white" member churches in Namibia and in South Africa, 
all other member churches must be called on to cease all support of 
apartheid. To support institutions that support or condone apartheid 
is to participate in the sin of apartheid itself. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 





10.3. To call upon those LWF member churches that provide fi- 
nancial and personnel support to the suspended "white" 
Churches in Namibia and in South Africa, in consultation 
with other Lutheran churches in Namibia and in South Af- 
rica, to reconsider the agreements with these churches 
and either to suspend such support through an appropriate 
process or to find ways to assure that such support in no 
way assists those churches to continue to resist the 
change called for in the recommendation from the 1983 
Pre-Assembly All Africa Lutheran Consultation in Harare, 
Zimbabwe, but rather assists them to be reconciled with 
their black brothers and sisters. 


10.4. To ask the LWF member churches in the area as well as 
those supporting from the rest of the world to report an- 
nually to the LWF Executive Committee on progress toward 
these ends, and, should there be no positive movement on 
behalf of the "white" churches by January 1987, to re- 
quest these supporting churches to terminate all finan- 
cial and personnel support from that date on. 





10.5. To urge the other LWF member churches in South Africa and 
Namibia to remember these suspended churches in their 
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10.6. 


10.7. 


10.8. 


10.9. 


The Seventh Assembly further RESOLVED: 


10.10. To adopt the following statement: 





Working group 10 


prayers, continuing to welcome their members and congre- 
gations into the fellowship of the Lutheran churches in 
Namibia and South Africa and offering to provide finan- 
cial and personnel resources to those suspended churches 
as they are prepared to accept them. 


To urge all LWF member churches to take visible and con- 
crete steps, including boycott of goods and withdrawal of 
investments, to end all economic and cultural support of 
apartheid, even as they continue to urge their own gov- 
ernments, business organizations, and trade unions to ob- 
serve strict enforcement of military and oil embargoes 
and boycotts concerning culture, sports, the transfer of 
nuclear technology, and the importation of nuclear mate- 
rials in order to isolate and cut off South Africa until 
such time as apartheid is totally dismantled. 


To ask each LWF member church to actively oppose all 
forms of racism in its own life and in the life of each 
country, particularly as this is expressed in times of 
growing unemployment and economic concern, especially 
against foreign workers, ethnic minorities, and refugees. 


To ask each LWF member church to take action to remove 
all vestiges of institutional racism from their struc- 
tures, reporting to the LWF Executive Committee on these 
efforts by January 1988 in order that these reports can 
be shared with the other member churches for their edifi- 
cation and prayerful support. 


To refer to the Executive Committee for consideration 
that, in electing new members to commissions and new com- 
mission chairpersons, it be assured that the elected per- 
sons are always the ones with the best qualifications for 
the task, and that churches from the "South" are repre- 
sented in each commission and among the chairpersons of 
each commission by a percentage at least equal to their 
membership in the LWF. 


We, like our societies, are infected with racism, and 
therefore the LWF and each of our churches carries the 
disease of racism. We confess the sin of racism. We 
repent for the harm it continues to inflict on the lives 
of people. We commit ourselves to change. We call on 
our churches to examine their lives, to repent of their 
sins of racism, and to take action to reform their 
lives. 




















Working group 11: 


PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS (CIVIL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS) 








The first two sections of the original report from this working 


t 


roup were adopted as an official statement of the Assembly 
for the text see pp. 181-182). The remainder of the report 


was acted upon as follows. 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


11.1. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that higher 


priority be given to the promotion of human rights in the 
LWF in the next period and especially: 


11.1.1. That the LWF Executive Committee establish, under ap- 


propriate conditions, a Human Rights Desk at staff lev- 
el in Geneva, which would be entrusted with the task of 
receiving and disseminating information from and to 
member churches and promoting relevant action. 


11.1.2. That the LWF Executive Committee continue and intensify 


close cooperation with other confessional and intercon- 
fessional bodies as well as non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs), and explore within this context new ways 
or instruments for concerted actions in times of cri- 
sis. 


11.1.3. That the LWF General Secretary be asked to follow 


closely the violation of human rights and to intercede 
on behalf of individuals, groups, and churches whenever 
such actions are deemed helpful and appropriate. For 
that purpose, the General Secretary may ask member 
churches for support and up-to-date information. 


11.1.4. That the Commission on Studies conduct a study of the 


root causes of the refusal of freedom of religion, the 
right to free information, freedom of travel across in- 
ternational frontiers, and freedom of opinion. 


11.1.5. That the Commission on Studies initiate the development 


of curricula on human rights, to be used in local 
churches and adapted to their concrete situations (see 
Statement on Human Rights, section II, pp. 181-182). 
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11.1.6. 


11.1.7. 


11.1.9. 





Working group 


That the Commission on Studies develop the findings of 
the consultation on public statements (see To Speak or 
Not to Speak, LWF Studies, 1984, pp. 41-49), together 
with the comments of the member churches, in order to 
meet the concrete needs of the churches. 


That the Commission on Studies evaluate how elements of 
the Helsinki Final Act could be helpful and supportive 
in the protection and promotion of human rights in oth- 
er parts of the world. 


That the Commission on World Service be asked to con- 
tinue and strengthen its program of giving support to 


victims of human rights violations and, through its Of- 
fice for Research and Social Action, to help the 
churches develop. specific programs for study and ac- 
tion. 


That all LWF activities in human rights concerns be co- 
ordinated in order to ensure effectiveness and common 
witness in the service of the "voice of the voiceless". 





Tl 
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Working group 12: 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN DIFFERENT SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


The introductory paragraphs to recommendations made by the 
working group were received by the Assembly and are reprinted 
here in order to document a summary of the discussion that took 
place in the working group. A box highlights the actions taken 
by the Assembly on the basis of the report of the working group 
and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


Recognizing that, as a result of different historical developments 
and ideologies, the LWF member churches live in a variety of differ- 
ent social systems; and acknowledging that, although the church of 
Christ transcends all national, economic, and cultural boundaries, 
there are problems in mutual understanding within and between church- 
es of the North and South, East and West, the working group: 


i) welcomed efforts made by the LWF and its member churches since the 
last Assembly to foster mutual understanding and challenge among LWF 
member churches in different social systems through the many studies, 
consultations, and cultural exchange programs as well as through the 
establishment of a social systems desk in the Department of Studies; 


ii) affirmed that there is a need for LWF member churches to engage 
in sympathetic communication, to gain knowledge about each other, to 
recognize each other as Christians, and to cooperate and dialog with 
one another in order to report on their work, share experiences, and 
challenge one another. 





—— — 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


12.1. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that every 
possible priority be given to the following: 


12.1.1. That the LWF continue to facilitate intercultural, 
intracultural, cross-ethnic, and interchurch study and 
exchange programs, which enable member churches to ex- 
press their fears, their hopes and the goals of Chris- 
tian living in their particular social system, through: 


12.1.1.1. consultations held at regional and international 
levels; 


12.1.1.2. exchange visits between member churches on all 
levels; 





12.1.1.3. films, cassettes, and recorded interviews of Chris- 
tians from different parts of the world; and 
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12.1.1.4. cooperation between social scientists and theolo- 


12.1.2. 


12.1.3. 


12.1.4. 


12.1.5. 


12.1.6. 


12.1.7. 


12.1.8. 


gians. 


That the LWF member churches, with the assistance of 
the LWF, continue efforts to contextualize the gospel 
without losing its true, unique, and universal content, 
without eliminating the possibility of a true cross- 
cultural theological dialog, and without minimizing the 
legitimacy of each culture. 


That the member churches be encouraged to provide Bible 
studies that show the connection between the cross and 
cross-cultural relationships. 


That the LWF provide information and studies on differ- 
ent social systems, taking into account the needs of 
people at the grass roots level. These should be made 
available in as many languages as possible. 


That the LWF offer information and consultative ser- 
vices to the member churches concerning their role of 
advocacy and their prophetic witness. 


That the LWF assist member churches in politically de- 
veloping countries to actively participate in the de- 
velopment of their social systems. Further, the LWF 
desk on social systems should be ready to help any 
church, through study, to discover or clarify its iden- 
tity in the world without being of the world, and to 
determine how it can carry out its witness within the 
social system. This should be done with the guidance 
of people who are engaged in nation building. 


That the member churches, with the help of the LWF, 
continue studies on how churches in the so-called 
"Christian countries", particularly national churches, 
can be helped to encounter secularization, new ideolo- 
gies, and new religions and thus grow as Christian 
churches. The LWF study on civil religion should be 
continued and given a high priority. 


That the LWF encourage the dialog between Christians 
and people of other ideologies, especially between 
Christians and Marxists in countries where they live 
together in one society, and that the findings be made 
available to other member churches. 
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Working group 13: 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE 





The first section of the original report from this working 
group was adopted as an official statement of the Assembly (for 
the text see pp. 183-184). The remainder of the report was 
acted on as follows: 








The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
13.1. To urge LWF member churches: 


13.1.1. To encourage their congregations through proclamation, 
prayer, education, and pastoral care to pay untiring 
attention to the question of global peace and justice. 


13.1.2. To give renewed attention to the theological/ethical 
bases for ministries of peace and to teach their chil- 
dren, youth, and adults the imperatives of the Chris- 
tian faith for a just peace. 


13.1.3. To give special weight to the Christian peace education 
of children, youth, and adults, in particular: training 
for non-violent conflict resolution; and training in 
basic Christian values such as reconciliation, peace, 
recognition of the rights of one's neighbors (even 
those with another point of view), dispelling of enemy 
images, and recognition of the adversary in a differen- 
tiated and realistic way. This peace education should 
lead to the recognition that the institution of war has 
to be overcome and that war, as a possibility for con- 
flict solving, has to be banned. 





13.1.4. To provide specific training in peace ministries for 
church workers. 


13.1.5. To plan and implement annual weeks for special focus on 
international peace and justice. 


13.1.6. To facilitate dialog and exchange among congregations 
across ideological, national, socio-economic, and con- 
fessional boundaries. 


13.1.7. To support, when possible, initiatives such as those of 
the International Christian Peace Institute (of the 
Swedish Ecumenical Council). 


13.1.8. To urge their governments to work toward replacing the 
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system of deterrence with a negotiated system of global 
security through step-by-step, verifiable, and mutual 
reductions of both nuclear and conventional weapons ar- 
senals. 


13.1.9. To strengthen education for trust and peace and urge 
their governments to abandon education toward hatred 
and to separate premilitary training from public educa- 
tion. 


13.1.10. To speak up against the discrimination against consci- 
entious objectors and urge their governments to pro- 
vide legal recognition of conscientious objectors and 
provide civilian service. 


13.1.11. To analyze the prevailing views of life and society 
and the striving for security in the light of the bib- 
lical truths, and let the findings of this contribute 
to a critical and constructive dialog aimed at reduc- 
ing ideological conflicts between different systems. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
13.2. To recommend that the LWF and its member churches: 


13.2.1. Urge governments of the industrialized nations, in both 
East and West, to place renewed emphasis on concerns 
expressed under the new international economic order. 


13.2.2. Urge governments of the USA and the USSR to immediately 
resume negotiations aimed at removing medium-range mis- 
siles in East and West. 


13.2.3. Advocate that governments and political leaders every- 
where halt the research, testing, and production of nu- 
clear and conventional weapons for mass annihilation. 


13.2.4. Appeal to their respective governments and to other or- 
ganizations to work toward the following goals: 


13.2.4.1. the realization of a verifiable Complete Test Ban 
Treaty; 


13.2.4.2. the further strengthening and development of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty to halt the vertical and hori- 
zontal spread of nuclear weapons; 


13.2.4.3. an international convention against the production 
and use of chemical weapons; 


13.2.4.4. an international convention against militarization of 
outer space; 
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13.2.5. 


13.2.6. 


13.2.7. 


13.3.1. 


13.3.2. 


13.3.3. 





13.2.4.5. an international control of the arms trade, especial- 


ly to areas in tension or in violent conflict; and 


13.2.4.6. the halt of atomic tests in the Pacific Ocean, a halt 


to the storage of nuclear wastes in other countries, 
and the conclusion of a verifiable agreement for the 
banning of all nuclear tests. 


Urge governments to speed up the negotiations underway 
at the Stockholm Conference on Confidence Building Mea- 
sures in order to move toward a European Conference on 
Disarmament, and to continue to give support to the 
follow-up of the Helsinki Final Act on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. 


Speak up against all economic pressure and military in- 
tervention, especially by the superpowers. 


Urge governments that are party to conflicts anywhere 
in the world to negotiate peace, particularly where 
this has been requested by the victims of aggression. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


13.3. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee: 


That it give high priority to efforts for peace and 
justice and establish a special desk for this purpose. 
With the help of lawyers, diplomats, security experts, 
and theologians, this desk should among other things, 
conduct a study on the strengthening of international 
law as a means for the peaceful resolution of con- 
flicts. The desk should collect, develop, and circu- 
late material for congregational work, worship, prayer, 
and education. It should also work toward the estab- 
lishment of a special ecumenical day of prayer for 
peace and justice. 


That the LWF provide for the exchange of information 
and contacts between congregations living in different 
social systems. 


That, through the member churches, the LWF implement a 
project of non-formal education programs that would 
give the poorest communities a better opportunity to 
share a more just life and fight the root causes of in- 
justice and war. 


Having received recommendations from the Pre-Assembly Youth 


Gathering regarding peace and justice, 
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the Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


13.4. To transmit to the member churches the following recom- 
mendations from the Pre-Assembly Youth Gathering for 
study and follow-up: 


13.4.1. That in the International Year of Youth and in the 
years ahead there be a common peace day during the 
United Nations disarmament week. 


13.4.2. That the member churches: 


13.4.2.1. Listen to the heard and unheard cries for help from 
young people at least as attentively as the anxieties 
about the existence of the church. 


13.4.2.2. Listen to the youth as they voice their deep concern 
about the suffering of the hungry, the silence of the 
hopeless, the anxieties of those who are constantly 
being watched, the cries of the beaten, and the 
chains of the prisoners. 


13.4.2.3. Ponder the questions of justice and peace between 
East and West and North and South together: without 
justice, there is no peace, and without peace there 
is no justice. 


13.4.2.4. Resist the use of power through unjust structures, 
commit themselves to the responsible use of power, 
and develop spiritual criteria for this. 





13.4.2.5. Endorse a halt on the research and testing of nuclear 
and conventional arms and try to contribute to a 
withdrawal of medium-range missiles in Western and 
Eastern Europe. 


13.4.2.6. Endorse the possibility of non-military service for 
those people who, because of conscientious decisions, 
try to live according to an ethic that has to exist 
in the future if we are to survive. 





13.4.2.7. Endorse programs of peace education aimed at recon- 
ciliation and friendship between people in schools 
and vocational institutions and thereby demonstrate 
the genuineness of the desire for disarmament. 


13.4.2.8. Testify that the passion for life visible in these 
recommendations comes from the gospel of God's recon- 
ciliation. It is hope for the powerless, admonition 


for the powerful, warning for those who do not lis 
en, liberation for the oppressed, power for the weak. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPL! 





The Assembly voted to receive the following report from its 
special Committee on the Church and the Jewish People. Boxes 
have been used to highlight actions taken by the Assembly on 
the basis of the report of this Committee, the recommendation 
of the Assembly's Business Committee, and subsequent discussion 
in plenary. 


The Committee on the Church and the Jewish People notes with appreci- 
ation that during the period under review the LWF has for the first 
time undertaken direct and fruitful conversations with representa- 
tives of the world Jewish community and that study and sharing of in- 
formation has also been intensified. 


A full account of these developments is to be found in From Dar es 
Salaam to Budapest (LWF Report, No. 17/18, April 1984, pp. 263-267), 
which is commended to you for review. The report of the internation- 
al consultation held in Bossey, Switzerland (1982) has been published 
under the title The Significance of Judaism for the Life and Mission 
of the Church (LWF Studies, 1983) and the report of the consultation 
between the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consul- 
tations (IJCIC) and the LWF, Stockholm, Sweden, 1983, under the title 
Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews (LWF Studies, 1984). 


We do not want to leave unspoken our recognition of the very exten- 
sive and helpful work in Lutheran/Jewish relations that has taken 
place in our member churches, particularly in the USA and in Europe. 
The chief coordinating agencies have been the European Lutheran 
Commission on the Church and the Jewish People in Europe and the Lu- 
theran Council in the USA. 


The three statements prepared by the Stockholm consultation, "Luther, 
Lutheranism, and the Jews" are to be found on the following pages. 

To many who were there, as well as to many others, this meeting and 
the statement it agreed upon marked a historic breakthrough in 
Jewish/Lutheran relationships, for it spoke to the most critical 
problem in our common history, and it did so in a spirit of reconcil- 
iation and hope. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


14.1. To receive with gratitude the statements on "Luther, Lu- 
theranism, and the Jews". 


14.2. To commend them to the LWF member churches for their 
study and consideration. 
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The work of the LWF and of our member churches on this subject is by 
no means completed. The consultations upon which we have reported 
have each produced thoughtful observations and recommendations for 
work, by both the LWF and its churches. These recommendations deal 
with study matters, consultations, and conversations, as well as with 
coordination and the sharing of information. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 
14.3. To recommend that the LWF Executive Committee give con- 


sideration to the following in setting priorities for the 
next period: 





14.3.1. That the Department of Studies be asked to continue its 
work of study, coordination, and the sharing of infor- 
mation. 


14.3.2. That periodic consultation with our Jewish partners be 
held, and that future consultations come to a clearer 
understanding on the question of proselytism and evan- 
gelism. 


14.3.3. That the member churches be asked to support this work. 








STATEMENTS FROM THE 1983 IJCIC/LWF CONSULTATION 


zszszzsezzzzz 





The following three statements from the consultation between 
representatives of the International Jewish Committee on In- 
terreligious Consultations (IJCIC) and the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration held in Stockholm, Sweden, July 11-13, July 1983, is 
reprinted from Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews, edited by 
Jean Halpérin and Arne Sovik (LWF Studies, 1984), pp. 9-11. 
The LWF delegation was authorized to speak to but not in behalf 
of the LWF and its constituency. The IJCIC is the joint agency 
of the five major Jewish organizations: The World Jewish Con- 
gress; the Synagogue Council of America, the American Jewish 
Committee; the B'nai B'rith-Antidefamation League; and the Jew- 
ish Council in Israel for Interreligious Consultations. 


1. Statement by Lutheran participants 


We Lutherans take our name and much of our understanding of Chris- 
tianity from Martin Luther. But we cannot accept or condone the vio- 
lent verbal attacks that the Reformer made against the Jews. Luther- 
ans and Jews interpret the Hebrew Bible differently. But we believe 
that a christological reading of the Scriptures does not lead to 
anti-Judaism, let alone anti-Semitism. 
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We hold that an honest, historical treatment of Luther's attacks on 
the Jews takes away from modern anti-Semites the assumption that they 
may legitimately call on the authority of Luther's name to bless 
their anti-Semitism. We insist that Luther does not support racial 
anti-Semitism, nationalistic anti-Semitism, or political anti-Semi- 
tism. Even the deplorable religious anti-Semitism of the 16th centu- 
ry, to which Luther's attacks made an important contribution, is a 
horrible anachronism when translated to the conditions of the modern 
world. We recognize with deep regret however, that Luther has been 
used to justify such anti-Semitism in the period of national social- 
ism and that his writings lent themselves to such abuse. Although 
there remain conflicting assumptions, built into the beliefs of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, they need not and should not lead to the ani- 
mosity and the violence of Luther's treatment of the Jews. Martin 
Luther opened up our eyes to a deeper understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment and showed us the depth of our common inheritance and the roots 
of our faith. 


Many of the anti-Jewish utterances of Luther have to be explained in 
the light of his polemic against what he regarded as misinterpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures. He attacked these interpretations, since 
for him everything now depended on a right understanding of the Word 
of God. The sins of Luther's anti-Jewish remarks, the violence of 
his attacks on the Jews, must be acknowledged with deep distress. 
And all occasions for similar sin in the present or the future must 
be removed from our churches. 


A frank examination also forces Lutherans and other Christians to 
confront the anti-Jewish attitudes of their past and present. Hos- 
tility toward the Jews began long before Luther and has been a con- 
tinuing evil after him. The history of the centuries following the 
Reformation saw in Europe the gradual acceptance of religious plural- 
ism. The church was not always the first to accept this development; 
yet there have also been examples of leadership by the church in the 
movement to accept Jews as full fellow citizens and members of 
society. 


Beginning in the last half of the 19th century, anti-Semitism in- 
creased in Central Europe, and at the same time Jewish people were 
being integrated in society. This brought to the churches, particu- 
larly in Germany, an unwanted challenge. Paradoxically, the churches 
honored the people of Israel of the Bible but rejected the descen- 
dants of those people; myths were perpetuated about the Jews and dep- 
recatory references appeared in Lutheran liturgical and educational 
material. Luther's doctrine of the Two Kingdoms was used to justify 
passivity in the face of totalitarian claims. These and other less 
theological factors contributed to the failures, which have been re- 
gretted and repeatedly confessed since 1945. 


To their credit, it is to be said that there were individuals and 
groups among Lutherans who in defiance of totalitarian power defended 
their Jewish neighbors, both in Germany and elsewhere. 
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Lutherans of today refuse to be bound by all of Luther's utterances 
on the Jews. We hope we have learned from the tragedies of the re- 
cent past. We are responsible for seeing that we do not now nor in 
the future leave any doubt about our position on racial and religious 
prejudice and that we afford to all the human dignity, freedom, and 
friendship that are the right of all the Father's children. 


2. Statement by the Jewish participants 


On the occasion of the 500th anniversary of the birth of Martin 
Luther, representatives of the International Jewish Committee on In- 
terreligious Consultations (IJCIC) have met for three days in Stock- 
holm with representatives of the Lutheran World Federation to examine 
the theme: "Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews." 


During this year, members of the world Lutheran family have been re- 
viewing the teachings and actions of Luther and their religious, so- 
cial, and political implications. The teachings of Luther have pro- 
foundly affected the course of Jewish history, especially in Europe. 
We are aware of the exploitation of Luther's anti-Judaism by the Na- 
zis to sanction their genocidal campaign against the Jewish people. 


In recent years, Lutheran leaders in Germany, Scandinavia, the USA, 
and elsewhere have made significant efforts to uproot these teachings 
of contempt that emerged in the writings of Luther in the l6th centu- 
ry. We are heartened by the affirmative direction of the Lutheran/ 
Jewish relationship as manifested in our dialog in Stockholm. 


The Jewish participants welcome the commitment of the Lutheran part- 
ners in dialog to respect the living reality of Judaism from the per- 
spective of Jewish self-understanding and their undertaking that Lu- 
theran writings will never again serve as a source for the teaching 
of hatred for Judaism and the denigration of the Jewish people. This 
heralds a new chapter in the relationship between Jews and Lutherans, 
which should find practical expression in teaching, preaching, and 
worship as well as joint activities for social justice, human rights, 
and the cause of peace. 


We pledge ourselves to collaborate with our Lutheran colleagues in 
facing these common challenges. We trust that this year of Martin 
Luther observances will thus prove a turning point leading to a con- 
structive future between Lutherans and Jews throughout the world. 


3. Joint statement 


On the occasion of the 500th anniversary of Luther's birth, represen- 
tatives of the world Jewish community and world Lutheran community 
have met in Stockholm, July 11-13, 1983, for their second official 
dialog. 
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Meeting in Stockholm, we are mindful of the compassionate response of 
Scandinavian Christians to the plight of Jewish victims of Nazi per- 
secution 40 years ago. This spirit renews our faith in the human 
capacity to confront evil with courage and determination. 


The deliberations on the theme of "Luther, Lutheranism, and the Jews" 
were informed by an openness of views and a spirit of mutual respect 
for the integrity and dignity of our faith communities. The discus- 
sions revealed a depth of mutual understanding and trust. 


a) We affirm the integrity and dignity of our two faith communities 
and repudiate any organized proselytizing* of each other. 


b 


We pledge to combat all forms of radical and religious prejudice 
and express our solidarity with all who suffer the denial of full 
religious freedom. 


C) Sharing in the common patrimony of the Prophets of Israel and in- 
spired by their vision, we commit ourselves to strive for a world 
in which the threat of nuclear warfare will be ended, where pover- 
ty and hunger will be eradicated, in which violence and terrorism 
will be overcome, and in which a just and lasting peace will be 
established. 


We welcome this historic encounter, which we prayerfully hope will 
mark a new chapter, with trust replacing suspicion and with recip- 
rocal respect replacing prejudice. To this end, we commit ourselves 
to periodic consultations and joint activities that will strengthen 
our common bonds in service to humanity. 


* A speaker noted that "the term proselytizing is often misunder- 
stood. It is important that we all understand the word the same way, 
and it is not equated with what in the Christian church is called 
evangelizing. In the World Council of Churches and in ecumenical 
groups in general, proselytizing is understood to mean the use of 
pressures - sociological, economic, institutional - that may induce 
people to change institutional allegiance without a real Change of 
mind." 


Attention was called to a definition in a document prepared by a 
joint World Council of Churches/Roman Catholic commission: 


"Proselytism embraces whatever violates the right of the human per- 
son, Christian or non-Christian, to be free from external coercion in 
religious matters, or whatever, in the proclamation of the gospel, 
does not conform to the ways God draws free men to himself in re- 
sponse to his calls to serve in spirit and in truth." ("Common Wit- 
ness and Proselytism: A Study Document", Ecumenical Review, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, January 1971, p. 11; see also pp. 15-17) 
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REPORT FROM THE DELEGATES AND PARTICIPANTS 
FROM LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 





The following report was received by the Assembly. A box high- 
lights the actions taken by the Assembly on the basis of the 
report from the Latin American and Caribbean delegates and 
participants, the recommendation of the Assembly's Business 
Committee, and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


We, the delegates and participants from Latin America and the Carib- 
bean Region accredited at the Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation, greet you in the name of our Lord and with the words of 
the apostle Paul, who said: "Bear one another's burdens, and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ." (Galatians 6:2) 


We wish to express our solidarity and sympathy for our suffering bro- 
thers and sisters in Africa, particularly those in South Africa and 
Namibia, and to call the attention of the Assembly to Central 
America. 


What is happening in El Salvador? On April 28, 1983, Dr. Angel 
Ibarra and Pastor Medardo Gómez, President of the Lutheran Salvadoran 
Synod, were seized by the police upon returning from San Salvador's 
airport. They were held under police custody for several days, with- 
out knowing what the charges were. The timely action of the LWF and 
several Lutheran churches all over the world, saved Pastor Gömez' 
life and contributed greatly toward the liberation of Dr. Ibarra. 
Two other members of the same church suffered identical misfortune 
about a month after the liberation of Dr. Ibarra. 


In EI Salvador, out of a population of slightly more than two million 
people, approximately 50,000 non-combatant civilians have been 
killed. 


What is happening in Honduras? In Honduras there are about 7,500 
foreign troops. About 17,500 Salvadoran refugees are distributed be- 
tween the camps of Coloncagua and Mesa Grande. A road that begins at 
the airport of El Aguacate and ends in the area known as Mosquital 
runs parallel to the frontier between Honduras and Nicaragua and has 
military purposes. 


What is happening in Guatemala? In May 1983, in Chimaltenango, José 
Pajarito, a member of the Lutheran church in that city and director 
of an agricultural foundation, was seized by the police. Nothing has 
been heard about him since. In 1978, in Guatemala City, the secre- 
tary of the National Council of Lutheran Churches in Guatemala was 
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shot to death in front of his house and in the presence of his chil- 
dren, all of whom, at that time, were minors. 


What is happening in Nicaragua? Since the establishment of the revo- 
lutionary government in Managua, the following events have taken 
place: There has been an invasion of Nicaraguan territory, alien to 
the best interests of the Nicaraguan people, led by Eden Pastora. A 
foreign nation mined the seaports of Bluf and Corinto. 





The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 


15.1. To direct the LWF General Secretary to arrange for LWF 
advocacy to the appropriate authorities regarding the 
elimination and prevention of aggression against Nicara- 
gua and El Salvador. 


15.2. To request the LWF member churches to cooperate in the 
efforts to rebuild Nicaragua and El Salvador. 


15.3. To urge the LWF member churches to cooperate in every 
possible way to establish human rights in Central 
America. 


15.4. To call upon the LWF member churches to demonstrate their 
solidarity with the exiled and displaced people from 
these countries by continuing to provide assistance. 


15.5. To urge the LWF member churches to ask the governments of 
their respective countries to support the diplomatic ac- 
tion of the "Contadora Group" in trying to negotiate 
peace in Central America. 


15.6. To recommend to the LWF Executive Committee that it study 
the possibility of using additional languages (e.g., 
Spanish) at the next LWF Assembly. 

ee 
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AN APPEAL FOR PEACE, JUSTICE, AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


The following appeal from the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Jordan (dated May 30, 1984) was received by the Assembly. A 
box highlights the action taken by the Assembly on the basis of 
the report of the ELCJ, the recommendation of the Assembly's 
Business Committee, and subsequent discussion in plenary. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jordan (ELCJ) appeals to the 
Seventh Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation to speak out forth- 
rightly on the questions at issue. We draw particular attention to 
the following: 


i) Arab Christians in Israel and in the territories occupied by Isra- 
el are Palestinians like their Muslim neighbors. Because of the de- 
sire of most Israeli Jews to have a Jewish state, Arab Christians 
recognize that a common state guaranteeing equal rights to Jews, Mus- 
lims, and Christians cannot be realized. Since 1967, cumulative Is- 
raeli policies in the occupied territories are amounting to an annex- 
ation of Palestinian territory, in which Palestinians have been made 
aliens in their own land. 


We appeal to Christians around the world, in their conversations with 
Jews in general and Zionists in particular, to call attention to the 
grave injustice being perpetrated on Palestinians under Israeli occu- 
pation (as many international and even Israeli studies have shown) 
and to use what influence they have with institutions and governments 
to demand a reversal of Israeli policy toward Palestinians and toward 
the Palestinians' desire to live as Palestinians in their own land 
and not to be treated as foreigners in the land of Israel. Palestin- 
ians rightly demand a recognition of their identity and their rights, 
including in particular their right to political, social, and cultur- 
al self-determination in their homeland. 


ii) The military occupation is accompanied by an ongoing and deep hu- 
miliation and discrimination. An alien bureaucracy has been set over 
the Palestinians. Arab land is expropriated for Israeli settlement. 
Water resources have been taken over. The Arab sector of the economy 
is discriminated against, is being restricted, and is in severe de- 
Cline. Understandable protest by the Palestinian population is sup- 
pressed. There is political suppression and censorship. Political 
representatives are dismissed or deported. Such a situation breeds 
enmity and hate. 


iii) We especially appeal to fellow Christians, however justified 
they may believe the Zionist hope for a Jewish homeland in the land 
of the Patriarchs to have been, not to support the claim that the 
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promises to Abraham and to the Jews in exile in Babylon justify the 
denial of Palestinian rights today. 


iv) We dissociate ourselves from all acts of terrorism, whether per- 
petrated by Jews, Christians, or Muslims. 


v) We believe that peace must be brought about. We are thankful that 
there is a peace movement in Israel itself. We encourage all efforts 
of the Israeli peace movement which seek a realistic and just compro- 
mise between Israeli and Palestinian claims. 


vi) We also call attention to the plight of Palestinian refugees, 
particularly in Lebanon, but also those who have fled to western 
countries. They must be given the same right to return to the land 
of their fathers as Jews have been given, while their rights in the 
countries of refuge must also be fully respected. Humanitarian as- 
sistance is needed, but it is not enough. 


vii) Finally, we appeal to all Christians to do all that can be done 
to strengthen the Christian communities in the Middle East. Chris- 
tians in the Middle East know that they must live as neighbors and 
friends with Muslims and Jews. The message of reconciliation in 
Christ Jesus demands no less. Be assured that through Christian 
presence, witness, and service Arab Christians are doing their part 
in the Holy Land to witness to the Lordship of God the Father, who in 
his mercy in Christ Jesus shows himself to be the hope of all human- 
kind. 


The Seventh Assembly RESOLVED: 





16. To express its sympathetic solidarity with Arab Christians, 
and especially with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Jordan, and to remember them in their prayers. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE LWF 





As amended by the Seventh Assembly (Budapest 1984) 


I. NAME 


The name and title of the body organized under this Constitution 
shall be The Lutheran World Federation. 


II. DOCTRINAL BASIS 


The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only source and the infallible norm of 
all church doctrine and practice, and sees in the three Ecumenical 
Creeds and in the Confessions of the Lutheran church, especially in 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther's Small Catechism, a 
pure exposition of the Word of God. 


III. NATURE, FUNCTIONS, AND SCOPE 


1. Nature 


The Lutheran World Federation shall be a free association of Lutheran 
Churches. It shall act as their agent in such matters as they assign 
to it. It shall not exercise churchly functions on its own authority 
nor shall it have power to legislate for the churches belonging to it 
or to limit the autonomy of any member church. 


The member churches of the Lutheran World Federation understand them- 
selves to be in pulpit and altar fellowship with each other. 
2. Functions 


In accord with the preceding paragraphs, The Lutheran World Federa- 
tion shall: 


a) Further a united witness before the world to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of God for salva- 
tion. 


b) Cultivate unity of faith and confession among the 
Lutheran churches of the world. 
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c) Develop community and cooperation in study among 
Lutherans. 


d) Foster Lutheran interest in, concern for, and par- 
ticipation in the ecumenical movement. 


e) Support Lutheran churches and groups as they en- 
deavor to extend the gospel and carry out the mission 
given to the church. 


f) Help Lutheran churches and groups, as a sharing 
community, to serve human need and to promote social 
and economic justice and human rights. 


3. Scope of authority 


In accordance with its nature, function, and structure, the Lutheran 
World Federation may take action on behalf of one or more member 
churches in such matters as they may commit to it. 


IV. MEMBERSHIP AND OTHER FORMS OF AFFILIATION 


1. Member churches 


The Lutheran World Federation consists of churches which accept the 
doctrinal basis set forth in Article II of this Constitution. Each 
church which applies for membership in the Federation shall declare 
its acceptance of this Constitution. Its reception into membership 
shall be decided by the Lutheran World Federation in Assembly, or in 
the interim, if not more than one-third of the member churches raise 
an objection within one year, by the Executive Committee. 


Membership in the Federation may be terminated by vote of the Assem- 
bly or by withdrawal. 


2. Recognized churches, councils, and congregations 


The Lutheran World Federation may recognize as eligible to partici- 
pate in the work of the Federation non-member churches, councils, or 
congregations which accept the doctrinal basis set forth in Article 
Il of this Constitution. The granting, conditions, and continuation 
of such recognition shall be governed by the bylaws. 
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V. ORGANIZATION 


The Lutheran World Federation shall exercise its functions through 
the following: 1. the Assembly; 2. the Executive Committee; 3. com- 
missions; 4. relevant instrumentalities of member churches, such as 
national committees. In all the functions of the Federation, both 
clerical and lay persons shall be eligible to participate. 


VI. THE ASSEMBLY 


1. An Assembly of the Federation shall normally be held every six 
years at the call of the President. The time and place and program 
of each Assembly shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 
Special meetings of the Assembly may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


2. The Assembly shall consist of representatives of the member 
churches of the Federation. The representatives in the Assembly 
Shall be.chosen by the member churches themselves. The number of the 
representatives shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 


The allocation of the representatives in the Assembly shall be made 
to the member churches by the Executive Committee with the advice of 
the national committees, and due regard shall be given to such fac- 
tors as numerical size of churches, geographical distribution by con- 
tinents and countries, representation of all churches, and the right 
of each completely independent member church to have at least one 
representative in the Assembly. Suggestions for readjustments in the 
apportionment of representatives in the Assembly may be made to the 
Executive Committee by member churches or groups of member churches, 
national or regional, and these readjustments shall become effective 
if approved by the Executive Committee and by the member churches 
concerned. 


Whenever Lutheran congregations in union church bodies combine to ask 
for representation in the Assembly, the Executive Committee may in- 
vite them to send representatives to the Assembly in a consultative 
capacity. Lutheran associations and organizations designated by the 
Executive Committee may be invited to send representatives to the As- 
sembly in a consultative capacity in such numbers as the Executive 
Committee may determine. 


3. The Assembly shall be the principal authority in the Federation. 
It shall elect the President of the Federation and the other members 
of the Executive Committee, shall receive reports from national com- 
mittees, may establish commissions, and shall determine the fundamen- 
tal lines of the Federation's work. 
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VII. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. Each Assembly shall elect 29 persons who with the President shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of the Federation. A person eli- 
gible for election to the Executive Committee shall belong to a mem- 
ber church of the Lutheran World Federation. A person shall not be 
nominated without prior consultation with the respective member 
church. At least seven persons so elected shall be lay persons. 
Membership in the Executive Committee shall be allocated with due re- 
gard to such factors as numerical size of churches and geographical 
distribution by continents and countries. An effort shall be made to 
effect such changes at each Assembly as will facilitate an appropri- 
ate rotation of representatives on the Executive Committee. 


2. The Executive Committee shall meet at least once annually. It 
shall choose from its own membership five Vice-Presidents as Offi- 
cers of the Federation. It shall also elect a Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration. The duties of these Officers shall be those usually as- 
signed to those offices. 


3. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Luther- 
an World Federation in the interim between Assemblies, shall encour- 
age the formation and work of national committees and receive annual 
reports from them, and shall elect a General Secretary and prescribe 
the duties of that office. The Executive Committee may terminate the 
services of the General Secretary by a two-thirds vote. It shall 
make a full annual report (including complete financial statements) 
to all member churches, may establish commissions and/or committees 
not otherwise provided for, shall appoint the membership for the com- 
missions and such committees, and shall represent the Federation in 
all external relations. 


4. Vacancies in the Executive Committee ad interim shall be filled 
by the Committee. 


5. The chairpersons of commissions shall attend the regular meetings 
of the Executive Committee as consultants. 


VIII. COMMISSIONS 


Commissions shall be established under the authority of the Federa- 
tion either by the Assembly or by the Executive Committee. It shall 
be the purpose of these commissions to discharge designated functions 
of the Federation. They shall report annually to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall exercise general supervision over them. 
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IX. NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The member church(es) in each country shall be encouraged to elect a 
group of persons or provide for some other instrumentality which, to- 
gether with the member or members of the Executive Committee in that 
country, may constitute an LWF national committee and as such be giv- 
en delegated responsibility for the relationship between the member 
church(es) and the Lutheran World Federation, except that each member 
church shall always retain the right of direct communication with the 
Lutheran World Federation. 


Each national committee shall be asked to present to the Executive 
Committee an annual report. 


X. OFFICERS 


The President of the Federation shall be chosen by ballot of the As- 
sembly, and a majority of the votes cast shall be necessary for an 
election. The President shall assume office immediately after the 
close of the Assembly at which the election was held and before the 
organization of the new Executive Committee. The President shall be 
the chief official representative of the Federation. The President 
shall hold office until the close of the following Assembly and shall 
not be eligible for a second term. Other Officers shall be the Vice- 
Presidents and the Treasurer, who shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. 


XI. GENERAL SECRETARY 


Immediately following the close of each Assembly the Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect a General Secretary who shall devote full time to 
this office and who shall serve until the close of the next Assembly. 
The General Secretary shall be responsible to the Executive Commit- 
tee. It shall be the General Secretary's duty to carry out the deci- 
sions of the Assembly and of the Executive Committee in consultation 
with the President and to report through the Executive Committee to 
the Assembly of the Federation. 


XII. FINANCE 


The Executive Committee shall receive submissions from commissions 
and committees as compiled in a Composite Statement of Needs by the 
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General Secretariat and shall authorize annually the transmission of 
the Composite Statement of Needs to member churches, national commit- 
tees, and other agencies commending it for support through designated 
and undesignated contributions. 


The Executive Committee shall allocate membership contributions to be 
paid by member churches and shall apply these funds to specific areas 
of the Federation's work. 


The Treasurer shall authorize depositories in various countries. 


XIII. AMENDMENTS AND BYLAWS 


1. Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote of 
those present at any regularly called Assembly, provided notice of 
intention to amend shall have been given the preceding day. Amend- 
ments so made shall become effective one year after their adoption by 
the Assembly unless objection has been filed with the Executive Com- 
mittee by one-third of the member churches of the Federation. 


2. Bylaws 


The Executive Committee may adopt bylaws not inconsistent with this 
Constitution for the conduct of the business of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Such bylaws adopted or amended by the Executive Commit- 
tee shall become effective one year after their adoption unless ob- 
jection has been filed with the Executive Committee by one-third of 
the member churches of the Federation. The Assembly may adopt, 
amend, or suspend bylaws by a simple majority. 


Basically, the present Constitution of the Lutheran World Federation 
is that which was adopted by the Constituting Assembly at Lund, Swe- 
den, on July 1, 1947. Amendments were made in that first and subse- 
quent Assemblies. 


The incorporation of the LWF as a legal entity according to Article 
60 of the Swiss Civil Code enables it to own or take over as trustee 
such property as member churches or their agencies (such as mission- 
ary societies) may want to entrust to it. In case of an internation- 
al conflict, such property would be placed under the protection of 
the neutral Swiss consular authorities. 
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ASSI 


Chair: 





Other members: 





EMBLY COMMITTEES AND WORKING GROUPS 





Josiah M. KIBIRA, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania 


Andreas AARFLOT, Church of Norway 

Emmanuel ABRAHAM, Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus 

William T. BILLINGS, American Lutheran Church, USA 

Wonno BLEIJ, Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 

James R. CRUMLEY, Jr., Lutheran Church in America, 
USA 

Karl DUMMLER, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Carl Gustaf von EHRENHEIM, Church of Sweden 

Karl GOTTSCHALD, Evangelical Church of the Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil 

Johannes HANSELMANN, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany 

Albrecht HEGE, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Andrew HSIAO, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong 
Kong 

Zoltán KÁLDY, Lutheran Church in Hungary 

Jonas KALVANAS, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lith- 
uania, USSR 

Paavo Yrjó Antero KORTEKANGAS, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland 

Andar LUMBANTOBING, Christian Protestant Church in 
Indonesia 

Dorothy J. MARPLE, Lutheran Church in America, USA 

Soritua NABABAN, Protestant Christian Batak Church, 
Indonesia 

Fibi Nancy NADAH, Lutheran Church of Christ in Nige- 
ria (absent) 

Roger W. NOSTBAKKEN, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada 

Annette NUBER, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Oldenburg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Dorairaj PETER, Arcot Lutheran Church, India 

David W. PREUS, American Lutheran Church, USA 

Noe! RABEMANANTSOA, Malagasy Lutheran Church 

Daniel Porogo RAPOO, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Southern Africa 

Stefan SCHALLER, Evangelical Luthern Church in Chile 
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Honorary member: 


Chair: 


Other members: 


Chair: 


Other members: 


Martin SCHWINTEK, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Saxony, German Democratic Republic 

Sibrand SIEGERT, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Mecklenburg, German Democratic Republic 

Bodil SÓLLING, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Den- 
mark 

Bathineni V. SUBBAMMA, Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, India 

Audur Eir VILHJALMSDOTTIR, National Church of 
Iceland 


Mikko JUVA, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Soritua NABABAN, Protestant Christian Batak Church, 
Indonesia 


Kathryn BAERWALD, American Lutheran Church, USA 

Manas BUTHELEZI, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Southern Africa 

Hans von KELER, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Augusto Ernesto KUNERT, Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

Päivi LUUMI, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 

Guyla NAGY, Lutheran Church in Hungary 

Christina ROGESTAM, Church of Sweden 

Martina VOIGT, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Thu- 
ringia, German Democratic Republic 


CREDENTIALS AND ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


zzszzzzz- 2-222222 





Karlheinz BRANDENBURG, Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany 


Thomas BATONG, Lutheran Church in the Philippines 

Addis Maria BOTCHO, Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus 

Birgit DAMGAARD, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Den- 
mark 

Raul E. DENUNCIO, United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Argentine 

Pascal HALLER, Evangelical Lutheran Church of France 

Walter A. SCHULTZ, Lutheran Church in America - 
Canada Section 

Lajos SZABO, Lutheran Church in Hungary 

Peggy WEAVER, American Lutheran Church, USA 
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Chair: 


Other members: 


Chair: 


Other members: 


COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


Chair: 





Assembly committees 


MINUTES COMMITTEE 





Irene KOENIG, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony, 
German Democratic Republic 


Carl-R. BRAAKENHIELM, Church of Sweden 

Tsutomu MORI, Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 
William G. RUSCH, Lutheran Church in America, USA 
Susannah TELEWODA, Lutheran Church in Liberia 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 


zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz 


Dorothy MARPLE, Lutheran Church in America, USA 


Emmanuel ABRAHAM, Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus 

Helge BRATTGAARD, Church of Sweden 

Hanna BRUNOW-FRANZOI, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Italy 

Kurt DOMSCH, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Saxony, 
German Democratic Republic 

Albrecht HEGE, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Theodore JACOBSON, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada 

Jonas KALVANAS, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lith- 
uania, USSR 

Gunvor LANDE, Church of Norway 

Ambrose MOYO, Evangelical Lutheran Church in Zimbabwe 

Annette NUBER, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Oldenburg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Stefan SCHALLER, Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Chile 

Renate SIEBERT, Evangelical Church of the Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil 

Palti M. SIHOMBING, Protestant Christian Batak 
Church, Indonesia 

Lloyd SVENDSBYE, American Lutheran Church, USA 

John Chiu Man TSE, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Hong Kong 

Munshi M. TUDU, Northern Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, India 





Mikko JUVA, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland 














Working groups 


Other members: Käte MAHN, Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hanover, 


Federal Republic of Germany 

Laszlo TERRAY, Church of Norway 

Wonno BLEIJ, Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands 


Consultants: Joseph BURGESS, Lutheran Church in America, USA 


George FORELL, Lutheran Church in America, USA 





WORKING GROUPS 


MISSION AND EVANGELISM TODAY 
Mission theology and practice: 


Chair: Jonas C. SHIRI Rapporteur: Henrik SMEDJEBACKA 
Mission in the context of secularization and modernization: 
Chair: Martin WESSELS Rapporteur: Hans von KELER 


Mission and the challenge of today's religions: 
Chair: Andar LUMBANTOBING Rapporteur: Odd BONDEVIK 


WORSHIP AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Chair: Dieter VISMANN Rapporteur: David BURKE 


ENABLING MINISTRY 

Ministry by all baptized believers: 

Chair: Mary Jean STEENBERG Rapporteur: Chee-Pang CHOONG 
Participation of people with disabling conditions: 


Chair: Peggy WEAVER Rapporteur: Norman MINICH 
Educating the people of God: 
Chair: Palti SIHOMBING Rapporteur: Nelson KIRST 


ECUMENICAL COMMITMENT AND LUTHERAN IDENTITY 
Baptism, eucharist, and ministry: 


Chair: Annette NUBER Rapporteur: Joseph BURGESS 
The significance of the interconfessional dialogs: 

Chair: John VIKSTROEM Rapporteur: ` Georg KRETSCHMAR 
The unity we seek: 

Chair: Niels HASSELMANN Rapporteur: Harding MEYER 
Self-understanding and task of the LWF: 

Chair: Andreas AARFLOT Rapporteur: Günther GASSMANN 


RELATING TO THE INFORMATION AGE 
Chair: John W. BACHMAN Rapporteur: Manfred LUNDGREN 


PARTNERSHIP OF WOMEN AND MEN 
Chair: Gunvor LANDE Rapporteur: Lois I. LEFFLER 


YOUTH IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
Chair: Inge THOMSEN Rapporteur: Julius PAUL 
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8. TOWARD ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Overcoming poverty and hunger: 
Chair: Ludwig GEISSEL Rapporteur: Solomon GIDADA 
Seeking economic and social justice: 
Chair: Kunchala RAJARATNAM Rapporteur: Dan SENDZIK 


9. CARING FOR GOD'S ENDANGERED CREATION 
Chair: Kerstin DAHLIN Rapporteur: Edgar KRENTZ 


10. RACISM IN CHURCH AND SOCIETY 
Chair: Richard PERRY Rapporteur: Daniel TJONGARERO 


11. PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS (CIVIL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS) 
Chair: Juoni PARVIAINEN Rapporteur: Günter KRUSCHE 


12. CHRISTIAN LIFE IN DIFFERENT SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
Chair: Nelson TROUT Rapporteur: Ambrose MOYO 


13. OUR RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEÄCE 
Biblical and theological affirmation; 
Peace and justice: East-West, North-South: 


Chair: Sebastian KOLOWA Rapporteur: Christina ROGESTAM 
Proposals for local and international church actions 
Chair: Kurt DOMSCH Rapporteur: Michel HOEFFEL 
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MEMBERSHIP OF LWF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND COMMISSIONS AS OF 1984 





(F = Female; L = Lay; M = Male; 0 = Ordained) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President: Zoltän KÄLDY (MO), Lutheran Church in Hungary 
Vice- Johannes HANSELMANN (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Presidents: in Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany 


Augusto Ernesto KUNERT (MO), Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

Soritua NABABAN (MO), Protestant Christian Batak 
Church, Indonesia 

David PREUS (MO), American Lutheran Church, USA 

Susannah B. TELEWODA (FL), Lutheran Church in Liberia 


zu; “u ere te 


Members of the LWF Executive Committee. Photo: Peter Williams 
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Treasurer: 


Other members: 


Honorary 
members: 





LWF Executive Committee 
Carl Gustav von EHRENHEIM (ML), Church of Sweden 


Andreas AARFLOT (MO), Church of Norway 

Thomas P. BATONG (MO), Lutheran Church in the 
Philippines 

James R. CRUMLEY, Jr. (MO), Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca, USA 

Kleopas DUMENI (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
South-West Africa/Namibia (ELOC) 

Horst GIENKE (MO), Evangelical Church of Greifswald, 
German Democratic Republic 

Maria GOMEZ (FL), American Lutheran Church, USA 

Samuel J. GOOLSARRAN (ML), Lutheran Church in Guyana 

Aida HADDAD (FL), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Jordan - 

Sieghilde HOERSCHELMANN (FL), Northelbian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Federal Republic of Germany 

Hans von KELER (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

Dieter KNALL (MO), Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Austria 

Sebastian KOLOWA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania 

Paavo Yrjö Antero KORTEKANGAS (MO), Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Finland 

Lois I. LEFFLER (FL), Lutheran Church in America, USA 

Werner LEICH (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Thuringia, German Democratic Republic 

Kate MAHN (FO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Hanover, Federal Republic of Germany 

Karsten NISSEN (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Denmark 

Roger NOSTBAKKEN (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada 

Kunchala RAJARATNAM (ML), Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (India) 

Daniel Porogo RAPOO (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Southern Africa 

Wolfgang Hermann REHNER (MO), Evangelical Church of 
the Augsburg Confession in the Socialist Republic of 
Romania 

Christina ROGESTAM (FL), Church of Sweden 

Pierre Amtsé SONGSARE (MO), Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Cameroon 

Bertil WERKSTROEM (MO), Church of Sweden 


Mikko JUVA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fin- 
land 

Josiah KIBIRA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania 











Advisors: 


Consultants: 


Chair: 


Other members: 


Chair: 
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Fredrik A. SCHIOTZ (MO), American Lutheran Church, USA 
Rudolf WEEBER (ML), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 


Youth (2) to be appointed 


Ruth ABRAHAM (FL), Commission on Communication 
Christina BERGLUND (FL), Commission on Studies 
Dorothy MARPLE (FL), Commission on Church Cooperation 
Munshi M. TUDU (MO), Commission on World Service 


COMMISSION ON CHURCH COOPERATION 


zszzzzzz 





Dorothy MARPLE (FL), Lutheran Church in America, USA 


Bulti ALEKU (ML), Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus 

Horst BECKER (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany 

James BERGQUIST (MO), American Lutheran Church, USA 

Hanna BRUNOW-FRANZOI (FL), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Italy 

Chee-Pang CHOONG (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Malaysia and Singapore 

Mathilda DAVIDS (FL), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Southern Africa 

Kalle KASEMAA (MO), Estonian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, USSR 

Vladislav KIEDRON (MO), Silesian Evangelical Church 
of the Augsburg Confession in the CSSR 

Stefan SCHALLER (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Chile 

Henrik SMEDJEBACKA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Finland 

Youth from Asia to be appointed 


COMMISSION ON COMMUNICATION 





Ruth ABRAHAM (FL), Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus 
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Other members: 


Chair: 


Other members: 





Communication / Studies 


Dorethea ADISON (FL), Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, India 

Walter ARNOLD (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Württemberg, Federal Republic of Germany 

John W. BACHMAN (MO), American Lutheran Church, USA 

Anne-Brit BJOERK (FL), Church of Norway 

Fern Lee HAGEDORN (FL), Lutheran Church in America, 
USA 

Gerard HEINZ (MO), Church of the Augsburg Confession 
of Alsace and Lorraine, France 

Eliewaha E. MSHANA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Tanzania 

Silvio SCHNEIDER (MO), Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

Tunggul P. SIMORANGKIR (MO), Protestant Christian 
Batak Church, Indonesia 

Gerhard THOMAS (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Mecklenburg, German Democratic Republic 

Youth from Africa or Nordic countries to be appointed 


COMMISSION ON STUDIES 


zzzsszzzzzsszzzzzzzz- 


Christina BERGLUND (FL), Church of Sweden 


H. George ANDERSON (MO), Lutheran Church in America, 
USA 

Martin N. DREHER (MO), Evangelical Church of the Lu- 
theran Confession in Brazil 

Naohiro KIYOSHIGE (MO), Japan Evangelical Lutheran 
Church 

Edgar KRENTZ (MO), Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches, USA 

Georg KRETSCHMAR (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria, Federal Republic of Germany 

Simon MAIMELA (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Southern Africa 

Eeva MARTIKAINEN (FL), Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Finland 

Martin SCHWINTEK (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Saxony, German Democratic Republic 

Sophia TUNG (FL), Taiwan Lutheran Church 

Samuel UDOFIA (MO), Lutheran Church of Nigeria 

Youth from Latin America (Spanish speaking) to be ap- 
pointed 














Commissions 


Chair: 


Other members: 
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COMMISSION ON WORLD SERVICE 





Munshi M. TUDU (MO), Northern Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, India 


Hans-Otto HAHN (MO), Evangelical Church in Hessen 
and Nassau, Federal Republic of Germany 

Dale HARPSTEAD (ML), American Lutheran Church, USA 

Andrew HSIAO (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Hong Kong 

Michael KINZE (ML), Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Saxony, German Democratic Republic 

Huberto KIRCHHEIM (MO), Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

Kaanaeli MAKUNDI (FL), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania 

Walter A. SCHULTZ (ML), Lutheran Church in America - 
Canada Section 

Jonas C. SHIRI (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Zimbabwe 

Jens J. THOMSEN (MO), Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Denmark 

Barbro WESTLUND (FL), Church of Sweden 

Youth from Western Europe to be appointed 
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The Hungarian State Folk Ensemble. Photo: Peter Williams 

















ASSEMBLY PARTICIPANTS 





The following list is divided into categories of participants: 

1. delegates (listed by continent, country, and LWF member 
church); 2. advisers; 3. observers/consultants; 4. ex officio; 
5. guests; 6. official visitors; 7. interpreters/translators; 

8. co-opted staff; 9. local staff; 10. LWF staff; 11. stewards; 
12. press. Addresses of participants are to be found in the offi- 
cial Assembly Who's Who. 


(F 
* 


* 


= female; L = lay; M = male; 0 = ordained; Y = youth) 
= Church accepted into membership of LWF at Budapest Assembly 
= Membership of church suspended at Budapest (see pp. 179-180) 





DELEGATES 
AFRICA 
CAMEROON 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Cameroon 
Marthe AHMADOU (FL) Pierre Amtsé SONGSARE (MO) 


Robert A. PINDZIE (MYO) 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central African Republic 
Olin K. SLETTO (MO) 


ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 
Bulti ALEKU (ML) Bermanu OFGAA (MYL) 
Addise M. BOTCHO (FL) Adanech ONKE (FYL) 


Yadesa DABA (MO) 


Evangelical Church of Eritrea 
Yacob TESFAI (ML) 


KENYA 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Kenya 
John M. KURURIA (MO) Josephine M. KURURIA MOMANYI (FL) 
LIBERIA 
Lutheran Church in Liberia 
Roland PAYNE (MO) Susannah TELEWODA (FL) 
MADAGASCAR 
Malagasy Lutheran Church 
Jean-Michel MIHA (MYO) Razafimanantsoa RANAIVOJAONA (MO) 
Rozinirina L. RABODOARIJAONA (FL) Peri RASOLONDRAIBE (MO) 
NAMIBIA 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West Africa/Namibia 
Johanna M. BOCK (FL) Hendrik FREDERIK (MO) 


Erica FORBES (FYL) 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West Africa/Namibia (ELOC) 
Heikki A. AUSIKU (MO) Hilja SHIVUTE (FL) 
Kleopas DUMENI (MO) 


German Evangelical Lutheran Church in South-West Africa/Namibia ** 
(Representatives listed under Ex Officio participants) 


NIGERIA 
Lutheran Church of Christ in Nigeria 
Michal BONGI (FL) Anthony BUMBUM (MO) 


Lutheran Church of Nigeria 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa 
Mervyn D. ASSUR (MO) Daniel P. RAPOO (MO) 
Manas BUTHELEZI (MO) Ntwampe SEROTE (MO) 
Bojelo D. MODISANE (FL) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Southern Africa (Cape Church) ** 
(Representatives listed under Ex Officio participants) 


Moravian Church in Southern Africa 
Martin J.R. WESSELS (MO) 


TANZANIA 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
Samwel L. KIMBELE (ML) Grayson MTANGO (MO) 
Sebastian KOLOWA (MO) Salome S. NKURLU (FL) 
Erasto N. KWEKA (MO) Elinaza E. SENDORO (ML) 
Namnyak L. LAISER (FL) Solomon SWALLO (MO) 
Joachim G. MACHA (ML) 

ZIMBABWE 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in Zimbabwe 
Ndebaleng MBOYI (FL) Ambrose MOYO (MO) 

ASIA 
HONG KONG 


Chinese Rhenish Church, Hong Kong Synod 
Stephen P.K. TSUI (MO) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 
Man Ping LAM (FL) John Chiu-Man TSE (MO) 


Lutheran Church - Hong Kong Synod 
Steven C.M. CHU (MO) Annissa W.L. LUI (FYL) 


Tsung-Tsin-Mission, Hong Kong 
Daniel Tin-Wo CHOW (MO) 














Delegates / Asia 


INDIA 

Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Dorethea CHIKILI (FL) Kaki NATHANIEL (MO) 
Grace K.K. MANUKONDA (FYL) 


Arcot Lutheran Church 
Samuel MOSES (MO) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya Pradesh 
Solomon Joseph LINCOLN (ML) 


Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam, Ranchi 
Sushila KERKETTA (FL) 


India Evangelical Lutheran Church 
John D. HUS (MO) 


Jeypore Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Jacob NAG (MO) 


Northern Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Munshi M. TUDU (MO) 


South Andhra Lutheran Church 
Arava Jesudas GNANAVALLI (MO) 


Tamil Evangelical Lutheran church 
Reuben GNANAPRAHASAM (MYL) Kunchala RAJARATNAM (ML) 
E.K. Margaret JOTHIMANI (FL) 


INDONESIA 
Batak Christian Community Church 
Linsaner H. SINAGA (MO) 


Batak Protestant Christian Church - Angkola 
Washington POSPOS (MO) 


Christian Protestant Church in Indonesia 
Waller W. LUMBANTOBING (MO) Riana. SIRAIT (FL) 


Protestant Christian Church in Mentawai * 

Indonesian Christian Church 
Martha L. MAMORA (FL) Langsung M. SITORUS (MYO) 
Ludin MANURUNG (MO) 


Protestant Christian Batak Church (HKBP) 


Hotniida 0. HUTAGALUNG (FL) Chontina SIAHAAN (FYL) 
Soritua A.E. NABABAN (MO) Palti SIHOMBING (MO) 
Amudi PASARIBU (ML) Indira Juditka SIMBOLON (FYL) 


Elfine D. SIAGIAN (FL) 


Simalungun Protestant Christian Church 
Ruliah HALOHO-SARAGIH (FL) Armenicus MUNTHE (MO) 


JAPAN 
Japan Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Tsutomu B. MORI (MO) 
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Kinki Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Koji SUGIOKA (MO) 


JORDAN 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Jordan 
Daoud HADDAD (MO) 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
Lutheran Church in Korea 
Won-Sang JI (MO) 


MALAYSIA 
Basel Christian Church of Malaysia 
Ken Phin PANG (FO) En-Yu THU (MO) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Malaysia and Singapore 
Ernest B. MUTHUSAMI (MO) 


Lutheran Church in Malaysia and Singapore 
Peter Siew Kong FOONG (MO) 


PHILIPPINES 
Lutheran Church in the Philippines 
Maruja R. GERONGAY (FYL) Domingo A. SAMBU (MO) 


TAIWAN 
Lutheran Church of Taiwan * 


Taiwan Lutheran Church 
Sophia TUNG (FL) 


AUSTRALASIA/PACIFIC 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Papua New Guinea 


Rita AKWA (FYL) Ronald F. SCHARDT (MO) 
Getake GAM (MO) Samarida E. YAMU (FYL) 
Katu D. KANENG (ML) Wania YOROGA (MO) 
Gutnius Lutheran Church - Papua New Guinea 
David PISO (MO) Dakis R. REA (FYL) 
EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in Austria 
Dieter KNALL (MO) Wolfgang SCHMIDT (MO) 
Martha LIST (FYL) Ulrike STROH (FL) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Silesian Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in the CSSR 
Vladislav KIEDRON (MO) Zuzana SZPAKOVA (FYO) 
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Slovak Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession in the CSSR 


Karol GABRIS (MO) Jan MICHALKO (MO) 
Miroslav KYSKA (MO) Dusan ONDREJOVIC (MO) 
DENMARK 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark 
Ole S. BERTELSEN (MO) Viggo MORTENSEN (MO) 
Birgit P. DAMGAARD (FL) Knud F. MUNKSGAARD (ML) 
Kirsten GAMMELGAARD POULSEN (FYL) Inger REIMER-JENSEN (FL) 
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